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© “HE'S LAUGHING AT THE WORLD” 


A new slant on Douglag Corrigan— See Page 10 











CAREER TRAINING ano YOUR CAREER 


START BOTH IN THE NATION’S AVIATION CAPITAL 




















Los Angeles is the western terminus for 


five of the nation's leading airlines 











California has more licensed planes and 


more flying than any state in the union 











55% of all of the nation's planes are 
manufactured in Southern California 
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Los Angeles has the finest year-around 

















flying weather; best living conditions. 


HIGHEST U.S. 


GOVERNMENT 











CALIFORNIA FLYERS=—NOT JUST A PLACE 
TO LEARN=A PLACE TO START YOUR CAREER 


California Flyers’ students are not strangers in 
aviation. They know Who’s Who and What’s 
What. They know their way around long before 
graduation. Encircled by America’s largest air- 
craft and air transport companies, valuable con- 
tacts are established in their early days of training. 
They know where they’re going and how to get 
there. This is why many California Flyers’ gradu- 
ates in a remarkably short space of time occupy 
executive positions in aviation. 


No industry is moving as swiftly as aviation. That 
which is new today is obsolete tomorrow. Ever 
changing, aviation insists that its future execu- 
tives know, not only of today’s developments but 
of tomorrow’s achievements, be trained to tackle 
the problems that are coming—the DC-4’s, the 
Unitwin Vegas, the interceptor and stratosphere 
planes. It is here in Los Angeles that these planes 
are developed; here at California Flyers where 
they are based for testing. In this 
bee-hive of aviation activity Cali- 
fornia Flyers’ students start their 
career—learn aviation as it is 
today and will be tomorrow. No 
other school can offer this im- 
portant phase of aviation training. 


APPROVAL 





SEND FOR CALIFORNIA FLYERS 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS, INC 
School of Aviation, Dept. PA-12 
Los Angeles’ Municipal Airport, Inglewood, California 


Here in America’s aviation capital, California 
Flyers is the only nationally recognized flying- 
mechanical school. The only Government approved 
school offering complete courses in all phases of 
aviation training, flying, instrument flying, 
mechanics, drafting and aircraft construction. A 
squadron of modern planes provides varied types 
of flying equipment. The latest C-type Link 
Trainer gives the student the newest and finest in 
instrument flying instruction. California Flyers’ 
mechanical departments are Government approved 
maintenance shops where work is done on planes 
in actual service. The school is modern, attractive 
and ideally located on a $3,000,000 mile-square 
airport. 


Take the first step in your aviation career today. 
Send for this intensely interesting catalog and 
facts on training and employment opportunities. 
Start your training and your career here—now! 





CATALOG TODAY 










Please send me your new FREE catalog “Aviation Is Calling You.” 





I am interested in subjects checked 





Combined Courses 
Aircraft Building (Aircraft sheet metal) 


Flying Mechanics Instrument F lying f 


Drafting | 











Name -_ Age 
Address 
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LOS ANGELES MUNICIPAL AIRPORT. INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 






City 























December, 1938 


PARKS Oilers You Training 
‘Tor Leadership in Aviation Operations 


420 hours—radio communications 


| “pe you who want a career in the 
operating and business fields of 
air transport, the Aviation Opera- 
tions and Executive Course is 
recommended. 


This course is specialized training 
for a definite ny nt arcing 2 | 
in the operating and business fields 
of aviation. Every subject offered 
maintains its place in the curriculum 
because of its proven value in help- 
ing you attain this objective. 


The course includes: 


285 hours in meteorology 
420 hours in radio communications 











20 hours 


—primary 
flight 
training 





285 hours—meteorology 


number required for graduation from 
the average 4-year curriculum. 


Because of the training provided 
and because of the high standards 
maintained there is a consistent 
demand for graduates. 





nia 92 hours in navigation Training that is equally compre- 
ng- 480 hours in air transportation hensive is offered in the Professional 
ved 1123 hours in aviation mechanics Flight and Executive Course, the 
" 520 hours a amananr es subjects Maintenance Engineering Course 
“- 20 hours primary flight training and the Aeronautical Engineer- 
pes All of your training is of college ‘8 Course. 
ink and professional school rank. You If you want a career in commercial 
a are acquainted with fundamental aviation, send for complete informa- 
ail principles; also their —— in tion. The coupon will bring you the 
nes the solution of specific problems.  60-page catalog and bulletin. They 
ive Your hours of training exceed the are free. 
are 
ay. 520 hours—executive subjects S 4 R Cc L L E G E 
d P ——_ 
~ ® In common with all of commercial aviation this is the code of Parks Air East St. Louis, Illinois 
a College, ‘‘No compromise with safety will ever be permitted or excused.”’ rp ~~ 
oll 
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Fully approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
by the Illinois State Superintendent 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


for PARTICULAR 
Model Builders 


Here are some swell gift suggestions for 
your air-minded friends who make gas model 
building their hobby. A gift for every purse, 





and each a gift you'll be proud to give. 





Every kit is Custom Built'’ and guaranteed 


THE 


, 


to win the approval of every particular HAWK Zz 
model builder. Avoid the rush! Order now! 


Here's an exceptionally fine miniature gas model 
that's easy to build and flies like a charm. It has 
a gigantic wing span of 48”. Kit is complete, ex- 
cept for colored dopes, and contains all of the latest a 


improvements. A truly fine and inexpensive gift. 





IT'S WISE TO BUY A-P KITS—YOU GET ONLY THE FINEST GRADE OF MATERIALS—EACH KIT IS 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL—FULL SIZE BLUE PRINTS ELIMINATE THE POSSIBILITY OF ERRORS 
IN CONSTRUCTION. THESE EASY-TO-BUILD KITS CAN BE ASSEMBLED INTO RECORD-BREAKING 
MODELS WHICH HAVE BIG PLANE PERFORMANCE. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THESE WINNERS—Order One Today! 


ART CHESTER’S JEEP STINSON RELIANT U. S. NAVY RACER 
This dandy has been approved by Art. Chester It must be good if the Stinson Aircraft Corp. Trim, sleek, stable flyer of the late Capt. Page 


and is 56!/2" long with a wing span of 7I!/". gave it its approval! 53" famous racer. 52" long with 
It's actually an ideal flying long, with a wing span of a wing span of 72". Regula- 10.00 


gas model of Art's classy 6' 1134". A real winner with tion Navy Blue and Orange. 
racer in cream with dark 12. plenty of wing surface to $14.50 
green trim. Complete kit... make it glide in slowly.......... 
HOWARD D. G. A. 8 


New TAYLOR CUB U. S. ARMY PURSUIT Benny Howard gave this kit his okay. Its 5!" 
This sensational flyer is 50” = of length and wing span of 6' 4" makes it ¢ 


long and has a wing span of A 48" long knobby, stable and consistent flyer great model of a famous 
79/2". It's a beauty in yellow § 50 in blue, with army yellow wings $8 00 flyer. The harmonizing orange . 
= 








and black. Complete kit._...... having a span of 57". Kit con- and black makes it a beauty! 
tains colored army insignia...... 


REARWIN SPEEDSTER 
‘ Pile il MONOCOUPE 90-A 
Here's a contest winning, nationwide favorite SILVER FLYER A knockout! Length, 50"— 


which has been approved by 


thousands. It's 3'6" long and This trim, single seater pursuit job is 3' 6" Wing span, 76". Rich blue, 

has a wing span of 6'. Colored long and has a wing span of 6’. trimmed in silver, and flies 

in rich appearing red and silver $8 50 And, what performance! Kit $6 50 like a million. You'll be proud 12 5 
Ee aa - complete with balsa air wheels, e eS) Se eee . 





FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY ! 


AVIATION PRODUCTS CO. 
619 S. Federal St., Dept. L-i6 
Chicago, Illinois 


IMPORTANT NOTE! 


These kits are ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE, except for 
motor. Get any one of them and eliminate the neces- 
sity of having to buy a lot of extra parts. Each kit con- 
tains: all movable controls; ready formed landing gear 
and motor mount; spun alum. cowl—where necessary; 

. : REARWIN SPEEDSTER SILVER FLYER 
new type, streamline, puncture-proof, rubber tired fo aro er -: : &. aay Guaaeet 


| 
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: Please rush the following kits to me today! 
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wheels; FULL SIZE BLUE PRINTS; license numbers and : THE BAWE 5 nie tavee Gun 

t 
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(check kits desired) 
ART CHESTER’S JEEP 2 U. 8S. NAVY RACER 
HOWARD D.G.A.-8 0 STINSON RELIANT 


oo0000 


authentic markings; sheet aluminum; semi-finished wheel 
pants on models where necessary; leading and trailing 
edges tapered to shape on tapered wing models; all 
liquids (including colors); switches, bolts, screws, etc., 
and the majority of curved parts cut to shape; such as 
ribs, forms, wing-tips, etc. Such completeness will enable 
you to build a finer gas model. 


S Qpeteeh Bice ccsccsnvcosyes as payment in full 
© Enclosed $1.00 deposit. Balance C.0.D. plus slight postage charges. 


MAM ccccccccvccvcvescccscescevecccoecs 
ADDRESS onccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccccescrvccsscceesccsesesceecessccscessesscessees 


in becker ic cesiesccindccnesctedcccsccccoccoscccsvsssseecseveisunassonenss 
Note: West of Mississippi, and Canada, add 10%, Foreign 15%. Add 50c to cover mailing 
costs on each kit. 





POPULAR AVIATION, Vol. XXIII, No. 6, December, 1938. Published monthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, at 608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Subscription $2.50 per year, single copies 25 cents: foreign postage $1.00 per year extra, except Canada. Entered ## 
second class matter, January 24, 1933, at the Post Office, Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3. 1879. 
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Major Alexander Miss Jacqueline The winning plane in the 1938 Bendix 


Seversky, the man Cochran, the lady ; 
who builtthe who flew the ew aera ooo 


winning plane. winning plane. 


WINS THE 1938 BENDIX COAST-TO-COAST RACE 


ne Spa gate 





MISS JACQUELINE COCHRAN, Cochran, as an outstanding pilot, 
y!} A GRADUATE OF ROOSEVELT and to Seversky, as an outstanding 
" AVIATION SCHOOL, won the manufacturer, the plaudits of the , 
)0} 1938 Bendix Trophy Race. She flew aviation world. 

a Seversky plane from Los Angeles Major Seversky says: “Mass 


51 ° 
"| to Cleveland, non-stop, a distance  Cochran’s feat does great credit to her 


of 2,042 miles, in 8 hours, 10 min- ability as a pilot, and Roosevelt 
utes and 31 seconds. A marvelous Aviation School should be proud to 


90} + performance which brought to Miss number her among its graduates.” 


WINTER CLASSES START JANUARY 3, 1939 


AVIATION SIGN 














ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL— at Roosevelt Field, 
TRAI Ay | hy re Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. AND MAIL 
Without obligoting me, send details of course checked: 
AT ITS OD sOLvo PnOT CO COMMERCIAL PILOT (CD UMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT fore] ] te), | 
CO PRIVATE PILOT (2 AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL O AIRLINE TECHNICIAN 
BEST C MASTER AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHANIC C MASTER AIRPLANE MECHANIC TODAY 


O) AIRCRAFT DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION O COMBINATION FLIGHT-MECHANIC 


Se So occ bce cad coubads Bcdbsbndebadedéaewatedas 


P.A. DECEMBER, 1938 
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Von eas Wan DETERMINE 
: THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 


AviaTion—the fastest growing 
industry in America needs ideas. 
Perhaps your ideas on airplane de- 
sign and construction will deter- 
mine the future of aviation. But, 
your ideas without the proper train- 
ing for expression may be lost, for 
airplane building is the most sci- 
entific enterprise yet presented to 
industrial America. The aviation 
industry demands men properly 
trained to outline its future. Your 
ideas, backed up with adequate 
training may mean a fortune for 
you! At least, aeronautical engi- 
neering promises a profitable career 
for the young man willing to study 
and apply himself. Ryan recom- 
mended graduates are getting good 
jobs daily. 


























Above: Stanley H. Evans, 


LEARN AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING A.F.R.AC.S., M.LAC.E., A.F.1. 
BY PRACTISING IT AC.S., personally supervises 


engineering student's 
work. CENTER: A view of 
our engineering depart- 
ment at the airport. 
Be.ow: Ryan engineering 


No other institution in America offers any- 
thing to compare with the Ryan course in 
Aeronautical Engineering. Training is un- 


der the personal supervision of T. Claude students get practical ex- 
Ryan, founder and president of the Ryan _ perience in manufacturing 
Aeronautical Co., builder of Lindbergh’s modern metal airplanes. 


“Spirit of St. Louis,” also the famous Ryan 
S-Ts and S-Cs, With individual instruction FLYING * MECHANICS * ENGINEERING. 


by Stanley H. Evans, noted aircraft designer 
the engineering student learns through the- 
ory and practice how to design, build and 


aly, the Ryan 2year course exceeds in Quomene SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS coocoe 





2 o 
. . . . - - : 7 e oa 5 
engineering training four or five years of 5 LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. PA-12 5 
university work as non-essentials are clim- = | Please send information on courses checked with revisions in conformity with «| 
inated and vital subjects are stressed. 6 sinew Civil Air Regulations: : 
. ‘ . 6 FLYING COURSES TECHNICAL COURSES fi 
Learn to earn on an airport (the finest in a C] Master Pilot () Aeronautical Engineering o 
Southern California—center of the aviation = | [] Commercial (formerly transport) 0 Airplane Drafting and Design a 
industry.) Here you daily observe the man- + : wens Commercial 1) Master Mechanic 
. a Te rivate ts : Se 
ufacture and testing ol Consolidated and «| F] Solo (formerly Amateur) U Master Mechanic and Flying g 
Ryan planes. You may learn to fly as you : [] Deluxe Combination—includes a 0 Aircraft Welding 5 
learn to design and build for Ryan is also a new Ryan S-T-A plane with com- Advanced Navigation a 
America’s finest flying school. Your Ryan o plete commercial course. (]) Master Radio Q 
engineering training may be obtained for as : Name Ee — - 
little as $50 per month. High school gradua- g  Address____ 
tion is recommended as the minimum req- @ City and Seate___>______— ee : 
uisite for engineering students. Soo Coe eoRoOcoossoeEBooOBoeBCosesosecCoEeees 
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Dallas Aviation School and Ain College 


Best Equipped Aviation School 
LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 





_A WELL ARRANGED TRAINING SCHEDULE, UTILIZING EVERY VALUABLE 
/MINUTE, YET ALLOWING AMPLE TIME FOR REST AND RECREATION 
| 


| Courses Available at Dallas Aviation School 





MASTER AIRMAN AND TRANSPORT PILOT PRIVATE PILOT AND ADVANCED AVIATION 
315 Air Hours; Time to Complete, 46 weeks: 8000 miles 
Cross Country Flying; 12 hours Link Trainer; 12 hours 
Blind Flying in Wasp Stearman: Transport Pilot’s 
License Radio Telephone License: 800 hours Class 
Room Instruction; 1200 hours Shop and Laboratory. 

$3095, less $225 for CASH COUPON 


59 Air Hours: Time to Complete, 48 weeks: 700 miles 

Cross Country Flying; 800 hours Class Room Instruc- 

tion: 1400 hours Shon Mechanics: 100 hours Labora- 

tory: Private Pilot's License; Radio Telephone License: 

Qualification to pass A. & E. Mechanic's License Test. 
$1125, less $75 for CASH COUPON 








SPECIAL TRANSPORT PILOT 














205 Air Hours; Time to Complete, 24 weeks; 4500 miles LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT AND MASTER 
Cross Country Flying: 5 hours Link Trainer; 5 hours MECHANIC 
Blind Flying in Wasp Stearman; Transport Pilot's ; , 
License; Radio Telephone License: 400 hours Class 60 Air Hours; Time to Complete, 30 weeks: 1000 miles 
Room Instruction: 575 hours Shop and Laboratory. Gress Gountry yh deel oe hours Class Room Instruc- 
an ean ame , tion: 500 hours Shop Mechanics; 75 hours Laboratory: 
m5, AS 0! “ote x ; ; ’ “ ; on 
SISSE, tenn $160 for CASH COUPON Limited Commercial Pilot's License; Radio Telephone 
License. 
LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT $980, less $65 for CASH COUPON 
60 Air Hours; Time to Complete, 12 weeks; 1000 miles 
Cross Country Flving; 200 hours Class Room Instruc- 
| tion; 200 hours Shop and Laboratory; Limited Com- . — . cage 
mercial Pilot's License; Radio Telephone License. PRIVATE PILOT AND MASTER MECHANIC 
$780, less $45 for CASH COUPON 50 Air Hours; 700 miles Cross Country Flying: Time 
to Complete, 28 weeks; 400 hours Class Room Instruc- 
| RTT tion; 500 hours Shop Mechanics; 75 hours Laboratory; 
| DELUXE PRIVATE PILOT Private Pilot's License: Radio Telephone License. 
| 50 Air Hours; Time to Complete, 10 weeks; 700 miles =5, 50 CAS ;OUPON 
| Cross Country Flying; 150 hours Class Room Instruc- 5TH, tone G5D Sor CASH COUPON 
| tion; 150 hours Shop and Laboratory; Private Pilot's 
| License. 
$675, less $35 for CASH COUPON AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS SERVICE AND REPAIR 





Time to Complete, 24 weeks; 240 hours Class Room 
: tion; 240 h s Theory; 240 hours Shop Work. 
ADVANCED AVIATION AND MECHANICS sate eae >a ad catentn auunened a 
ob! “> : Dy 

Time to Complete, 44 weeks; 800 hours Class Room ices 

Instruction; 1400 hours Shop Mechanics; 100 hours 

Laboratory; Radio Telephone License; Qualification 

to pass A. & E. Mechanic's License Test. AIRCRAFT RADIO SERVICE AND REPAIR 
$605, less $235 for CASH COUPON 





Time to Complete, 24 weeks; 150 hours Theory; 294 
hours Shop; 132 hours Code. 








MASTER MECHANIC $405, less $25 for CASH COUPON 
Time to Complete, 24 weeks: 400 hours Class Room 
Instruction; 500 hours Shop Mechanics; 75 hours 


Laboratory. 


sIN "LYING 
$355, lexs $25 for CASH COUPON BLIND F : 
Time to Complete, 3 to 4 weeks; 12 hours Link Trainer; 
12 hours Wasp Stearman Blind Flying. 


| LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT WITH ADVANCED $375 net cash—no part time work; no cash discount 
» 





AVIATION 


60 Air Hours: Time to Complet@, 50 weeks: 1000 miles 
Cross Country Flying: 800 hours Class Room Instruc- 


tion; 1400 hours Shop Mechanics; 100 hours Labora- REFRESHER COURSES 


tory: Radio Telephone License; Limited Commercial 





tong ty Lic es carer to pass A. & E. Mechan- Special price for any number of hours you require to 
ic 8 zicense est. . . 
i080, tone G88 fer CAS COUTEH obtain the license you seek. 








Partial payment plan with all courses, or five per cent cash discount if paid for in full at time of arrival. Board and 
Room, $8.00 per week. Part time work with all regular courses. You may earn one-fourth of your board and roum if you desire 





MAIL THIS COUPON: 


There are many advantages in coming ssscinseaisiseidiiatimastiansiasiaiabentinaiaaly 








Dallas Aviation School 
to Dallas Aviation School. Better Avia- ! lei ana _ 
tion Training for less money. Investigate, | _ ems a 
compare with any school anywhere. } _——— ———— 


























with the 


E.ditor 


a branch or wing of the WPA be 
instituted for preliminary training in 


This is not such a bad 


| has been suggested, variously, that 


military flying. 
idea, all in all, because there is plenty of 
good material in this multitude that is 
now wasting its time in wielding a pick 
and shovel on street paving projects 
While it is true that various training 
courses have been instituted for the 
WPA members, yet the matter has 
never been attacked with sufficient vigor 
to arrive at any practical results, Most 
of the courses have been simply ground 
courses with no practical flying instruc- 
tion. Wonder who will start the ball 
rolling? It is well worth while. 


Saal * * 


S predicted, there is now a strong 
trend toward reviving the old and 
honorable monocoque construction, both 
in designing bodies and wings of the 
laminated wood and molded plastic 
types. This is far from being a new 
idea for both Bleriot and Deperdussin 
built ships of the helical wound wood 
type many years ago, and the advocates 
of molded plastics have been puttering 
around for many years. This is a sure 
solution for failure at the connections 
and attachment points for there is noth- 
ing to work loose with an integral mold- 
ed monocoque structure. 
* * * 


Ts poor pick-a-back plane came to 
grief when only 400 miles from her 
goal, a short distance when compared 
with the 5,000 (plus) miles of her ulti 
mate objective. Even though not ar- 
riving, in the strictest sense of the word, 
the experiment proved the worth of the 
idea and shows it to be a success 
* * - 
F you wish to gain a good idea of 
present ground values in the agricul- 
tural districts, just try to rent a patch 
of cow pasture for an airport. Oil 
leases have brought less money. 
* + + 
T LAST, a terrain clearance meter 
has been devised which shows in- 
stantly the exact distance of the plane 
(Concluded on page 81) 
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Ori? 


The worth of SPARTAN TRAINING is an endorsement made by the 
young men who compose the DAWN PATROL—they come from the 
four corners of the World—Spartan Training has acquired International 
Leadership in Aviation. The doors of Aviation are open to YOU—step 
into the position you want through SPARTAN TRAINING. 


wo Peepane for Cancer 
Mt 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, P. 0. BOX 2649, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


GENTLEMEN: Send mea copy of the NEW 1939 SPARTAN Catalog and Supplement describing in detail Spartan 
Fiving, Mechanical and Radio Courses of Aeronautics, Tuition and detailed living expenses. 


NAME saciaatcacmdca _ - 
ADDRESS a ees 
CiTy_ ee STATE 

AGE ________ Any Previous Flying Experience? Sea 

















GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED 


Fame . : 


TICS 


Members of the 
DAWN PATROL 


Come From... 


CANADA 

MEXICO 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
CUBA 

PANAMA 

PORTO RICO 
COSTA RICA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
COLOMBIA 

PERU 

BRAZIL 

ECUADOR 
PARAGUAY 
GUATEMALA 
ARGENTINA 

CHILE 

VENEZUELA 
URUGUAY 

CHINA 

PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

RUSSIA 

ENGLAND 

SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 

DUTCH EAST INDIES 


And from every section 


of the UNITED STATES 


TAKE YOUR PLACE 
HERE WITH THE 


DAWN PATROL 


Py 


SEND TODAY FOR THE SPARTAN CATALOG 


Check below branch of 
Aeronautics you are most 


interested in: 


(C) FLYING 

= () MECHANICAL 

() RADIO INSTRUMENT 

(C EXECUTIVE-MANAGEMENT 
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This is the pair that suddenly shoved 
Howard Hughes’ world flight into near- 
oblivion: Corrigan and his old Robin. 


é 






E’S Laughing a the 


OW that Doug Corrigan is off the 

front pages, let’s look at him as 

we would any other human being 
—let’s poke beneath the glamor that 
clothes a public hero in the first great 
burst of mob attention. 

Doug Corrigan’s “wrong way” story 
has entered American folklore and he 
himself has become a symbol of many 
things—of determination to overcome ob- 
stacles, of ambition fulfilled, of youth 
triumphant. To millions of Americans, 
he is a vivid example of freedom and 
opportunity for all, and because of him 
thousands of discouraged young met 
have gained new hope. If Doug could 
do it without education, without re 
sources, without encouragement, with 
only a flaming, unquenchable purpose 
then they, too, have a chance 

And he gave the world a good laugh 


when it needed it. For a time he dis- 
placed wars and human bestiality in the 
average man’s consciousness. 

That’s quite a lot for one “grease-mon- 
key” to accomplish, you say. And you 
may wonder exactly what sort of a per- 
son is this Douglas Corrigan who made 
the most amazing flight in aviation his- 
tory. 

In some of the cities of his home- 
coming tour, Doug told the crowds, his 
vivid smile winning every heart: 

“The world’s been laughing at me, 
but I’m laughing right back at it, too, so 
I guess that makes us even.” 

Only the few who knew him during 
the years he worked in Los Angeles and 
San Diego airplane factories and hung 
around airports could appreciate that re- 
mark, 

It was spiced with a deep-rooted irony 


Corrigan (right circle) got the ocean-flying bug while working on Lindbergh's (left circle) Spirit of St. Louis. 


and told the story, in one sentence, of 
the lack of sympathetic understanding 
the thoughtless jibing he had endured 
in the long years he had lived to him- 
self, a veritable hermit in the midst of 
other men. 

In that statement is the key to the 
secret of his “backwards flight” yarn. 

Doug was enjoying sweet revenge, but 
not in the vindictive sense. In the glow 
of his achievement, the essentially good- 
natured Irish soul of this hitherto silent 
sky-man, this loneliest of all “Lone 
Eagles”, found no room for anything more 
deadly than subtle rebuke to those wh 
once had ignored him, and now rushed 
eagerly to the Corrigan presence, there 
to be bathed in reflected glory. 

“The world’s been laughing at me, bu 
I'm laughing right back at it. 

Life had been none too good for Doug 
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by HAROLD KEEN 


Aviation Editor, San Diego Sun 


Here is an unvarnished insight 


into Douglas Corrigan, the man. 


Perhaps this article will help ex- 


plain many of his "queer ways". 


* 


WORLD 


to that fateful day of July 
An orphan, he began shifting 


_orrigan 
18. 1938 
for himself very early. 
and didn’t stay on one job long, even 
after he had drifted into aviation in 1925 
from the building trades, in which he had 
served as a helper in Los Angeles. 

He was 21 when he worked on Lind 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis in San Diego, 
and he hasn't denied that then and there 
he became afire with the ambition he 
vas to realize eleven years later 

But something like that took a wad of 

oney. Lindy himself had backers—his 
plane was built specifically for a trans- 
atlantic flight, and not only that—there 
vas a $25,000 pot o' gold at the end of the 
New York-to-Paris rainbow. 

Doug began preparing. He started put 
ting money aside. You've undoubtedly 
heroic self-denial—of the 
meals he didn’t eat, the pleasures he didn’t 
seek, the girls he didn’t date. He de- 
lied himself all these things, yes—but 
not in the spirit of stoicism. He sim- 
ply was careless about his meals—he 
always had eaten a sketchy breakfast 
and lunch, consisting of a piece of pie 
or a banana perhaps both in a moment 
of indulgence; dinner was slightly more 
solid. It didn’t affect his health, and 
although it kept his weight down in the 
120’s, he could hold his own with the 
burliest mechanic in the plant. 

As for the ordinary pleasures—seeing 
a movie, going to a party, cultivating 
the friendship of girls—he just wasn’t at- 


read of his 


He was restless. 
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This is probably the most famous of present-day smiles. 


But Douglas Corrigan is laughing at, not with, the world. 
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These are the two men on the front cover: 






Douglas and Harry Corrigan, left to right. 
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Corrigan actually had very few instruments for his ocean 
flight. He is pointing to the compass in his old Robin. 


tracted to them. His limited education 
(he admitted with a note of defiance while 
in San Diego last September that he had 
never gone to high school) put him out 
of reach of good literature. But no one 
knew airplane engines better than Doug 
Corrigan. And airplane engines consti 
tuted his life. 

Under such circumstances, Doug at- 
tracted no real friends, because the aver- 
age person couldn't figure out a fellow 
like that. Nobody tried to understand 
him; his sensitive nature rebelled at the 
thought that others sized him up as some- 
what “peculiar”; and he tantalized his 
questioners with vague, off-the-track an- 
swers while he was installing the extra 
gas tanks in his old Curtiss Robin. 

The crowning blow came last year, 
when the Bureau of Air Commerce re- 
fused to grant him permission to fly the 
Atlantic. It is utterly impossible to 
realize how crushed was Doug Corrigan, 
and how bitter he felt that walls were 
always being built around him. 

Thus, when he flew the Atlantic, he 
had crashed through those walls. He 
had come out into a glorious new free- 
dom. He now laughs back at the world 
which laughed at him; and those who 
recall the strange recluse can appreciate 
the mockery in the “wrong way” story. 
It was more than the greatest piece of 
buffoonery of the century; it was Doug 
Corrigan broadcasting: 

“Yep, I guess all you folks were right 
about me. I never did act like any other 
normal person and you couldn’t quite 
figure me out. Now I start in one direc- 
tion and fly another. Just like me, isn’t 












it? What a bum navi- 
gator!” Oh, yeah? 

This is not just an 
interesting theory on 
the background of 
the story he told in 
Dublin. 

H. A. ‘“‘Jimmy”’ 
Erickson, the flying 
photographer for 
whom Doug worked 
at times in San 
Diego, points out 
that with the world 
at his feet, Corrigan 
is releasing all the 
emotions pent up in 
the years when ridi- 
cule was his lot. 

Ed Morrow, a fel- 
low worker with 
whom Doug had 
“batched” in a small 
apartment near the 
airport, recalls how 
fearful Corrigan was 
of being scoffed at; 
and how he conse- 
quently assumed a 
defensive attitude to- 
ward all who came 
in contact with him. 

J. J. “Red” Harri- 
gan and Doug Kel- 
ley, two of Doug's 
earliest flight instruc- 
tors, were amazed at 
the overnight person- 
ality change in their 
ex-pupil. The once-silent “grease-mon- 
key” had suddenly become self-assured, 
voluuble, a master of crowd psychology 
and one of America’s wittiest men. 

Only one thing could explain it. Doug 
Corrigan had thrown off all the inhibi- 
tions that had repressed him; he was the 
natural little Irishman now, his char- 
acter enriched by the culmination of a 
long, tough struggle. 

Occasionally reversions to the old 
Doug Corrigan were noticeable during 
his swing around the country. For in- 
stance, too persistent efforts to pry out 
information of his past were shaken off. 
He carried with him several resentments. 
He resented the inaccuracies about his 
past life, even about his flight, that 
marred the press accounts. Repugnant 
to him was the performance of communi- 
ties throughout the country which 
claimed him as a “home town boy”, and 
the attempts of individuals to cash in on 
the publicity of either having known him 
or employed him in the past. 

He vigorously denied that his uncle, 
the Rev. S. Fraser Langford, had taught 
him navigation, or that he had even lived 
with him for any length of time; he 
laughed at the stories of his carrying a 
pole to knock ice off his wings, or that 
he closed the door to his piane with a 
piece of bailing wire; he said no airline 
had offered him a transport pilot’s job 
There was a long string of untruths in the 
newspapers that seemed to irritate him. 

“Just about every city I’ve been in has 
claimed I came from there,” Doug com- 
mented as he neared the end of his trans- 


continental trail. “Funny how I got a 
lot of home towns all of a sudden.” 

I asked him if he considered settling 
down anywhere he could call home. 

With a poignant trace of the old Cor- 
rigan loneliness in his voice, he an- 
swered: “Home? Where is home?” 

One of the biggest “kicks” of his life 
was experienced at the expense of a 
former boss who had widely publicized 
the fact that Doug once worked for him, 

It happened at the recent National Air 
Races. The ex-employer was standing 
alongside Doug when someone remarked: 

“Tt’s amazing how you manage to be 
patient with the demands of autograph 
seekers.” 

To which Doug replied: “Years ago, | 
learned to be patient while waiting for 
my boss to give me a nickel an hour 
raise.” Just another subtle Corrigan re- 
buke! 

He has become sharp-minded, suspi- 
cious of the motives of those who shower 
praise on him. In San Diego, a Cham- 
ber of Commerce official asked him to au- 
tograph a photo taken at Lindbergh Field 
last year, in which Doug and his plane 
were pictured against a background of 
But the names of 
those were conspicuously 
splashed across the print, and although 
the photo was to be harmlessly used in 
a harbor department booklet, Doug 
shied away from it. It “smelled” like 
a publicity gag at his expense. 

And shortly afterward, he wanted to 
be sure that the baseball game at which 
he was to appear that day was being 
played for charity; it took the solemn 
pledge of the Mayor that no individual 
was going to make money on Doug Cor- 


two aircraft factories. 


factories 


rigan before the flyer consented to go. 

There was plenty of truth to Doug's 
petulant remark to reporters who had 
asked him who was managing his mul 
titudinous affairs: 

“I don’t need a manager! I’m the only 
one who knows what I want to do!” 

By the time he reached the west coast 
and the end of his transcontinental home- 
coming trip, he was a vastly different 


Below is a California school’s record of 
six hours of Corrigan's flight training. 
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Dbuug Corrigan than the unsophisticated, 
ovable young man whom the New York 
rowds exulted over. Adulation in two- 
score cities had hardened him a bit, had 
even mechanized some of his gestures to 
such an extent that he automatically 
owed to the right and left and waved 
is arms to imaginary crowds on empty 
treets in suburban or thinly settled areas 

ring the usual auto parades 
were occasional flashes in which 
became needlessly aggressive, such as 
e time he the Los Angeles 

an ré of his room when 

his telephone. Or 

yhen he warned the photographer who 
as trying to get a picture of Corrigan 
1 his box seat at a baseball game: 

‘You better not get in the way! I 
this game!” 


There 


ordered 
por ter out 


she attempted to use 


Vanna Sec 
And could it have been inflation of the 
ranium when he commanded the police 


escorting the parades in various cities to 


i slowly, so 


that “everyone could see” 


Or when he telephoned his old 


end, Roland Tyce, operator of the 
ila Vista airport just outside San 
ego, that he was coming over and to 
read the word around so that no one 


uld miss the great occasion? 


erhaps all this is being a bit too harsh 
Doug Corrigan. I don't 
because it’s all explainable and 


1en you study Doug’s youth. 


I 
th the real 
atural wl 
Don’t forget that for the past decade 
e had been virtually friendless, possibly 
eccentricities, also 


ause of his own 
ecause few persons took time to figure 
Doug Corrigan out. He had worked as 


4 night watchman in an airplane hangar 
return for a cot. He sweated for 
everything he owned and he had no one 
but himself to thank for his present po- 
sition. He drifted from job to job, his 
He never re- 
ived more than a modest salary. He 
rificed not only for himself but for 
brother Harry, whom he financed 
rough the University of California, and 
vho held a better job at Glenn Martin 
in Baltimore than any Doug himself 

ever enjoyed. 
As he himself admitted, he never had 

a real home. 


restless spirit unsatisfied. 


And he had a burning ambition to rise 
is obscurity, an ambition that 





Corrigan vigorously denies that his uncle, the Rev. S. Fraser Langford (above), taught 
This is one of many lies Corrigan blames on the newspapers. 


him navigation. 


caused people to observe his 
conduct with raised eyebrows. 

Once at the bottom of the heap, Doug 
now suddenly found himself at the top. 
It was an exhilarating feeling, and he 
experienced it to the full. Furthermore, 
he had a very real reason to laugh and 
mock and display an occasional arro- 
gance 

What matters most in a public figure, 
of course, is his impact on the crowd. 
And Doug’s, from the beginning, has 
been magical. He has an unsurpassed 
appeal, rising from a fundamentally un- 
spoiled boyish charm. The persons who 
wouldn’t look twice at Doug in the old 
days were swept along in the gale of 
laughter that followed in the flyer’s wake 
across the country. Doug’s witticisms 
have become so much a part of aviation 
legend that they need no repeating here. 

It will be unfortunate, though, if his 
actions on the recent triumphal tour 
across the country leave a tainted flavor 
in his particular bit of aviation history. 


strange 


Despite the bitter criticism of certain of 
Doug’s actions, it must be remembered 
that there is a story behind those actions 
well worth knowing. Also, much of his 
resentment and harsh treatment of per 
sons with whom he came in contact 
during that transcontinental journey was 
due to his great distrust for those persons 
and organizations that tried to capitalize 
on him. For this I cannot blame him at all. 
There is something about the modern 
American method of ballyhoo that would 
make the tamest kitten a raging wildcat. 
Doug’s sudden rise to international fame 
brought all these hounds down on his 
head. His only defense was that which you 
and I probably would have adopted... . 

Perhaps Doug will return to the ob- 
scurity whence he came. Or he may rise 
to occupy a permanent niche high in the 
aviation world. But anything from this 
point on will be anti-climax to the fel- 
low who taunted a world that previously 
had had no particular use for him. 

END 


Just before his take-off Corrigan signed the airport register as shown. Attendants later made the change. 








PILOT'S REGISTER 
Municipac Airport. Frovo Bennett Fiero 
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The Author. 


HY the average person is apt to 
look upon me and my fellow 
pilots as some sort of mystical 


supermen—or as devil-may-care, hard- 
drinking, lady-killing ‘“aeronauts” — is 
something I’ve had a difficult time figur- 
ing out. I’ve wondered about this little 
quirk in much of the general public’s 
imagination in connection with us flyers 
for quite some time; ever since I first 
came in contact with it back in 1927 dur- 
ing my Army flying days at Kelly Field 
and later at Selfridge Field as a mem- 
ber of a pursuit squadron. 

From what I’ve been able to gather over 
a period of years, a large part of the 
public has a sadly warped picture of the 
life we pilots lead. I feel fairly quali 


fied to speak on the subject, because | 
served my hitch as an Army Air Corps 
pursuit pilot and now am a _ pilot-dis- 


Pilot or no pilot, Mrs. Bartles sees that 


the author does his share of housework. 





by JOSEPH S. BARTLES 


What kind of a life do you think a professional airman 
leads? The author, a 7,000-hour veteran, tries to 
make up for Hollywood's utterly foolish portrayals. 


patcher for Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., more familiar to you as plain 
TWA. My present job is considered a 
promotion from the routine airline pilot’s 
job. At least I consider it a promotion, 
because I have much more time at home 
with my family. 

But getting back to these funny ideas 
the public has about us. As I have it 
figured, the fact that I'm a pilot makes 
me a fellow that gets stared at by some 
and mumbled about. Once in a while 
I’ve gotten wind of a few persons’ 
thoughts about the kind of life I pre- 
sumably lead—and I don’t mind saying 
right now that I’ve shuddered at the 
thought of trying to live up to that repu- 
tation. If I did, I’d be drinking the hard- 
est of hard liquor by the quarts night 
after night—seven nights a week. I'd be 
up early each morning, hangover and all, 


Mr. Bartles' greatest interest is his family. 
and Joe, Jr., are shown below. Joey takes after his father in his love of flying. 





flying a “tricky” airplane with death-de- 
fying and “inborn” skill. I'd have at least 
a dozen “steady” girl friends of the most 
exotic type in all parts of the country 
happened to fly to. On the other hand, 
if I were married my wife would be either 
crazy or a poor misguided lass who didn't 
know the kind of life I led until after 
the wedding. Then, of course, she would 
have resigned herself to a life of long 
hours alone waiting for her gay lotharic 
of the air to come home. 

Sounds doesn’t it? But that’s 
just a general resume of what I’m sup- 
posed to be doing with my life. Well 
I’ve had as much experience as any aver- 
age pilot—military and commercial—and 
I’m married, have two healthy and nor- 
mal children, have a pleasant and com- 
fortable home not far from Chicago’s air- 
port where I’m based, and consider my 


crazy, 


Mary Alice (left), the family pet 
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life representative of that of the 
age professional man. 





Let me get rid of that drinking business 
That’s the most common sin at- 
to flyers so I’d like to cover that 
ttle item now I think I had access to 
f pilot most folks would look 
spon as the hardest drinker—the hard- 
fying Army pilot. As 1 say, | went 
irough Kelly Field in San Antonio, Texas, 
d later served a one-year tour of duty 
with a pursuit squadron at Selfridge Field, 
Now, some of those 
1k a drink once in a while, 
right I’m not that. But 
ve seen a much more widespread and 





ttar trom Detroit. 





A boys tox 
| denying 


ntrolled amount of drinking among 
en in other walks of life. Much more. 
the first place, we fellows who fly lit- 





imperiling our own job every 
A pilot in 
s clrecked constantly by doc- 
me right up to speci- 
ations every time or he’s sure to be 


ime we even eat to excess. 
he Army 


rs—and he must « 


grounded. In the airline business it’s just 


as tough if not a little more so. One or 
two airlines even insist on checking their 
ilots’ physical condition regularly—in ad- 
lition to the periodic examination by the 
Authority medical men 


1v1 \eronaut ) 


So you can’t do any monkeying around 
ler those circumstances. You couldn't 
1 ’em ever you wanted to, and it is 


experience that no one wants to try 
We had plenty of work to do in the 
Army. In addition to keeping in abso- 
physical condition all the 
e, we worked our heads off learning 
verything a military pilot must know, in 





ddition to doing plenty of flying in speedy 
Army ships that require everything you've 


got to make them do their job right. That 
vas back in 1927 too, when there wasn’t 
€ amount concentrated radio and 
vigational work that has since been piled 


top of everything else an Army pilot 
So, by the time a routine day’s 


rk is over, the Air Corps pilot is ready 


There's not much of the dashing airman about Joe 


Bartles here. Mrs. Bartles is wearing his Army wings. 


This is the cozy-looking Bartles home in a Chicago suburb. It is typically American, 
Little wonder the author is home-loving. 


even to the family sedan on the driveway. 


for bed. 


evening 


And he usually spends a quiet 
probably studying navigation. 

That just covers drinking in the Army, 
though. There’s no question about the 
status of liquor on commercial airlines 
like that for which I work today. The 
situation here is much tougher and an air- 
line pilot is doing such a highly specialized 
job under the constant scrutiny of John Q 
Public that he dare not slip even once 
Not only that, the airlines crack down hard 

and permanently—on a fellow who shows 
the slightest sign of bottle-chasing. That, 
of course, is aside from the gauntlet the 
meticulous CAA medical examiners make 
an airline pilot run periodically. If a pilot 
runs himself down the doctors are sure to 
know it. They'll just as surely ground 
iim. When they do, his airline must re- 
place him and the chances are good that 
he’s through flying for any company. 





his family color movies made on their recent vacation in Latin America. 


As for this carousing around we pilots 
are supposed to indulge in, that too is silly 
Like our neighbors, my family and | live 
a perfectly sane normal life. In addition to 
keeping the Bartles fort in shape and see- 
ing that little Joey (he’s seven) and Mary 
\lice (she’s three) grow up in a normal 
fashion, Mrs. Bartles is a respected mem- 
ber of one of the leading churches in Hins 
dale, the suburb in which we have our 
home. She had charge of a church bazaar 
just the other day. And, believe it or not, 
we established our home out in Hinsdale 
largely because both myself and Mrs 
Bartles like plenty of peace and quiet 
She has laughed long and loud at certain 
aviation movies that depict the test pilot's 
wife dying by inches “awaiting the return 
of her loved one” from his day of “de- 
fying the elements.” Frankly, Mrs. Bar- 
tles has more confidence in my flying 


Photography is one of the author's favorite hobbies. Below, he is showing 
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Like many another respectable American home, the Bartles basement serves as the game 
room. Though the author is adept at ping-pong, Mrs. Bartles generally beats him. 


ability than she has in my ability to drive 
an auto—and I’ve been driving a car since 
L was 16. 

When I’m not working, Mrs. Bartles 
and I devote a good deal of our leisure 
time to golfing, swimming, visiting friends 
—everything any other normal family 
would indulge in. All of us like the mov- 
ies and go frequently. But we go to the 
neighborhood theater, because none of us 
particularly care for the long drive into 
Chicago. Occasionally we drive into Chi- 
cago to see a first-run show, but as a rule 
we feel much more comfortable in our 
quiet little suburban town. 

As I said a while back, I feel that 
I’ve been promoted, I used to fly the line 
on a regular run and averaged about 20 
days per month away from home. I didn’t 


like that being away part particularsy. 
In July, 1936, however, my company of- 
fered me the job of dispatcher at Chicago. 
I took it largely because it boiled my 
stays-away-from-home down to an average 
of just seven days per month. But I still 
fly the line at regular intervals; I have 
to, to keep up my pilot’s certificate. And 
I look forward to my days of flying, for 
it’s relaxing to sit up in the comfortable 
cockpit of a Douglas and just sail along. 
The actual job of flying surely is easy 
compared to what it was just a few years 
ago. Today we have scientific instru- 
ments all the way down to a robot pilot 
to do our work for us. So, all in all, 
it’s relaxing to get up in the air. I aver- 
age about 30 hours of flying per month 
now. I used to average 80 to 85 as a regu- 


Here again is proof that the modern professional pilot is a stay-at-home. The author 
poses his family beneath floodlights for another portrait to be added to his album. 











lar pilot. That’s what most line pilots fly, 

No, I haven’t had much time to do any 
hell-raising. After my year at Selfridge 
Field, I resigned from the Air Corps to 
go to work for the old TAT, a predecessor 
company of TWA. I flew as a co-pilot 
for about six months before I became a 
first pilot (or captain, as they call us 
now). Today, incidentally, a co-pilot has 
to fly on the right-hand side of the cock- 
pit for three to five years before becom- 
ing a captain. When I went to work for 
old TAT they only required that a fellow 
be an Army pilot. Today airlines won't 
consider a co-pilot unless he has 1,200 
hours or more. This is necessary to be 
sure the pilot has had proper training be- 
fore being assigned to modern equipment. 
I’ve never so much as scratched a plane 
in my 7,000 hours of flying. Only near- 
accident I’ve ever had was when I had to 
make a forced landing when the engine 
of my Army ship quit. Didn’t hurt the 
ship, though. 

Compared to my days in the Army, this 
airline flying is ultra-super conservative. 
In the Air Corps we were military pilots 
and had to simulate all the flying maneuv- 
ers and procedures required of military 
pilots. But flying on an airline is nothing 
but straight and level flying with the 
navigational and _ engineering 
equipment and personnel to see that things 
are as easy for the pilot as_ possible. 
Nevertheless, my work today is fascinat- 
ing. My ground job consists of the dis- 
patching of my company’s various air- 
liners in the entire midwestern area— 
and its an important job. Yet, it’s sur 
prisingly interesting, and my regular days 
of flying each month add just enough of 
the spice of relaxation to make it all ex- 
tremely pleasant. 

Of course, we airline pilots get in on 
little or no excitement while flying our 
big Douglases I once had an interesting 
experience in an airliner, though. It was 
back in 1935, just after we had received 
our first Douglas. It was the DC-1 which 
later, with a few refinements, became the 
standard DC-2. Anyhow, I was ordered 
out to the east coast to fly with D. W 
“Tommy” Tomlinson, TWA official who 
later conducted our “overweather” flight 
tests. In testing what then was a brand 
new airplane, we flew the ship around a 
triangular course ranging from Floyd Ber- 
nett Field, New York, to Bolling Field, 
Washington, and to Willoughby Spit at 
Norfolk, Virginia. When the weather went 
bad on us during the first of the flights, 
though, we completed the fifth lap of that 
course by flying six short flights between 
Newark airport, North Beach airport and 
Floyd Bennett Field. As I recall it, 
Tommy and I flew 18 hours and 22 min- 
utes non-stop the first day. The course 
was officially a 1,000 kilometer closed 
course. With the load we carried—in- 
cluding gas and the ship’s weight—we 
flew that course with a total load of 
24,845 pounds. On that day (May 17) 
we broke five world records and_ nine 
American records. We went up again the 
next day and beat our own marks and set 
five more. All told, our long flights broke 
a total of 19 world and American records 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Engineers have proved that the DC-4's much-discussed tricycle landing 
gear will withstand a landing shock of 200,000 pounds on hard runways. 


TESTING THE 


N the rose-light of the sunset, the stuff 
fs billowed away from the flanks of 

the gigantic, triple-tailed transport 

oked like blood. It poured earthward, 
filmed out, and became a mass of red. 

Inside the cabin of the monster a little 
sniffed the air, looked inquir- 
ingly at each other. “Smell anything?” 
\ pause Not a thing.” 

\nd pretty soon the transport landed 
Its crew scrambled down the long flight 
of steps, staring expectantly at the ship's 
luraluinin sides. “See anything?” An- 
“Not a thing.” 

So ended one of the countless tests of 
the Douglas DC-4. After four months, 
after flying and landing and taking-off, 
they were even experimenting with fuel 
dumping. That highly controversial ques- 
tion had to be decided. With the dump- 
valves on every airliner flying in America 
sealed by Federal order, that problem 
had to be settled for the DC-4. 

By last month, apparently, it had. None 
of the blood-red aniline dye released from 
the gasoline tanks had filtered into the 
Perfumed, it would have been 
smelled instantly. And waxy, any that 
failed to break away clean from the 
dump-outlets would have stuck to the 
plane’s towering flanks or its broad belly. 

Chief Engineer Arthur E. Raymond, 
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Knot of men 


cr pause. 
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vice-president of the Santa Monica Doug- 
las plant and panjandrum of the aero- 
nautical medicine men who tested the 
DC-4, pronounced himself satisfied. Satis- 
hed with take-offs, landings, banks, turns 
and climbs 


Most important of all, this 





by JAMES BASSETT, Jr. 


What has this four-engined 
giant done in tests? Modern 
aviation science has proved 
her a sound air transport. 


much was a certainty last month: 

The critics of larger aircraft, who have 
worried far into the night lest tomor- 
rows planes make obsolete today’s air- 
ports, have their answer. They have it 
in cold facts and figures. 

Thundering into Burbank’s Union Air 
Terminal with its almost-full 61,500 
pounds under sail, the DC-4 set her three- 
wheeled gear down safely in 1,275 feet. 
In comparison, the DC-3, 39,000 pounds 
lighter and only two-wheeled, consumes 
almost 2,000 feet for a normal landing 
after a scheduled flight! 

Taking-off, the story was the same. 
The DC-4 hoisted its might skyward 
after a 1,050-foot taxi down the con- 
crete runway. And the littler DC-3 
needs 1,200 feet! 

The critics got their answer regarding 
the forthcoming Boeing “stratoliner” 
months ago when the Army Air Corps’ 
B-17’s landed with ease at the nation’s 
A-1 rated fields. It can be done. Next 
year, when passengers fly, it shall be done. 
‘he cry that “wrens’ nests have been 
provided for eagles’ might have some 
justification; right now it has little. Al- 





almost breath-taking. All three wheels 


































The size of one of the ship's main landing wheels is 


retract fully. 


DC-4 


though airports need enlarging for the 
safety consideration, tomorrow's larger 
ships themselves won't be the prime 
cause for this amplification. 

The DC-4 met other pre-flight guaran- 
tees during its four test months, Ray- 
mond said. Its 46 jaunts proved that it 
will exceed its forecast speed of 240 m.p h. 
One hour at full throttle at 10,000 feet 
and another hour at 1,000 feet assured 
this. 

Climbing, sawtoothing into the heavens 
first on all four engines that generate a 
total of 5,600 horsepower for take-off, 
then on three and finally on only two, the 
DC-4 surpassed expectations, Raymond 
reported. With its quartet of motors 
thrashing, the Douglas wound up past 
25,000 feet with a full load aboard. Its 
rate of climb passed 1,000-feet-per-minute 
at 8,000 feet. That’s really climbing! 

Then Chief Test Pilot Carl Cover, an- 
other Douglas vice-president, reached over 
and switched off one engine. The DC-4 
gallantly found 20,000 feet under this re- 
duced power, climbing 580-feet-per-minute 
at 8,000 feet. 

Finally, Major Cover cut both port en- 
gines (see accompanying photograph). 
Douglas engineers had promised 9,400 feet 
for their giant baby and ten-feet-per-min- 
ute for the climb. The DC-4 didn’t let 
them down. Not by a tankful! It strug- 
gled to 11,000 feet, hovered there, and 
didn’t quit. Two engines carried it upward 
at 100-feet-per-minute. 

Until last month, as the Douglas DC-4 

(Continued on page 83) 








HE United States is in the process 

of being made the international scape- 

goat for the “delay” in the inaugura- 
tion of regular transatlantic air service 

Up until the time Europe became con- 
vulsed with fear of a major war, to the 
exclusion of all other interests, many of 
the British newspapers and magazines 
apparently were cooperating in what ap 
peared to be an Air Ministry-inspired 
program, designed to cover up what a lot 
of people on this side of the water believe 
are the Air Ministry’s own shortcomings 

Repeatedly in recent months, in language 
so nearly identical that it could hardly 
be anything but inspired propaganda, these 
publications have accused the United States 
of blocking the immediate inauguration of 
scheduled service. 

Those charges are 
wholly misleading. 

One British publication said “the Amer- 
icans, pioneers in the Pacific, are less pre 
pared than either of the two European 
countries (meaning Great Britain and Ger- 
many) for Atlantic flights.” 

That assertion is utterly untrue. 

Another contends that “until they are 
ready no service can begin, for they have 
laid it down that any service to the United 
States must be reciprocal.” 

That statement, too, is false. 

Basically, the transatlantic air situation 
today is this: 

Pan American Airways, which undoubt- 
edly is “the Americans” mentioned in the 
London publication, has been prepared 
for four years to carry both passengers 
and mail safely and without schedule in- 
terruptions, but has delayed inaugurating 
such a service until airplanes have been 


partly false and 
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The Boeing 


delivered that will make such a service 
profitable commercially. 

It was not until comparatively recently 
that Imperial Airways was in a position 
even to do a good job of carrying the 
mail, and neither the British airline. nor 
Lufthansa, which is responsible for any 
prestige Germany may garner on the At- 
lantic, can even hope to carry passengers 
with the airplanes available now or in the 
near future. 

While it is true that no service of any 
sort can be inaugurated until Pan Ameri- 
can, or some other American company 
(the agreement does not mention Panair 
as the United States’ representative) is in 
readiness, it was the British who insisted 
on the reciprocal clause in the agree- 
ment between the two countries—not the 
United States. 

That is a matter of record. 

Similarly, it is well known to the world’s 
leading aviation authorities, and probably 
to many of the readers of this magazine, 
that Pan American’s five-year-old Si- 
korsky flying boats, of the type that 
thread the South American and Bermuda 
routes, not to mention its two surviving 
Martins on the Pacific run, are superior in 
many respects to the latest Imperial Air- 
ways and Lufthansa planes. 

The Sikorskys, which already are obso- 
lescent by American standards, outperform 
everything the British and the Germans 
have flown to this country, not excluding 
the huge four-motored Brandenburg, 
which recently made a “record” round 
trip between Berlin and New York. 

The Pan American ships can carry 3,000 
pounds of payload, either as cargo or 
about 12 passengers, or a combination of 


"314" can carry 5,000 pounds of cargo and 40 passengers 
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freight and passengers, for 24 hours at 
an average speed of about 160 m.p.h. That 
is in addition to a full crew and all flight 
facilities. 

In other words, they are capable of fly- 
ing that much payload across the Atlantic 
by either of the two contemplated routes— 
the northern, on which the longest non- 
stop leg is the 1,900 miles from New- 
foundland to Ireland; or the southern, on 
which the longest hop is the 1,800 mile leg 
between Bermuda and the Azores—with 
perfect safety and plenty of gasoline left 
in reserve at the end of each leg. 

There is no foreign airplane for which 
the same claims can be made. Actually, 
the foreign ships which have made the 
transatlantic flight have been stripped 
down to the barest essentials, and even 
if it were physically possible to use them 
for passenger service—which it is not— 
they would not be suitable for this pur- 
pose. 

Until comparatively recently, Lufthansa 
had two types of aircraft available for 
transatlantic use—four-motored landplanes 
of the Brandenburg type; and catapult 
planes, like the Nordmeer, Nordwind and 
Nordstern, which have been shuttling back 
and forth between Germany and Pan 
American’s intermediate base at Port 
Washington, Long Island, all summer. 

When the Brandenburg made its highly- 
touted transatlantic hop last summer, it 
arrived in New York with less than an 
hour’s supply of gasoline in its tanks, 
and its officers revealed that, at the most, 
they could carry two passengers or be- 
tween 500 and 600 pounds of cargo. 

Considering the narrow margin of re- 
serve fuel available when the big ship 





across the Atlantic Ocean, 
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Even the obsolete four-engined Sikorskys could fly the transatlantic service, but not profitably. 


Doker Game 


landed at Floyd Bennett Field, it would 
seem to an impartial observer the height 

f optimism for the German pilots to 
consider carrying even two passengers, And 
so far as we know, the Germans have no 
‘super-super” ocean airliner planned. 

[The Nordmeer, Nordwind and Nord- 
tern, which are hurled from the decks 
f especially designed steamships, one of 
which was anchored in Long Island Sound 
until comparatively recently, are for that 
reason unsuitable for anything except 
freight use could not, or 
vould not, be subjected to the severe 
strain of catapulting, which is a terrifying 
physical experience even to pilots ac- 
customed to this method of taking off. 

In any event, these trim-looking air- 
planes have a payload of only 880 pounds, 
which would be barely enough to take 
are of the expected mail—and certainly 
not enough to accommodate sufficient 
passengers, with their baggage, to make 
passenger economically sound. 

In recent weeks the Germans have test- 
flown still another type, a high-wing mono- 
plane built by Dornier, papa of the fa- 
mous lumbering old DO-X. Also a cata- 
pult ship, and thereby automatically elim- 
nated from the passenger field, this ship is 
supposed to have twice the payload of the 
Vordmeer and Nordstern (still not enough 
to be commercially profitable) and to be 
powered with four Diesels. 

Imperial Airways is relying on three 
types. They are a DeHavilland four- 
motored monoplane similar to the Branden- 
burg, which was copied from an Ameri- 
‘an transport long since obsolete; the 
Mayo composite, or pick-a-back aircraft; 
and an improved Empire flying boat of the 


Passengers 


service 
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by 
JOHN C. A. 
WATKINS 


Aviation Editor, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 





What has happened to our much- 
promised transatlantic airline service? 
This forceful article tells the story. 








Four-engined Martin flying boats have been flying the route between the U. S. and 


Hawaii non-stop (2,400 miles) for years. But the payload has been far from satisfying. 


same type as the Cavalier, which has been 
doing a grand job on the United States- 
Bermuda run. 

The DeHavilland was not adopted for 
passenger use and, if it had been, would 
not carry enough to make it commercially 
profitable. 


Of a four-year-old design, its 


payload over the Atlantic, necessarily a 
non-stop trip since it is a landplane, would 
be only 1,000 pounds. 

As a matter of fact, disaster overtook 
Imperial Airways when the DeHavilland 
Albatross was making recent test flights, 
with Captain Geoffrey DeHavilland at the 
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controls. Landing with a heavy load of 
ballast simulating transatlantic conditions, 
the wooden fuselage broke in half just aft 
of the trailing edge of th 

The “built up” E 
expected to be ready for use for another 
year, at least. 
capacity for long hops. Their range with 
a commercially profitable load would be 
far too short for safety on the Atlantic 

The pick-a-back plane, which has made 
one transatlantic flight and is about to at 
tempt the longest non-stop hop record, 
probably to some point in India, is not 


e wing 
boats are not 





They, too, have little load 


considered—on this side of the Atlantic, 
at least—as anything more than a tem 
porary expedient. It has no provision 
whatsoever for passengers, will carry only 
1,000 pounds of cargo, and has room 
only for one pilot and one radio operator. 
Neither, of course, could be relieved en 


route. 

This particular airplane was obsolete 
long before it was built, and I know that 
| am running into trouble when I say so, 
for reasons which I will explain a little 
later. At the time Major Mayo “thought 
up” this amazing mechanism, there were no 
airplanes capable of taking off under their 
own power and flying the Atlantic with a 
sufficiently large load. Since that time, 
improvements such as the constant-speed 
propeller have made it possible, so far as 
this country is concerned, to produce air- 
planes with suflicient performance to make 
profitable transatlantic flights without hav- 
ing to be lifted into the air by another 
airplane or catapulted from the deck of a 
steamship. 

Not so long ago, writing in the news- 
paper of which I am aviation editor, I de- 
scribed the Mayo airplane and what | 
believed were its shortcomings, in much 


the same way as I have described it here. 


The much-touted catapult ships are 
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This "latest" German ship crossed the Atlantic with no payload, landed in the U. S. with little gas left. 


That description was sent to the London 
papers, one of which, in turn, printed a 
story under the headline “U. S. Jeers 
Pick-a-Back Plane,” and referred my story 
to Imperial Airways’ home offices. 

An executive of the British airline re- 
plied as follows: 

“Motivated, no doubt, by a _ certain 
amount of pardonable envy for the com- 
which has been described 
experiment’ — the 
\mericans have in this connection ‘fallen 
for’ a fundamental fallacy. 

“Unfortunately, it is a fallacy which fits 
in with the patriotism which apparently 
governs all American journals when writ- 
ing about their own aviation or anything 
which may appear to compete with it 
a patriotism which we in England might 
employ a little more frequently. 

“However, the facts as opposed to the 


posite aircraft 


as ‘aviation’s boldest 


fallacy are these: 

“The Mayo composite was in no way 
‘obsolete before it was built.’ 

“The invention of the constant-speed 
propeller in no way affects the principle 
of assisted take-off. 

“This invention, like all other advances 
in aeronautical science, can be applied both 
to the lower and the upper components 
of the composite aircraft, and consequently 
machines of Mercury’s type will always 
have an advantage in performance over 
aircraft operating with unassisted take- 
off, 

“This applies to new airscrews, improve- 
ments in slots and flaps, to refuelling in 
the air and to every other conceivable 
improvement which can be built into an 
aircraft. 

“It applies also to upper components of 
the landplane type, such as Major Mayo 
has already announced, as well as to sea- 
planes.” 


Of course, the constant-speed propeller 
can be applied to the composite aircraft 
(although the Mayo ship is not equipped 
with it) and, equally naturally, it would 
increase the airplane’s efficiency. 

But the British gentleman is making a 
broad statement when he says flatly that 
“machines of Mercury's type will always 
have an advantage in performance over 
aircraft operating with unassisted take- 
off.” 

What does he mean by performance? 
If he means merely taking off, flying to a 
certain objective and landing there, then 
possibly he is correct in his statement 
If, on the other hand, he takes into con 
sideration everything—the increased cost 
of such a composite, the mechanical prob 
lems which the nature of the composite 
creates, the dangers which such an ar 
rangement naturally will present—then he 
is wrong. 

Most American aeronautical experts in- 
sist the pick-a-back was obsolete before 
it was built, despite his arguments, and 
point to our own airplanes as examples 
The very improvements which he denies 
make such an arrangement unnecessary, 
have enabled this country to produce air 
planes of the conventional type which, 
from all standpoints, outperform _ the 
Mayo. 

Performance is the best criterion. Per- 
haps the most effective refutation of his 
contention would be to compare the Mayo’s 
performance with that of the Sikorsky, 
which in design is about the same age 
The Sikorsky does considerably better, in 
my opinion—without assistance— than does 
the Mercury with its lower, assisting unit 
Compare the performances outlined earlier 
in this article, and decide for yourself. 

What, then, is the advantage in deliber- 
ately creating the dangers, costs and prob- 


good for nothing except mail. Few passengers want to be shot into space. 
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lems of such a transoceanic makeshift 
when the conventional type—employing 
all the new aids which have been produced 
in this country—will do a better, safer, 
and simpler job? In the last analysis the 
job an airplane does, not the theory by 
which it is operated, is the deciding factor. 

Well there, as briefly as it could be out- 
lined, is the position on the Atlantic with 
respect to the airplanes involved, and, of 
course, excluding the personnel and the 
methods of operation, which seem to be 
about equal 
It should not be assumed from this, 
however, that Imperial Airways’ service 
from Bermuda to New York and Balti- 
more is not of the finest quality. The 
British airline has the very highest type 
of men flying Cavalier and directing its 
ground operations, and from the stand- 
point of passenger comfort and = con- 
venience, the newer British ship is su 
perior to the older Bermuda Clipper. 

Returning to the Atlantic, the average 
reader may well ask why, if Pan Ameri- 
can has equipment with which it could 
inaugurate a service to Europe, it doesn’t 
go ahead and do it 

The American company could go ahead 
right now with its Sikorskys and start a 
transatlantic passenger and freight service 
which would be satisfactory in every re- 
spect to everyone—except Pan American. 


lt would not be satisfactory to the air- 









line for economic reasons; every flight 
would cost Panair thousands of dollars 
because, as good a ship as the Sikorsky 
is, it still won’t carry enough payload on 
such a trip to show a profit. 

For this reason, the American company’s 
officials feel that they may very well wait 
until the first Boeing Atlantic Clipper is 
ready for use—that probably will be about 
the time this appears in print—and start a 
really commercially sound, comfortable, 
and thoroughly prepared service. 

The Boeings, which everyone should 
know by now are the largest flying boats 
ever built in the United States, will carry 
5,000 pounds of cargo and about 40 
passengers in luxurious comfort across the 
Atlantic. Most important of all, from 
Pan American’s point of view, they will 
make money on every trip. 

There is the basic difference between the 
American and the foreign airlines operat- 
ing over this stretch of sea. Pan Ameri- 
can (speaking of just one domestic car- 
rier) has to depend almost entirely on 
revenue from operations to continue its 
services, whereas both Lufthansa and Im- 
perial Airways are heavily subsidized by 
their respective governments. 

Both Great Britain and Germany are 
anxious, for the sake of the prestige which 
they think they will derive from it, to get 
their transatlantic services started, and 

(Continued on page 70) 


The British are working on a “built up" version of this Empire boat for their transatlantic airline. 





Britain's DeHavilland Albatross, 
already four years old, cannot 
carry enough to make it a profit- 
able ocean transport. Recently, 
while undergoing load tests, it 


broke in half on a landing (left). 



















This “pick-a-back" plane recently flew 
the Atlantic carrying about 1,000 Ibs. of 
cargo. Even the more outspoken British 
experts agree that this ship is both ob- 
solete and impractical as a money-maker. 























Next time you hear a pilot pooh-pooh flivver 
planes, make him read this article. The author 
is an old-timer and has been flying "big stuff" 
for years. The little ships need no apologies. 


I'LL TAKE THE 


LIGHTPLANE 


by FRANK LAMBERT 


41 AY, this is certainly a piece of 
machinery. It makes the crate 
I fly around here look like a box 
kite.” 

Every pilot who has flown big planes 
around the country during the past few 
years has heard this sentiment more than 
once. It is most often expressed at the 
smaller airports where large transport 
airplanes are not familiar sights, but 
everywhere there is a surprising amount 
of undisguised envy toward the pilot who 
happens to be flying a big plane. Re- 
marks such as the one just quoted have 
usually brought a “modest” smile of 
sympathy and some kind of polite reply. 
“You'll be flying a bigger one some day” 
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sounded all right. Anything to make the 
fellow feel better about the size of his 
plane. 

But after steering heavy ones around 
for a couple of years I found my own 
attitude had changed so much that polite- 
ness was no longer necessary. Instead 
of sympathy for the fellows who flew 
the few-horse buggies, either for pleas- 
ure or for hire, I began to develop a 
little honest envy in return. I began 
saying, “Brother, you don’t know how 
lucky you are.” And I meant it. 

The present enthusiasm for bigger and 
bigger airplanes may be fine for the men 
who build and manage them. The com- 
mercial and military experts who deal 


with cold figures are pleased with the 
longer ranges and the higher percentages 
of useful or destructive load that the new 
monsters have made possible. The big 
planes make interesting reading and fine 
pictures and they make even the most 
sophisticated airport visitors stand and 
stare. They are ideal for people who 
like to fly without much sensation of 
flying and for a few mechanical and 
mathematical airmen who like to juggle 
gadgets and numbers. But for the aver- 
age pilot who prefers to fly according 
to his own judgment without resorting to 
calculus and logarithms they are just 
more and more grief. 

As a professional pilot with an inter- 
est in the progress of aviation I should 
be highly pleased with every advance 
that makes for faster and more profitable 
air transportation—and I am. But as 
one who likes flying for its own sake I 
am beginning to view the present trend 
with alarm. 

Not many of us are worried by the fact 
that bigger planes mean proportionately 
fewer pilots. The inevitable growth of 
aviation will keep most experienced 
pilots busy for some time to come. Fur- 
thermore, the present trend in transport 
design can not continue indefinitely, de- 
spite many amusing and fanciful pre- 
dictions. The size of plane is limited 
by a great many practical considerations, 
such as the space required for landing 
and takeoff maneuvers, while the future 
volume of air traffic is limited only by 
the height of the atmosphere. We are 
more disturbed by the fact that most of 
us with a few years’ experience may 
eventually be assigned to the biggest 
ones almost exclusively. And we don’t 
want to give up flying small planes. 

A great many pilots, both amateur and 


Flying in small airplanes like 
this Aeronca is just sky-motoring. 
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professional, are overlooking the fact 
that most of the real and unique joys of 
flying and many of its advantages can 
be found only in the small airplane. Re- 
cent improvements in the design of big 
planes have given them a proven supe- 
riority for one important job: carrying 
heavy loads for great distances. For 
most other purposes, many of them im- 
portant, the small plane is decidedly 
better. Unfortunately a great many peo- 
ple, including many who should be 
wiser, have somehow gotten the idea 
that the big airplane is superior in almost 
every respect. This is decidedly untrue, 
and it is untrue from the standpoint of 
those who want to fly or just to ride. 
[he increasing acceptance of such an 
erroneous assumption is undoubtedly 
harmful to aviation as a whole. 

Of course, as long as this tendency to 
be overawed by mere bigness—‘‘mega- 
lomania” a psychologist might call it 
persists among those who are a part of 
aviation, the people on the outside can 
scarcely be expected to recover from it 
We have been too much impressed by 
the fact that big planes have improved 
so much during the past few years. 
After all, there was a great deal more 
room for improvement in the big plane 
field. Most of us can easily remember 
the time when the favorite transport 
looked like a sky-going tool shed, the 
Army’s fastest bomber was dubbed the 
“Flying Barndoor,” and big-plane pilots 
were laughingly called “truck drivers” 
by the more fortunate fellows who flew 
“real airplanes.” Improvement in big- 
plane design was long overdue, that’s 
why it was so impressive when it finally 
came around. And that’s why the con- 
stant, steady improvement in smail 
planes has received comparatively little 
attention 


In the Army they call big bombers 
like this Boeing “flying barn doors”. 


For some time now everybody has 
been looking at the new, awe-inspiring 
bombers and transports so much that 
the small planes are scarcely noticed. It 
takes an entire formation of Army pur- 
suit planes to even attract attention 
where once they were practically the 
whole show. After being the cocks-of- 
the-air for many years, pilots of small 
planes have actually become apologetic. 
The general public and many pilots of 
all classes, including private and ama- 
teur, talk of flying in terms of length 
and span and tonnage. Commercial and 
military interests have recently concen- 
trated on exploiting the long-neglected 
usefulness of the big plane, and the aver- 
age individual has been so much im- 
pressed by these efforts that you can 
now measure most flying ambitions in 
terms of wingspread. The desirability 
of an airplane, either for flying or for 
riding, is generally assumed to be di- 
rectly proportionate to its size. 

Let’s be fair to those who think of 
any sky-carriage hauling five passengers 
or less as an aerial midget or maybe just 
a toy. They are in the majority, and 
maybe it isn’t their fault, after all. We 
have been so preoccupied with the more 
startling and obvious developments in 
aircraft that we have forgotten real 
progress in aviation does not depend on 
bigger and bigger planes, It is natural 
that the man-in-the-street, still woefully 
uninformed about the fundamentals of 
flying, should have gotten that impres- 
sion, The man who knows nothing of 
automobiles and motoring is most im- 
pressed by our moving vans and double- 
decker busses, and probably considers 
them the supreme achievement of the 
motor industry, And it is not surprising 
that most people, even those who try 
to keep informed should assume that 
big planes are somehow “safer” than 
small ones, It will take a great deal of 





education to establish the fact any good 
plane is safe enough when flown under 
normal conditions with reasonable care, 

But most important of all is the fact 
that flying or riding in a big airplane is 
entirely different from flying or riding 
in a small airplane. Already there are 
thousands of “veteran” airline passen- 
gers who think they know a lot about 
“the air”, and who have really learned 
just about as much as a passenger on the 
Queen Mary learns about the sea. And 
a great many “experienced” passengers 
will never learn what pleasures they 
might enjoy as passengers or pilots in 
airplanes that fly more like birds and 
less like celestial Pullman cars. 

True, big planes are more desirable 
for covering tremendous distances in a 
big hurry, since they are more com- 
fortable in some respects, just as rail- 
road trains are more comfortable than 
automobiles. But after becoming accus- 
tomed to the greater pleasures and 
privileges of automobile travel the aver- 
age healthy individual seems to prefer it 
most of the time. Flying in a small 
airplane is simply aerial motoring. Fly- 
ing in a big one, while a very pleasant 
experience, is far from being the most 
interesting or the most enjoyable way 
to travel by air, and aviation as a whole 
would profit greatly if this fact were 
more generally known. Travelling in 
this manner has many of the limitations 
of ordinary train or bus travel, such as 
restricted routes and stopping points, 
monotonously constant speed and alti- 
tude and direction, and comparatively 
poor scenic opportunities. The pilots 
have a much better view of whatever 
(Continued on page 78) 























This is Treasure Island as it looks from the air today. The elaborate buildings 
toward the rear are those of the exposition. Note hangars and Clipper in foreground. 
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Every 
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This professional snobbishness, born tye, a 
of the fear that the public might see that h 
something it could not understand and ling h 
would therefore distrust, has been dis airline 
appearing gradually. But it has not yet tailed 


disappeared from the shop-space, now bet tha 
by WILLIAM is WRIGHT leased instead of rented. You'll find it a SPCC 
still in many a roundhouse, lots of bus- ican s 
line terminal shops—and at plenty of 
airports. Perhaps the operators fear the 
The new air base on Treasure Island is planned around the spectator. Every opere- public may get dirty, rubbing against 
tion will be under his eye. The sketch below illustrates part of this unusual plan. greasy equipment and send in the bills 
from their cleaners; maybe they only 
think the public will get in the way. At 
any rate, there are a good many KEEP 
OUT signs, still. 

The big break away from them has 
been made by Pan American Airways, 
the company which has conquered more 
precedents than it has oceans, and has 
drawn a fine bead on another one. Pan 
American will set up a new transpacific 
base in December, on man-made Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay. 

And in this new base, Pan American 
will tear the KEEP OUT signs off the doors, 
change the wording to WELCOME, and lay 
them down at the portals like so many 
door mats. The public will be given » 
every chance to understand Pan Ameri- my Isla 
can, from the First Flight Officer to f won 
the last con-rod pin. a for 
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no airline can be run 


it way and nobody knows it better 


un that airline. The public will be 
thin arm’s reach, but there will al- 
rys be a sheet of glass between the 
luntary apprentice and the monkey 
h. An “airline under glass” is a 
description of the new transpacific 
pper base on Treasure Island. 


It's planned around the spectator. 
will be right under his 
e, and he will be steered around so 


very ope ration 


that he can see everything without get- 


g hurt, or greasy, or in the way. No 
line has ever laid itself so open to de- 
ed scrutiny before, and it’s a good 
t that none ever will again, for there’s 
pecial circumstance behind Pan Amer- 
n’s unprecedented exposure. The cir- 
stance is a World's Fair, from which 
world’s longest ocean airline will 
rate as an “exhibit,” on the main 
ne for 20,000,000 invited guests. 
The company rocked along. well 
ough at its old Alameda base, until two 
ew factors came up. One was the 
vy’s decision to build a $13,500,600 
base right there, and the other was 
Boeing 314 Clipper. It was a double 
and Pan American was forced out. 
new 41-ton Boeing would require 
stly improvements, notably a new 
hing amp, which could scarcely be 
pleted before the Navy took over 
e airline’s lease. There was no sense 
building a new beaching-ramp for 
Navy; the smart move was to build 
ramp at a new permanent base— 
mewhe re 
The logical place was 400-acre Treas- 
te Island, which had just been dredged 
Irom the bottom of San Francisco 
y for that very purpose. It was much 
ore convenient, being ten minutes from 


san Francisco or Oakland via the $77.- 


25 


Here are plans to let every 
air-minded visitor see the 


Clippers being overhauled. 
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When the Navy took over Pan American's old base at Alameda, Treasure Island proved 
ideal for the Clippers. The Martin above is shown on its special beaching gear. 


Future spectators will be able to watch the men below work on Clippers almost as 
close-to as the photograph shows them. Huge windows will separate shops from public. 


































































Pan American's new base can easily accommodate the new Boeing boats. Above is the 
Boeing's beaching gear (right) shown beside that of the present Martin Clippers. 


000,000 Bay Bridge. It was already 
equipped with the finest airport terminal 
building in America, bar none, and two 
fine big hangars that would each hold 
four of the Boeing 314’s, with their 152- 
foot span. It had lee water with a 
world of clearance for landing and 
taking-off. It was a $7,000,000 municipal 
airport, and it had everything. 

It even had the World’s Fair, which 
holds title to Treasure Island from Feb- 
ruary 18 to December 2 in 1939. Mov- 
ing to Treasure Island during World’s 
Fair year would throw on Pan American 
the most dazzling glare of publicity that 
ever struck an airline. President Juan 
Terry Trippe, Pacific Division Manager 
Clarence M. Young, and everybody in 
operations thought it over very thor- 
oughly, and then decided that the air- 
line could “take it.” 

“And while we’re about it,” they de- 
termined, “we'll do it up brown. We'll 
put spectators’ galleries everywhere, and 
build the shop-walls of glass. We'll lay 
out the floor plan so that the most in- 
teresting jobs are in the foreground 
Then we'll just go on about busi- 
ness, with the public looking over our 
shoulders.” 


our 


So the company signed two con- 
tracts—one with the city and county 
of San Francisco; the other with th 


1939 Golden Gate International Exposi 
tion. The municipal contract makes the 
airline a tenant of the airport, and is 
effective after the World’s Fair closes 
It’s a ten-year lease, renewable for a 
like period, at $1,000 a year for the first 
five years; $5,000 annually for the next 
five, and $10,000 a year for the balance 
of the lease, if renewed. 

The Exposition contract makes Pan 
American an “exhibitor,” just as Chrys- 
ler, Ford and General Motors are ex 
hibitors and under the same reasoning- 
to gain the friendship and confidence 
of the public. The fact that Pan Ameri- 
can’s is a truly operating exhibit is the 
smash of the Fair, and the airline is 
so intent upon making it a display of 
routine operation that the installation of 
a public address system was debated for 
a long time. Pan American is quite will- 
ing to explain all the visitor sees, but 
was just a little afraid that the loud- 
speakers might lend a carnival touch— 
a hint of the side-show spieler 


Pan American’s advent required 
sweeping changes in plans for develop- 
ment of Treasure Island, which World’s 
Fair officials joyfully carried out. The 
Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts became 
the Hall of Air Transportation; the 
International Building was enlarged to 
handle the art show, and the foreign na- 
tions were moved into picturesque little 
buildings around a chain of lagoons. 
Plans for a huge replica of Old Faithful 
geyser, in the Port of the Trade Winds, 
went overboard so the Clippers could 
use this sheltered “harbor within a 
harbor.” The water-sports arena was 
moved, to make more room. A new 
gateway was set into the west facade of 
the Exposition city, so that Clipper pas 
sengers could be whisked directly to 
the Bay Bridge artery. 

The airline picked out its “exhibit” 
space, with an eye to the spectator every- 
where. In the Hall of Air Transporta- 
tion, they took 65,000 square feet, 
about three-quarters of this perma- 
nent hangar building. That will be 
the transpacific base, for terminal over 
haul of the Clippers on all the Pacific 
schedules. In the same hangar Pan 
American took space for storage, pas- 
senger waiting rooms, and customs and 
immigration facilities. In the million- 
dollar air terminal building, the airline 
took room in the control tower, the pas- 
senger concourse and in the wings of 
the building for public information, radio 
and business offices. At the close of the 
Fair, the airline plans to take over 
the entire hangar and half of the ter- 
minal building. 

Outdoor space includes plenty of 
ground area and a substantial part of 
the Port of the Trade Winds, seaplane 
basin at the south end of Treasure Is- 
land. Facilities will include a beaching- 
ramp and marine railway for hauling 
the Clippers into the hangar on cradles; 
loading docks for passengers, mail and 
merchandise; refueling dock with tank- 
age for 24,000 gallons of gasoline and 
necessary mooring buoys, roads, fences 
and walkways for spectators. Pan 
American has gone to work on its in- 
stallation, and will spend about $450,000 
on Treasure Island during the first ten- 
year period of the lease. So much for 
statistics. 

Now, what will the airline “exhibit”? 





The answer is everything—and it’s true, 
but it bears analysis. Let’s start with a 
Clipper, inward bound from Hong Kong 
through the Golden Gate. It swings low 
over Treasure Island, circles miles to 
the eastward and returns to split the 
water off the northern sea wall of the 
World’s Fair isle. It taxis along the 
island’s length and rounds the point, into 
the Port of the Trade Winds, to make 
fast alongside the passenger float. The 
crowd races after it, like small boys 
chasing the band in a circus parade, to 
watch the snuggling-up process and to 
see the passengers disembark. 

Then the big specially-built cradle 
is maneuvered beneath the Clipper. Salt 
water sluices from the hull as the sea- 
plane heaves out of the water and rolls 
slowly along the marine railway, past 
the crowd, around the curve and into 
the hangar. 

Perhaps it’s one of the “small” Mar- 
tins, but more probably it’s a Boeing 
314, because four of the six Boeings are 
assigned to the Pacific division and the 
first of them is expected to go in service 
about the time the western World’s Fair 
opens on February 18, 1939. If it’s a 
3oeing it’s the largest flying boat ever 
built in America, the largest in passenger 
and a 74-passenger 
So the crowd thunders after 






service anywhere 


sight to see 


it into the Hall of Air Transportation 
which is three-quarters Pan American 
and one-quarters general aviation ex- 


hibits. 

Upstairs they go, to the elevated spec- 
tators’ gallery, to watch the Clipper 
maneuvered into service position, with 
service-stands towering to essential 
points. Mechanics and sheet metal work- 
ers in white coveralls—the airline is 
going to run up a big laundry bill— 
swarm all over it. Under ordinary 
routine, two of the four 1,500-horse- 
power, double-row, 14-cylinder Wright 
Cyclone engines are dismounted for 
overhaul. Not long ago this engine was 
on the Army’s secret list, with KEEP OUT 
signs reinforced by locked doors all 
around it, but this overhaul is going to 
be right out in public for the first time 

Terminal overhaul of a Clipper is a 
matter of the crowd looks 
around. Up there in the middle of the 
gallery is a mock-up of the Boeing, a 
section of the passenger space complete 
with seats, trim and proportions, all 
identical with the ship on the floor be 
low. Most of the girls stay right there 
taking flights of fancy to the Philippines 
and the Antipodes, but the men remem 
ber that the gallery is on top of the 
shop-space, and they amble down the 
stairs. 


days, so 


There they find a partition, mostl) 
windows, across the width of the build 
ing. Right next to this glass wall, the 
airline is going about its business of pre 
serving its wide safety-factor. Beside 
the stairway is the machine and metal 
shop, full of the practical problems 0 
seaplane maintenance. Here the barrel 
are coming off those new Cyclone er 
gines; the metal-workers are cutting 
welding, shaping and grinding away # 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Front to rear are Britain's Avro Anson, A 


irspeed 


Oxford, Hawker Hind, Avro Tutor and Hawker Fury. 











Above is a striking picture of the force with which the hurricane hit. Taken from 


a low-flying plane, the picture shows the wrecked waterfront of New London, Conn. 


N Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 

ber 21, one of the most disastrous 

hurricanes and floods, followed 
by a tidal wave, ever to blow its ven- 
geance on the eastern seaboard raked 
northward from the tip of Long Island 
to beyond Boston before blowing out 
to sea, leaving in its wake hundreds of 
dead and injured, property damage total- 
ing millions and the complete wreckage 
of ground transportation and communi- 
cation facilities. 

Into this area of havoc and death there 
remained in operation only one form of 
transportation—the commercial airlines. 
As American Airlines holds the franchise 
for aerial commerce into the New Eng- 
land area both from New York City on 
the south and Albany, New York, on the 
west, this unexpected burden fell square- 
ly into the laps of their operations and 
reservations departments in New York 
and Boston. 

Within a few hours after first reports 
of the enormous death list and property 
damage toll left in the wake of the 
storm began to filter back over crippled 
telephone and telegraph wires into New 
York City, the reservations department 
of that airline was flooded and over- 
running with requests for reservations 
to the stricken area. Before noon of 


All railroads were cut off by the flood 
Thursday, September 22, there were 


that accompanied the hurricane. The sub- 
merged rails above were at Hartford. 






The devastating storm took its toll in 
aviation also. Like the beacon at right, 
many hangars and airplanes were wrecked. 
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by M. H. CARRINGTON 


Commercial aviation played 
a stirring role in the recent 
New England hurricane. Air- 
planes replaced the rail- 
roads, autos and even boats. 


* 


more than 800 on the waiting 
lists for passage to Boston. 

At Newark airport Bill Miller, Ameri- 
can's flight superintendent, was frantic- 
ally tearing his hair as hundreds upon 
hundreds of pounds of extra air express 
and mail began to stack about his ears. 
The reservations department kept asking 
for more and more ships. Every extra 
plane on the ground at Newark was im- 
Those 


persons 


mediately placed in_ service. 
undergoing minor repairs in the shops 
were supplied with double crews in 
order to speed their return to service 
but still the demand for space exceeded 
the supply of available equipment by a 
ratio of eight to one. 

Rumors that the government, for the 
first time in history, was going to ask 
the airlines to carry first class mail by 
air to and from Boston only added addi- 
tional grey hairs to already-harrassed 
Miller at Newark. 

The result of this morning of hurried 
confusion several long distance 
telephone conversations with American 
\irlines officials at the home offices in 
Chicago and shortly before noon Charles 
A. Rheinstrom, vice-president, asked 
the immediate assistance of United Air 
Lines, Eastern Air Lines and TWA to 
help out the already overtaxed equip- 
ment and personnel of American Airlines 
during the emergency period. These lines 
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were to carry only passengers; no mail 
express. 

lo old-timers, that Thursday at 
Newark airport will never be forgotten 
It was one of wild confusion. From the 
terminal there was a steady 
und constant stream of all types of 
equipment landing and taking off as 
fast as they could be serviced and loaded 
vith mail, express and passengers. The 
\C-2's were carrying 14 passengers; the 
their full load of 21 passengers 
mn every trip and even the DST sleeper 
planes were being operated for the first 
time to Boston carrying 24 passengers 
and full loads of mail and 
express on all trips. 

The terminals of United, TWA and 
Eastern were similar sights as crowded 
limousines rushed to the terminal doors, 
jischarged their passengers and whipped 
yack toward the city for other waiting 
loads 

By midnight more than 2,500 persons 
ad been transported on north and 
southbound trips between Newark and 
Boston to set up a record in aerial 
travel that commercial aviation is not 
soon to forget. All airlines, forgetting 
nter-line “feuds” and operations prob- 
lems, had united as one in a common 
ause to meet human needs. 

It is an amazing chapter in avia- 
tion history that this fleet of skyliners 
as written over a wind-wrecked and 
flood-stricken New England—a chapter 

t soon to be forgotten by those that 
participated from all airlines or by those 
that reaped the benefits of this combined 
effort for the movement by air of pas- 
sengers, mail and express between the 
two great cities as all other forms of 
travel, with the exception of boats, 
foundered in the ruin of the storm. 

When the first seven days of the 
mergency was and statisticians 
ad time to draw their breaths and add 
their figures, it was found that American 
exclusive of United, TWA and 
in and out of Boston, 


American 


DC-3's 


capacity 


over, 


Airlines, 
: 


‘astern operation 


had carried 7,000 passengers, 86,000 
pounds of air express, 17,000 pounds of 
air mail and 200,030 pounds of first 


ass mail to and from Boston on their 
) While the other lines, with 


Ouglases 


The 12 TWA Douglases hastily called into Newark airport (above) are part of the fleet 
sent to American Airlines’ aid by three other airlines: 


the exception of Eastern—who on Thurs- 
day, September 22, did carry a round 
trip of air mail and first class mail be- 
tween Boston and Newark—did not carry 
mail or express, their passenger figures 
totaled about 3,000 for the week’s period, 
to make the seven-day period a top 
one in commercial air transport history 
for a given number of passengers carried 
over a specific route between any two 
cities. 

Said Hamilton Thornquist in the 
Boston Evening Transcript on Monday, 
September 26: 

“Never in the history of this country 
and probably of the world, has there 
been such a volume of air travel between 
any two cities as there was on the Bos- 
ton-New York run during the few days, 
when travelers took to the air because 
other forms of transportation were dis- 
rupted by hurricane, tidal wave and 
flood. 

“The East Boston airport, one of the 
leading air terminals in the United States, 
swung swiftly into action to handle the 
extra rush. Additional experienced men 
had to be called into the control tower. 
Soon traffic operations were geared to 
the increase. Where at first, when the 
emergency calls were sent out, there 
were 18 Douglas transports lined up 
along the field, the schedules were ironed 
out shortly so that each plane spent 
only a minimum of time on the ground. 

“"‘We kept them in the air where 
they ought to be, said Captain A. L. 
Edson, airport superintendent. 

“A similar rush, comparable to that 
experienced by American, TWA, East- 
ern and United between Boston and 
New York, was felt by Boston & Maine 






























































TWA, United and Eastern. 


The four airlines did heroic jobs of 
flying serum and supplies to the area. 






Anxious passengers by the hundreds had 
to depend entirely on air transportation. 












Boston's airport (left) was concentration 
point for the dozens of busy airlines. 
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This hangar at New London, Conn., was blown down, wrecking the privately-owned 
airplanes in it. New London was one of the hardest-hit cities in the hurricane area. 


Airline operations departments worked day and night keeping air traffic moving. 





Airline reservations office in Newark and Boston literally were swamped with orders. 
Many of these clerks were brought from other parts of the country for the emergency. 


The airlines, flooded with hundreds of telephone calls every hour, “imported” as 
many operators as possible from other cities. The 21 below were flown from Detroit. 


| dl 
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Airways and by Mayflower Airlines 
Charter work and emergency operations 
swelled the business of Inter-City Air- 
lines and E. W. Wiggins Airways, who 
carried more passengers during this 
emergency than during any period of 
their business history. 

“All other aviation departments at 
Boston airport were kept busy during 
the emergency. The National Guard 
kept all its ships in constant duty, cover- 
ing isolated areas where communication 
had shut off residents and the Army 
Air Corps detachments flew over the 
stricken areas on special missions. 

“Passengers came from all walks of 
life, and several nuns were among those 
carried. Captain Edson reported that 
the only strong critic was a man who 
berated the administration staff for not 
having a wheel chair on hand for 
crippled travelers to use in getting from 
their automobiles to the planes.” 

Add to Mr. Thornquist’s description 
the fact that it was impossible to send 
adequate replacements for overworked 
personnel to Boston for two days follow- 
ing the storm and that the employees of 
all airlines in the cities worked long 
hours overtime, and you have a pretty 
concise picture of the storm activities 
at the Boston airport. 

Most significant about the entire pic- 
ture in the opinion of some observers, 
however, was the fact that for the first 
time in history the United States Post 
Office Department had granted to the 
airlines (American in particular) the 
right to carry first class mail. Ever 
though the action was brought about 
by emergency conditions resulting fro: 
the complete collapse of ground trans- 
portation facilities, some aviation ob- 
servers saw in the airline’s successful 
completion of the task, the first stepping 
stone to having all first class mail on 
long hauls transported by air. This 
already is done in England and has 
long been advocated in the United States 
but heretofore it has never been put 
in practical use. 

The argument of the Post Office De 
partment always has been that the air 
lines were not equipped to handle the 
large loads of first class mail. Yet dis 
proving this theory in its entirety wa‘ 
American Airlines who transported te 
and from Boston in a seven-day period 
a total of 200,000 pounds of first class 
mail in addition to 17,000 pounds 0 
regular air mail and 86,000 pounds 0! 
air express. 

In American’s New York reservatior 
office, at the height of the emergent! 
operations, it was estimated that ther 
were more than 2,000 telephone call 
an hour pouring into the office will 
about 800 calls an hour having to £ 











unanswered because of the lack of per 
sonnel to handle them. 


Extra personnel ranging from pilot} 


and stewardesses to station agents | 
reservations clerks and treasury depart 
ment employees were rushed to New 
(Continued on page 68) 
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by ROBERT CUMMINGS 
as told to Edward Churchill 


Flying is CHEAPER 
than Driving 


The author is a popular Hollywood star who has taken 
up flying as a hobby and for economical transportation. 


HEY call me “aviation’s ambassa- 
dor in Hollywood.” 
rhe I've drawn that title 
s that I not only am personally en- 
thusiastic about private flying and have 
ged more than 500 hours, but because 
interested a great many people 
nthe business and have taught my wife 
nd several other people to fly. 
Why am | 
Because I find that flying is economical, 
whicl later; because it is rest- 
because I like to go 
through life in a straight line without 
any detours or curves, hitting my ob- 
and this is typified by air travel; 
ecause | can go more places and see 
more people in three days by plane than 
in a month; because fly- 
ng gives me a sense of accomplishment 
hich is reflected in every 


reason 


} 
i nave 


enthusiastic? 


more 
relaxing; 


tul and 


ectives, 


nd confidence 


ay life—and because it’s fun! 

I've made mistakes. One of these 
hould be passed along to anyone about 
fo start out on a flying career. I got 
my first instruction willy-nilly, wher- 
er I could find it and really didn’t 
achieve my objective for about eight 
years. The moral of this is that if you 


ntend to fly, you should find a good in- 


structor, stick with him and his airplane 
intil you've really learned to fly. 
you have 


Once 
it, you'll never lose it. 





I'm afraid I can't write about any 
thrills which I’ve had. I'll not be able 
to put you on the edge of your seat with 
hair-raising tales of my narrow escapes 

because there haven't been any. My 
story is one of safety and sanity—the 
new safety and sanity which is going to 
sell aviation to a bigger market than ever 
before. 

It is my personal belief that anyone 
can fly. I say this because I taught my 
wife to fly in 23 hours after instructors 
told me: 

“She just isn't 
learn.” 

You couldn't guess why she couldn't 
learn. She put too much dependence 
in me, and she had the belief that flyers 
needed something supernatural in their 
make-ups which made it possible to take 
a plane off the ground 

She learned to fly a couple of years 
ago. 

And, when I bring up the story, I'll 
have to tie in a thought with it—women 
can learn to like aviation. My wife is 
Vivian Janis, former Follies girl and 
leading woman, who never had seen an 
airplane at close range until after she'd 
married me. At first when I told her 
I flew, she was incredulous. Later, 
when I started taking her around to air- 
ports, she was bored. Still later, when 


the type. She can't 









































Two of Hollywood's most enthusiastic flyers 
are the author and his pretty wife, Vivien. 


she saw me fly, she was fearful and ex- 
cited. When she first started to go up 
herself she was frightened. When the 
time came for her to solo she was terri- 
fied. And, when she actually flew an air- 
plane alone for the first time she was 
thrilled to death! 

She’s been thrilled ever 

The biggest stumbling block to avia- 
tion is women who don't understand any- 
thing about flying. They are afraid, 
happy about being afraid and knowing 
nothing about the laws which govern 
flight. 

Vivian today is the perfect 
She checks the gasoline weight, bag- 


since. 


co-pilot. 


gage weight, pounds the passengers 
weigh, and everything pertaining to 
cross-country flights. She knows the 


performance of my motor well enough 
to detect when the smallest thing is 


wrong. She checks equipment, super 
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intends repairs and keeps a cost record 
of our flights. 

The first time Vivian said: “I can 
never learn to fly,’ I replied: “You're 
going to learn.” 

I put her in the airplane which I'd 
bought—a “70” LeBlond Porterfield— 
and began instructing her Finally, 
when she began to show fear, I used 
to tell her: 

“No movies for you until you have 
a lesson.” 

One day after many, many hours, we 
went up to the north end of Mines Field, 
at Inglewood, California. I let her land 
the ship and then I started to get out. 
There was terror in her face when she 
said: 

“IT can’t do it alone.” 

“You're going to do it alone,” 
her. 

She started to cry. She continued to 
cry. Nothing I could say or do would 
stop her. Finally, I closed the door of 
the ship, walked away. The motor ticked 
over slowly. I looked back. I could 
see the tears streaking down her cheeks. 
I walked a little farther. Still 
no action. I walked still farther 
and I heard the motor rev up 
to its peak. I turned around, 
and Vivian was shooting down 
the field. 

She made a perfect take-off, 
circled, added a landing to her 
score. Then, when I started 
toward the ship, I saw that she 
was laughing! She was thrilled 
to death! Before I could get 
to the ship, she was in the air 
again. She made six perfect 
landings and would have made 
more if I hadn’t stopped her. 

“Why the sudden change 
from tears to laughter?” | 
asked her that night. 

“I was depending on you. 
I thought you had some sort of 
a supernatural power that made you fly,” 
she replied. “Now I know that you’re 
just an ordinary person—like me—and I 
can fly, too.” 

That was that. She's been an enthusi- 
astic flyer ever since. I have seen many 
husbands introduce their wives to avia- 
tion and cultivate an interest through 
short flights—no rough stuff—until they 
have confidence. Then teach them to 
fly. I’m telling you, there’s no kick in 
the world like having a wife for a co- 
pilot, interested in flying, and anxious 
to share in the fun that is in store. 

Of course, I think that every flyer 
has a yearning for it at an early age. I 
was raised in Joplin, Mo., and went to 
school there. I was about 10 years old 
when Joe Ben Levery, the famous barn- 
stormer, cracked up a ship while spend- 
ing a week in our town, and left it. An 
other fellow and I got an aileron from 
the wreck and tried to build a ship 
around it. We didn’t do so well, being 
only 10. Later I saw Omar Locklear 
come through town—the big movie stunt 
pilot—and charge $10 a ride. I talked 
my father into letting me go up—and 
that sold me! 

Later, on June 9, 1927, my birthday. 
I visited the airport at Joplin and found 


I told 


an airplane—a Monoprep with a Velie 
motor—actually for sale! The price was 
$800. Two of my chums—I was a sopho- 
more in high school and they were in 
just about the same classes—got inter- 
ested, too. The boys, Orville Langford, 
Dick Ferig and |, bought the plane for 
$200 down, with the agreement that we 
would all be taught to fly. 

And we all soloed! 

I went off alone in just three hours. 
It’s the thrill supreme to be alone in a 
plane, the boss of it, give it the gun and 
have it do what you want it to. I have 
never lost that first boot in flying—it’s 
still with me! 

The other boys hopped it alone, too, 
and I must’ve built up about 15 hours. 
We never kept track in log books. The 
Department of Commerce wasn’t ex- 
tending its influence into Joplin at that 
time. Wed still be flying that crate, I 
guess, if Fertig hadn’t set it on its nose. 
He struck a drain pipe that was taking 
water off the lower end of the field. We 
didn't have the money to repair it—so 


it was repossessed. 





Of course, I had family trouble. Dad 
never knew I flew. Mother gave me 
the money for my share of the down 
payment. Later, I had to give up for a 
while. Remember that I said I thought 
once you started you ought to finish. I 
couldn't. I went to a lot of different 
schools in different places and ended up 
at Drury College, in Springfield, Mo. I 
was pledged to a local fraternity, Delta 
Gamma Chi. The boys asked me what 
I wanted to be when I graduated. 

“An actor,” I replied, “and an aviator. 
In fact, I am an aviator.” 

This was a mistake. From that mo- 
ment on, I was the unlicensed ace of 
the school. 

“Tf you can fly,” said the president 
of the fraternity, ‘““why don’t you fly?” 

“T will,” I replied, “if the fraternity Il 
pay for it.” 

We went out to the field and started 
chiseling—yours truly and 25 college boys 
in cut-down Fords. The first pilot re- 
fused to let me take his ship because 
I had no license. Another had duals, 
took me around three times and turned 
me loose. I made a take-off, a circle 
and landed. After that, the boys be- 
lieved me. But I wasn’t so sure about 


myself! 


Things are much better these days 
than they were ten years ago. As ] 
became an actor and worked in this town 
and that, I was always going out and 
getting in a few minutes. Different air- 
planes, different instructors and differ- 
ent prices each time. It used to cost 
me from $15 to $25 an hour, while today 
a good plane can be rented anywhere 
for $5 and hour and, if you belong to a 
flying club, you can get your time for 
as little as $1.50 an hour. With all the 
publicity that aviation gets, people won't 
believe this simple fact. 

“Aviation’s not for me,” so many peo- 
ple say, when I broach the subject. “It 
costs too much.” 

Their figures are fantastic, running to 
$500 for a ten hour course. At least a 
dozen friends of mine have started to 
fly after learning that with reasonable 
application they can be soloed for $35 
or $40. 

It sounds a little far-reaching to say 
that I’m an actor in Hollywood today 
because of my love of flying and my de- 
sire to own an airplane. I met Vivian 
in the east, when she was 
starred with the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies. We were married in 
Akron, Ohio, on February 27, 
1935. Later, the road company 
came to Los Angeles and we 
quit. I had no job, few pros- 
pects. Vivian and I used to gi 
to airports and I’d point out 
the different makes and models. 

One day I pointed out a gray 
Cessna and said: 

“I’m going to get a good job 
and own one of those.” 

Vivian asked: “How much 
do they cost?” 

“Oh, five or six thousand,” 
I said, trying to sound casual 


"Ya can't land here! This emergency field is for airplanes only!" She Gt tds Gee 


ever own one, and I don’t blame 
her. But I did. Right after that I gota 
break in my first picture, and I’ve been 
going ever since. 

After settling in California my first job 
was to get an instructor whom I felt 
knew his stuff. I shopped and shopped 
around until I found a man who not only 
flew well but kept his equipment in good 
condition. His name was Dwight F. 
Peterson. He was at Dycer Airport 
Proof of my judgment lies in the fact 
that today he’s an inspector with the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

“Just pretend I've never handled the 
controls,” I told him. 

“That won't be hard,” he replied. 

So I really went to work, eight years 
after I’d actually owned my first air- 
plane! 

There is one thing you must under- 
stand. I didn’t make a great deal of 
money. You don’t have to be a million- 
aire to own your first airplane. Or, for 
that matter, your second. But you want 
to use your head. You can buy a lot ol 
big airplanes with a lot of power and 
speed very cheap these days. But, as 
that ancient saying goes, “it isn’t the 
cost but the upkeep.” 

So I had my choice between a new 

(Continued on page 80) 
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. new This is the finer touch in flying. The three British Gloster "Gauntlets" are 
SKY SKIL L practicing aerobatics tied wing to wing. Photograph by Charles E. Brown. 

















Flying Cadet Joe 


tial air. Pennants whip in the breeze. 

Grandstands, filled with eager spec- 
tators, form the background. Off to one 
flank, their props slowly ticking over, 
are the airplanes soon to be flown in the 
graduation review exercises. Up steps 
the General, commanding the Air Corps 
training center and on the manly chest 
of Flying Cadet Joe Smith he pins a 
pair of silver wings. The Girl Friend 
rushes out from the grandstand and she 
and Joe go into a clinch, and I reckon 
they live happily ever afterward. 

And then someone asks, “Yeah, on 
what?” 

Which leads to other questions. For 
instance—would Joe be kept on the 
Army pay roll? If so, for life or for how 
long? Is that gentleman lurking around 
the corner a talent scout for an airline 
or a bill collector? Is Joe now out of 
a job with a year’s gruelling work at 
Randolph and Kelly Fields behind him 
and a pair of silver wings in front of him? 
Or is he sent to the infantry or cavalry 
to march through mud or wipe horses 
noses? In other words, what does he 
now do for money and if any, how much? 

Joe, my friends, is a college graduate, 
24 years of age. For the past year he 
has been a flying cadet in the Army Air 
Corps getting $75 a month, free board 
and uniforms. He now finds himself 
ordered to a tactical unit of the GHQ 
Air Force, reporting there as a second 
lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve, on 
active duty; promised three years of such 
active duty with a bonus of $500 and the 
possibility of an additional two-year ac- 
tive tour as first lieutenant, after which 
he will be placed on inactive status (mili- 
tary terminology for being thrown out 
jobless). That bonus looks big to him 
now, but it’s really about two months’ 


Te band is playing a stirring mar- 
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Smith is at the co 


of these fighters- 


FTER 


ntrols of one 





He hopes the Arm 


y will keep him there- 


by MAJOR ROLAND BIRN 


A flying cadet, having graduated from Kelly Field, has 


one of two opportunities: 
(which he usually prefers) 


pay and allowances as a flying officer. 

Reporting to his new station he finds 
himself assigned to a squadron in the 
attack group. Readers, meet the Squad- 
ron Commander, the Skipper, the Major, 
as he will be known to Joe, and let’s sit in 
on their initial conference. 

“Sit down, Lieutenant; make yourself 
comfortable. Just graduated from Kelly, 
eh? Specialized in attack, too. That's 
good; we sometimes get pilots who’ve 
trained in observation or pursuit and we 
have to unlearn ‘em a lot. Where did 
you go to school, how much and what 
did you take? Work at anything?” 

“Got a B.S. from University. In 
electrical engineering, communications. 
Took the flying cadet exam as soon as I 
graduated, but worked summers in my 
father’s radio shop.” 

“Married?” 

“Why, no sir. 
as a cadet.” 

“Yes, I know, but many of you get 
wives along with your wings. You now 
have prospects of a job that’s steady for 
three'and perhaps five years—or for life 





You have to be single 


staying in the Air Corps 


or flying for an airline. 


if you make the regular Army Air Corps 
All fixed up at the B.O.Q. (Bachelor 
Officers’ Quarters)? That's good. Get 
yourself settled for the rest of the day, 
but first check in with the squadron ad- 
jutant, next office. My operations offi- 
cer will see you in the morning. Your 
job, besides that of pilot, will be assistant 
communications officer. Nothing very 
technical, it’s the communications pro- 
cedure that gives us our greatest trouble 

“You'll fly in B-Flight under Captain 
Holiday. Tomorrow you'll also meet 
him and the rest of the officers. 

“Always remember that as far as /’m 
concerned you owe your first loyalty to 
this squadron and me. Because you're 
a new man don’t feel you don’t know 
anything. But there’s still a lot to learn, 
and maybe to unlearn. Time will tell. 
Well, see you here at 7:45 tomorrow.” 

And Joe, walking over to his quarters, 
wonders what the Skipper meant when 
he said “time will tell.” 

That evening in his two-room apart- 
ment he takes stock of himself. 

First his financial status. His neigh- 
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THEN WHAT? 


jor across the hall helps him out on the 
income and outgo. 
Base pay as second lieuten- 


Sl. adcapaudsiauweeliaeaien $125.00 
Flying pay, 50 per cent of 

BNE senha cethwdanKwees 62.50 
Subsistence allowance ...... 18.00 

oe $205.50 


The amount of the subsistence allow- 
ance he discovers is misleading. His 
mess bill will be $40 a month instead. 
There is also a $5 fee for an orderly. 
His quarters, however, are rent free. If 
he lived in town because of a scarcity of 
quarters at the field he would get an ad- 
ditional $40 rental allowance. 

“Doesn’t cost much to live,” remarked 
Joe. 

“Well, you'll soon get tired of these 
G.I. (government issue) furnishings. 
You'll want some comfortable furniture, 
good window drapes and lamps; paying 
off about $35 a month on all that. Your 
Officers’ Club dues is another $4. If you 
get a car that'll be about $50 a month. 
Leaving what?” 

“About as much as I made as a cadet.” 

“Sure, but how much did you save out 


of that? And you'll also need a couple 
more uniforms. But it’s still a darn good 
job.” 


“You bet,” agreed Joe, wholeheartedly. 

In the morning Joe met his fellow 
officers in the squadron. The major in 
command, the two captains, the four first 
lieutenants and two of the seconds were 
all regulars; Joe being one of the six 
“shavetail” reservists. 

_The squadron flew Northrop A-17’s. 
Some retractable landing gear A-17A's 





were expected in the group, such was the 
rumor, and there was even talk of a twin- 
engined attack plane. Perhaps their 
squadron would soon get one or both 
of these other types. 

A flying mission was scheduled for the 
squadron as part of the group mission 
at ten that morning, the operations officer 
soon explained to the assembled officers. 
Same thing as yesterday, only with the 
bugs out of it. Better timing on the part 
of the element leaders, looser formations, 
wider circles on assembly so a late for- 
mation could cut corners and assemble 
more quickly. Any questions? The 
squadron commander would say a few 
words. 

It didn’t seem so complicated or diffi- 
cult, Joe remarked later to his new supe- 
rior, the communications officer, at the 
radio shop. 

“Wait till you do it in these A-17’s. 
You've been handling mostly BT-9’s and 
a few A-12’s at Kelly. You'll probably 
be checked off in an A-17 this afternoon, 
but this morning you'll ride in the rear 
seat of the flight commander's crate. Be 
a week before you're turned loose on a 
squadron mission. That's the policy in 
this outfit. Not saying you're goofy or 
congenitally haywire, but we look ’em 
over first. But I want you to meet the 
enlisted men in this radio section P 

And so was Joe launched on his career 
as a flying officer in the Army Air Corps. 

It was two years before he took his 
first long vacation on a month’s leave of 
absence. He was then an element leader, 
of a two or three-plane element, still part 
of B-flight under Captain Holiday. His 
ground job was that of squadron com- 


of giant sirliners, 
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munications officer, the former incum- 
bent having been transferred to the base 
headquarters, the unit that ran the ad- 
ministrative, technical and supply over- 
head of the large flying field where Joe's 
attack group was stationed. Joe had an 
assistant in that job, another reservist— 
a brilliant, likeable, but lazy and unde- 
pendable youngster who gave the squad- 
ron commander more trouble than all 
the other officers in the squadron com- 
bined. 

Joe's pilot time was now almost 800 
hours; he had passed into the “safe” 
period of his flying career. In that time 
he had survived enough experiences to 
teach him that the good pilots lived 
longer mostly by avoiding useless jams 
wherever possible. Accidents? One 
belly landing when his landing gear 
on a new A-17A wouldn't lower; no per- 
sonnel injury and the plane only slightly 
damaged. And another time when the 
squadron was giving a gunnery demon- 
stration to the high ranking students at 
the Army’s command and general staff 
school at Fort Leavenworth, Joe dropped 
down too close to the tree tops as his 
element screamed downwind toward the 
line of cardboard silhouette targets, and 
felt a series of light taps somewhere be- 
low him. When he landed there were 
green stains on his prop blades. “I saw 
the leaves fly” said his crew chief. 
“You'll never come any closer than that 
and still live, young feller” were the 
words of the skipper. Only a month 
previously Joe had packed the personal 
effects of a pal who had hooked the tree 
tops too deeply and made his last and 
violent, flaming landing. “He never 
knew what it was. It was all over in a 
second” he told the lad’s mother, and 
hoped that was the truth. 


(Continued on page 82) 


















Uncle Sam is strengthening VY 
our air forces BUT... | 


Object of these searchlights is to spot low-flying planes. Yet we have very few. 





HE United States could not properly 
equip an anti-aircraft regiment inside 
rs even if we le it! 
by JAMES FARBER two yeal n if we tried it . 

America is at least two years behind 
what is needed for anti-aircraft defense 
No more powerful indictment of the 
. : - anti-aircraft defense as it exists in the 
Experts continually dispute the effectiveness of this coun- United States today could probably be 
, “= J : made by anyone. But no such trenchant 
try's anti-aircraft defense. Truth is that judgment can- truth could be spoken and still be trench 
; z : ant unless the authority were of the 

not be passed on equipment America has so little of. highest and most irreproachable. 
For those two statements I cite Malin 
Craig, General of the Armies and Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, 
s : - : speaking before a convention of the Adju- 
Below is the latest automatic anti-aircraft range computer, a potent war machine. tant-Generals of the National Guard. He 
was not indicating what is now available 
as being obsolete or inadequate in itself. 
He was referring to America’s appalling 

shortage of anti-aircraft material. 
And, I suspect, General Craig may well 
have had in mind something about the 
indifference of the American people and 


possibly of the military services as well 
toward the all-important question of pro- 


viding ourselves with an adequate antt- 
aircraft defense 

Major-General H. A. Blanding, speak- 
ing as head of the National Guard Bu 
reau, had a somewhat similar idea when 
he stated: “The most serious deficiency 
in the whole set-up is the astonishing lack 
of anti-aircraft equipment.” 

This apparent shortage, so trenchantly 
referred to by ranking officers of the 
United States Army, was recognized 
earlier this year by President Roosevelt 


who recommended to Congress that a 
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big anti-aircraft program be gotten under 
way immediately. But what was more 
to the point e President stood behind 
to appropriate $6,800,600 
ds for a 1939 expansion 


the proposal 
additional fun 
balance the modernizing pro- 
had just begun. 
voice of authority is added 
ng demand that something 
it anti-aircraft with the 
analysis of Major-General 
land, Chief of Coast Artil- 
hose direction anti-aircraft 
rations are carried on. Gen- 
says: “America is today 
tages in equipment and per- 
vital chinks in the 
nor of National Defense.” 


In 


program, t 


gram the 


l under 
defense p1 
eral Sunder! 
beset by s 


sonnel | e are 


ird to the comparatively unde 

machine guns as defense 
ft, General Sunderland deals 
ing blow at the situation 


erica today when he says: 


ime 
eloped us¢ 


f furnishing proper fire 
nediate calibre 
been touched! Vast improve- 
led in machine gun fire con- 
improvements are needed 


weapons 


ol apparatus!” 
What, indeed, has Amer- 
at is the situation, exactly? 
then, study the organization, 
personnel and operation of 
States anti-aircraft artillery. 
gun is at present in 
four rubber-tired 
The barrel 
evated to an angle of 80 degrees 
to minus 10 degrees. The 
shell is fired by operation of a hand 


lipment, 
United 
The three-inch 
is mounted on 

hich are removable. 


de pressed 


The three-inch anti-aircraft gun is used at present. It is fired automatically. 


lever—and after that the firing is auto- 
matic. 

Aiming is indirect, by means of a spe- 
cial fire-control director mounted on a 
trailer. In use at present is the Sperry 
Director which electrically transmits the 
proper elevation to the four guns com- 
prising a battery. The Sperry Director 
is a “data computer.” It plots the course 
of the target as officers gaze through in- 
tricate telescopes and assemble informa- 
tion mechanically. The Sperry machine, 
as it plots the course of the targets, 
where the shell bursts must be 

An operator watches the target 


shows 
placed. 


through telescopic sights as corrections 
are made. 

In addition to the Sperry computer, 
there are two other mechanical adjuncts 
of an anti-aircraft battery that are all- 
important. These are the stereoscopic 
range finder and the sound locater. To- 
gether with the computer, these devices 
are called the “Three Robots” of the anti- 
aircraft. They are the heart of anti-air- 
craft and if disabled, you have no anti- 
aircraft. 

The stereoscopic (height) range finder 
is the same as the usual artillery hori- 
zontal range finder except that through 


The stereoscopic range finder is similar to the usual artillery range finder but 


has been adapted for aircraft use. 


lt can measure an airplane's height accurately. 














Anti-aircraft machine guns, experts 
say, are far from fullest development. 
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the stereoptical arrangement, it deter- 
mines target altitudes. It then transmits 
the data automatically to the computer. 
The sound locater, standard model, has 
four horns—‘ears’’—which fisten for the 
sound of planes from great distances and 
heights. Each pair has a separate func- 
tion, one to determine height, the other 
to determine direction and distance. The 
sound locater can “hear” planes effec 
tively and accurately for 10 miles and 
at night is hooked up with 800,000,000 
c.p. searchlights and automatically points 
the beams in the direction of the antici- 
pated flight. It is accurate to within 
one degree. 

The chief problem solved by these de- 
vices is to enable anti-aircraft to get 
firing data and make computations 
accurately with as great speed as possible 
And the time element marches on in 
almost split seconds. 








These sleek capsules of death are 
high explosive anti-aircraft shrapnel. 


Since the guns of each battery have 
their positions determined mathemat 
ically—that is, the area to be protected 
having been divided off into sectors for 
each gun to fire into, the assignments 
are made according to what commanders 
wish to accomplish. Each of these pow- 
erful 3-inchers, fires a 30-pound shell at 
a muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet per second 
Che vertical range is eight miles and the 
horizontal, 11. Four guns can fire 100 
shots a minute. This is due to the auto- 
matic feeding and to the celerity of com- 
putations. 

Under present plans, each battery bris- 
tles with .50 calibre machine guns also 
having special mechanical sighting de- 
vices and, at night, firing Juminous tracer 
bullets into the air. Chief disadvantage 
of machine guns is in the manpower. It 
takes coolness and sheer brassbound 
courage to man a machine gun, with lit 


tle if any protection, against a ship roar- 
ing down to earth spitting lead at ground 
troops at better than 1,000 shots a minute. 

But there are other objections to the 
machine gun as an anti-aircraft defense 
although they wili not, of course, cause 
it to be abandoned by any manner of 
means. 

The quick appearance of airplanes in 
a sector defended only by anti-aircraft 
machine guns may quite likely find the 
gunners unprepared for fast work. Like- 
wise, the limitations of the gun itself— 
the short trajectory of lighter bullets 
yielding to the irresistible pull of gravity 
—discount it to a large degree. 

And here is another curious fact—a 
disadvantage, too, by the way: a machine 
gun firing tracer ammunition at an air- 
plane give the gunner an idea that his 
bullets are going straight out and are 
following a straight line toward the tar- 
get. This is an optical illusion, partly 
explained by the fact that the gunner 
is trying to keep his eyes focused on the 
target which is, of course, rapidly mov 
ing. It seems to be getting bigger all 
the time; it is probably changing its 
height, either by diving or climbing. Be- 
yond a range of 500 yards (which is a 
very short one) a machine-gunner works 
at a tremendous disadvantage. 

Anti-aircraft at present does much of 
its practice firing over bodies of water 
The standard target is the sleeve towed 
by an airplane. 
practicable are radio-controlled full-sized 
planes and attempts to use them have 


Regarded now as im 


been abandoned. Chief obstacle was 
their excessive cost—$11,000 to $18,000 
apiece—pretty expensive target practice! 

Reginald Denny, famous motion pic- 
ture actor, may have the solution to the 
anti-aircraft target problem. He has de- 
veloped a six-foot gas model which was 
pictured in the November issue of POPULAR 
AVIATION. The Army and Navy are 
both very much interested and are giv- 
ing it a thorough test. It is believed to 
be a good target, costs even less than 
the standard towed-sleeves and is far 
less dangerous. 

Another anti-aircraft problem is that 
of personnel. Materiel and technique 
are studied by officers at the regular 
officers’ course at the Coast Artillery 
school, Fort Monroe. This is intensive 
training and is of great value to the 
service. But the War Department, after 
training officers, does not insure that 
they will be kept in the duties for which 
they have been trained. They may be 
detached for foreign service or for duty 
with schools or on civilian details. And 
these factors are further complicated by 
promotions which are constantly chang 
ing the status of all officers in the serv- 
ice. Thus, a first lieutenant, graduating 
from the Coast Artillery school becomes 
a crack soldier in the duties he has 
learned to perform. But when he be- 
comes a captain, he may receive an as- 
signment elsewhere, and certainly the 
scope of his duties will change. 

It’s a kink in the system which will 
probably have to remain. After all, you 
can’t keep a man down when he is en- 
titled to climb up, simply because he 


(Continued on page 66) 

































Dr. Brock long has advocated “feeder” air mail service. During the Here is the “flyingest flyer" in the cabin of his latest 
recent National Air Mail Week he flew this bag of mail in his ship. ship, a trim Monocoupe. Dr. Brock travels only by air. 


A otbight A DAY... 






HE man in the checkered vest 
Tv: talking about an “aeroplane 
ascent”. The State Fair committee 
is yawning. The promoter persisted: 
t would be the first “aeroplane” ever 
brought into Oklahoma and people would 
me for miles around to see it. 
The committee wouldn’t give him any 
encouragement but a young man working 
the fair office did. His eyes were 
aflame at the advance agent’s description 
of the death-defying feats of the birdmen. 
The youth urged the committee to 
book the star attraction but it remained 
adamant. Noting his disappointment at 
the turn in events, one of the fair offi- 
ls suggested the young man stage the 
1ir spectacle on his own hook. 
Accordingly, an afternoon in July, 
1911, found the largest crowd since the 
Oklahoma Run converging on the fair 
rounds outside Oklahoma City to catch 
a glimpse of the flying machine and the 
in who had flown from New York to 
Philadelphia in one hour and 50 min- 
utes—C. K. Hamilton. 
No present day air enthusiast ever lav- 
shed greater interest on a modern Fly- 
Fortress than did the young impre- 
sario in studying the Curtiss pusher 
biplane in which the “ascent” was to be 
de. It was the plane of the hour, 
yarnstormers and foreign military pow- 
rs alike having claimed it. The seat 
well forward of the wings and 
ie so the pilot had an unobstructed 
view straight down as well as ahead; 
a few bamboo poles and the pilot’s 
knowledge of the craft stood between 
1 and the earth. 
The exhibitions over, Charley Hamil- 
ton suggested the youth accompany him 


by JAMES McQUEENY 


There's probably only one man who's flown every single 
day for eight consecutive years. Meet Dr. John Brock. 





First ship Dr. Brock owned was this taper-winged Waco, powered with an old Wright J-5 
engine. He has since owned several ships, his latest shown at the top of this page. 


aloft. No coaxing was necessary. It was some flying lessons. He proved an 
a reenactment of the drama of the sand adept pupil and within a few months he 
dunes of Kill Devil Hill with another was solo-flying. When he began to taste 
actor in the role of Orville Wright. Dur- of the thrills of the skyways, he pur- 
ing the pulsating flight the young man chased his own plane and launched his 
made up his mind he would one day career in earnest. 


become a pilot and own his own air- Until November 16, 1929, Dr. Brock 
ee was just another sportsman pilot (today 

Eleven years later, Dr. John D. Brock he holds Transport Pilot’s License 
—for that was the young man’s name— No. 105). On that particular after- 


approached John K. (“Tex”) La Grone noon, however, the visibility was poor 
at Fairfax airport in Kansas City for and the airport hangar had become a 
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The author (left) caught Kansas City's flying doctor at the airport long enough to 
At this writing, the doctor hasn't missed a day. 


get the accompanying article. 


wailing wall. Pilots lamented the scarc- 
ity of good flying weather in the vicinity 
of Kansas City. Dr. Brock listened as 
long as he could and then climbed into 
his plane and went up for a 15 minute 
ride over the airport. The following 
afternoon he made another trip, and on 
the third and fourth afternoons the same 
—in fact, he’s still doing it. 

And, unless something cataclysmic 
happens between the time this piece 
emerges from the typewriter and the day 
you read it, his consecutive daily flight 
record will be well over 3,250 days— 
more than eight years! 

No fog has settled so thickly and 
closely; no blizzard has blown so Dlind- 
ingly, and no rain has fallen so heavily 
as to keep him on the ground. He has 
taken off in such adverse weather that he 
has vanished from sight within ten sec- 
onds after leaving the runway. 

As he launches into his tenth year of 
daily flights, it becomes evident his 
record has done as much, if not more to 
convince people of the safety of flying 
and the dependability of modern aircraft 
as a hatful of speed records, round-the 
world flights and altitude climbs. His 
record indicates there are certain periods 
in every day when a person may fly with 
safety as far as the weather factor is 
concerned. 

Of course, Dr. Brock does not seek to 
prove by his record that every day is 
good flying weather for the commercia 
airlines. They are concerned with point 
to-point flying and the maintenance of 
schedules, whereas he does not have t 
go any place in particular. When the 
birds are walking, as the saying 
he can take his ship up and circle tl 
airport a few times at 600 feet or so and 
bring it down before ice has had a 
chance to form on the wings. It should 
be pointed out, however, that his daily 
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flights have seldom been limited to the 
vicinity of any airport—rain, snow, sleet, 
dust storms, or waiting dinners to the 
contrary. 

His experiences have been many, but 
you have to blast to get them out of him. 
He is bereft of the devil-may-care spirit 
you would naturally expect to find in a 
flyer who would go in for this sort of 
thing and paradoxical as it may sotind, 
he is probably the most cautious pilot 
in the business. 

Last winter, for instance, he was in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, during a severe bliz- 
zard. So heavy was the snow that he 
could scarcely make it to the airport in a 
taxi. A snow-plow was clearing a sec- 
tion of the runway when he got there. 
As soon as the job was done he took his 
place in the plane and taxied back and 
forth over the cleared section four or 
five times to make sure everything was 
all right for the take-off. 

In the air, he bucked the storm for 35 
miles and when it grew worse he was 
forced to head his plane back to the 
Pittsburg airport. This time, he circled 
above the runway until he became con- 
vinced no drifts had formed during his 
brief absence that might mar his landing. 

Only once have weather conditions 
been the cause of his making a forced 
landing and, to coin a phrase, thereby 
hangs a tale. Originally, the Brock fam- 
ily had settled in Kentucky near Crab 
Orchard before migrating into Kansas 
and he had promised himself a look at 
the place at first opportunity. 

A few years ago he was flying from 
Greensboro, North Carolina, to Louis- 
ville when he ran into some low hanging 
clouds over an unfamiliar and equally 
uninviting mountain range. Unable to 
stick to his course, he started dipping 
through valleys and following streams in 
search of a spot where he might sit the 


plane down without cracking it up. 

A rolling pasture dotted with mules 
seemed to be as good as any. The land- 
ing was without incident and no sooner 
had the plane been brought to a halt 
when a gangling boy sidled up with, 
“This ’ere’s an airship, ain’t it?” 

Assuring him it was, the Kansas Citian 
sought to get his bearings. “Just where 
am I[?” he inquired. 

The youth pointed in the direction of 
a settlement a short distance away. 
“Over yonder—that’s Crab Orchard.” 

Dr. Brock smiled. “Ever hear of any 
folks around here named Brock?” 

“This here’s the Brock farm you 
landed on.” 


Freak weather has left him with some 
indelible recollections; and the incident 
he recalls most readily occurred one 
morning last summer when he was flying 
in a northwesterly direction to Kansas 
City, after spending the night at his 
ranch in the Ozarks. 

Cruising along at 3,000 feet, he saw 
a thundercloud forming directly in his 
line of flight. By veering to the south 
and west, he hoped to fly around it, but 
the cloud built faster than he had antici- 
pated and he had no choice but to fly 
through it. 

When he did so, he felt a heavy hand 
of some Aeolian giant lay hold of the 
plane and jerk it upward with a mighty 
tug. The ship’s controls could not raise 
even an invalid’s hand in protest. Just 
what happened as the next half-minute 
was being carved out of eternity Dr. 
Brock will never know, but when he did 
emerge from the cloud he discovered he 
had added a thousand feet to his altitude 
and was 10 miles north of his original 
course—all in the space of one minute! 

On another occasion he found himself 
in the path of a storm cloud but upon 
nearing it he noted it was two cloud 
masses instead of one, a narrow strip 
separating them. Piqued by curiosity, 
he started toward the passageway; he 
wanted to see what was going on be- 
tween the masses of cumulo-nimbus 
clouds. On toward the opening he flew 
until suddenly he felt as if he had 
ploughed into a stone wall. His plane 
seemed to be standing still. He pushed 
open the throttle but nothing happened. 
In fact, the terrific wind actually was 
pushing the plane backward. Immedi- 
ately, he lost interest in this form of 
aerial exploration—and it was just as 
well he did. 

In the last several years, he has used 
no other form of transportation except 
the airplane, travelling between 60,000 
and 70,000 miles a year. The extent of 
his flying may be gathered from the fact 
that in the first year he piled up 425 
hours in the air; the second year, 545 
hours; and the third, 617 hours. After 
that he lost track. 

Countless good-will flights have been 
made to virtually every town of impor- 
tance in the United States and Canada 
with an occasional side-trip into Mexico. 
On one of these, in the summer of 1931, 
he and Col. Ruby D. Garrett, Kansas 
City lawyer and an avid air traveler, 

(Continued on page 8A) 
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Tex Rankin couldn't buy the aerobatic 
ship he needed—so he had this built. 


F you had been stunting airplanes for 

20 years—if you held the international 

aerobatics title and had been fighting 
at every aviation show to defend that 
title—if you’d worked out, during those 
20 years and hundreds of exhibitions, a 
set of specifications for the ideal stunt- 
ing plane... 

And you couldn't find a ship on the 
market that fitted those requirements, 
what would you do? 

Probably the same thing Tex Rankin 
lid when he faced that very problem— 
you'd build your own doggone airplane! 

Tex wrote checks for $6,500 in the 
process but he succeeded in getting what 
he wanted. His success has already been 
attested by the collective gasps of hun- 
lreds of thousands of thrilled spectators 
who saw him perform at the National 
Air Races and subsequent shows at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Yakima and Walla Walla, 
Washington; and Modesto, California. 

Characteristic Rankin confidence in 
his handiwork was shown when Tex 
chose, for the first real test of his ship, 
the National Air Races. There he fought 


SPECIA 


by SELBY CALKINS 


for—and won—the plaudits of the most 
critical audience of all in competition 
with the greatest stunt pilots in the 
business. 

Thousands of questions about his new 
ship, fired at Rankin at that meet, 
prompted this article. Tex mentioned 
those inquiries to the writer and was 
forthwith prevailed upon to give his 
own complete description of the air- 


plane—the first ever designed specifically 


for precision stunt flying—exclusively 
for the readers of POPULAR AVIATION. 

Oddly enough, he revealed, the $6,500 
was spent in redesigning a seven-year- 
old airplane; a Great Lakes built espe- 
cially for Rankin in 1931. 

“T was Pacific Coast distributor for 
Great Lakes at the time,” Rankin ex- 
plained. “My headquarters were at 
Portland but I staged exhibitions all 
over the west as part of my sales work. 
Great Lakes stressed the ship for stunt- 
ing and gave it to me for these exhibi- 
tions.” 

The ideas that are crystalized in the 
“new” ship began to take form two 








Rankin's redesigned and rebuilt Great Lakes is shown 
at the top of the page. Inset is view of engine mount. 


years ago when Captain Alex Papana, 
the Rumanian ace, gave Rankin his 
stiffest competition at the International 
Aerobatic Competition at St. Louis. 

“Papana brought over a Bucker Jung- 
meister biplane that turned out to be 
about the handiest thing on wings,” Tex 
recalls. “Many months later I had sev- 
eral opportunities to fly Papana’s ship— 
about three hours in all—and was thor- 
oughly convinced that it was far superior 
in maneuverability to anything I had 
ever flown. It demonstrated a handi- 
ness that was astounding, even in the 
most complicated maneuvers. 

“Many of my friends, including Cap- 
tain Papana, urged me to buy a Bucker 
Jungmeister because it was so admirably 
suited to the type of precision flying upon 
which my stunt routines are based. 

“I believed, however, that I should 
fly an American airplane—you see, I'm 
planning a South American tour and I 
don’t want to be demonstrating the 
maneuverability of an aircraft of foreign 
make!” 





(Continued on page 86) 












































An RCAF Vickers "Vedette" flying boat is shown below tied up to a glacier that 
empties into Great Bear Lake in northern Canada. This ship flies regular patrol duty. 


The Canadian Rockies are symbolic of the 
terrain over which the RCAF must operate. 


ER Ardua Ad Astra (“Through dif- 
Presi: to the stars’) is the very 

fitting motto of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. After many years of virtual 
non-existence as a military unit capable 
of at least a semblance of defense, Can- 
ada has finally seen fit to build a bigger 
and better R.C.A.F. This policy, in 
line with the general re-arming program 
under way in England and her colonies, 
as well as in the other world powers, 
stresses air power to the utmost. 

For many years the air force of our 
peaceful northern neighbor has been piti- 
fully small and in most respects quite 
antiquated. Up to but a year or two 
ago, in fact, many surplus wartime ma- 
chines were still in active use. Canada’s 
record in the World War is excelled 
by no other nation; her leading 13 aces 
downing a total of some 522 enemy air- 
craft, a record that is really outstanding 
It is even more startling when we stop 
to consider the fact that France, in 
whose borders most of the fighting was 
done, shows a record of less than this 
number for her 13 leading flyers! Such 
names as Bishop, Collishaw, McLarren 
and Barker will always bring back mem- 
ories of heroism and daring in the air 
Taking stock of Britain's leading aces, 
we find that four of her most famed were 
these hardy Canucks who feared nothing 
on land or in the air. It can be seen 
from this brief picture of early Canadian 
aerial activities that Canada has a bril 
liant background indeed from which to 
build a new fighting force to protect her 
vast expanse of territory 
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The RCAF's American-made Bellanca is seen 
flying over lake-dotted northern Canada. 


The years immediately following the 
War saw military aviation throughout 
the world go into a virtual eclipse that 
only revived in the late 1920's with a 
new threat of international war. The 
R.C.A.F., even in these lean years, was 
performing many duties in the far north, 
not of a strictly military nature, to be 
sure, but destined to lay an excellent 
foundation for later developments. All 
aeronautical matters were under the con- 
trol of the Air Board, created in 1919, 
and which was divided into three 
branches. These departments were (1) 
superintendent of flying operations, (2) 
the civil government branch, and (3) a 
branch to see to the licensing of airports, 
uircraft, etc. 

Strangely enough, no actual air force 
was planned in these early days, but as 
the Air Board was given control of the 
old wartime training centers, they really 
had an excellent start for a military 
aviation unit. One hundred twenty air- 
planes were also on hand, being mostly 
of wartime types, and varying from Avro 
504 trainers through SE-5’s, DH-4’s and 
DH-9's, to larger HS-2 flying boats. In 
addition, the seaplane bases at Halifax 
and Sydney and the Camp Borden train- 
ing center were acquired 

[he first orders for the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force as a wholly separate and 
independent unit were drawn up on 
February 18, 1920. It was recognized, 
even at this early date, that an efficient 
ind well-trained reserve force was im 
portant not only in actual wartime, but 
vastly more so in peacetime as a training 
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Canada's varied flying terrain demands that RCAF ships be easily transferable to 
wheels, floats or skis. The Blackburn “Shark” above now is being built in Canada. 


The Canadians also are building the American Northrop “Delta” under license. That 
ship is shown below with wheels and floats. This type is used as an RCAF transport. 
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CANADA’S HIGHLY FLEXIBLE AIR FORCE USES 





The highly popular and long-lived DeHavilland “Gypsy Moth" 
still is popular with the Canuck air-soldiers as a trainer. 


ground for both military and commercial 
pilots and ground men. An active air 
force was not provided for in the 1920 
orders, all training being in small periods, 
and given mainly to ex-R.A.F. pilots 
and men who wished to keep a hand in 
the flying game. These airmen were 
required to put in about two weeks 
yearly in flight training in the R.C.A.F. 
encampments. Four hundred and fifty- 
six officers completed this course in the 
first three months after its inception, 
and over 900 hours were flown without 
a single serious accident. This was 
really an enviable record when we con- 
sider the equipment in use at the time 

As has been pointed out before, per- 
haps the most.important single phase of 
early R.C.A.F. work were the excellent 
pioneering surveys made into the far 
north and the many fire-spotting trips 
made in wooded areas. It was discov- 
ered early that seaplanes in summer and 
ski-equipped ships in winter were far 
superior to landplanes in the far north. 
Landing fields are expensive and difficult 
to build and the many large lakes pro 
vide first rate “airports” either in sum- 
mer or winter. It is probable that the 
future development of the R.C.A.F. will 
see seaplanes and flying boats stressed 
more and more, as expensive airport 
projects in these sparsely-settled sec- 
tions will not then be needed. It is also 
interesting to note that several Canadian 
pilots have made emergency landings 
on ground with seaplanes with but little 
damage to either airplane or floats. Like- 
wise, ski-equipped planes are landed 
regularly on grass or mud with ease, 
where wheeled jobs would certainly 
have had difficulties. 

A government shake-up in 1923 amal- 
gamated the Air Board with the De- 
partment of National Defense, under 
which head it still functions. At present 
the R.C.A.F. consists of an active and 
a non-permanent air force, with the 
latter unit being much the most impor- 
tant at present. Utility has been stressed 
to the utmost in the organization of the 
R.C.A.F., and thus we find that but few 
strictly military types are in use, or have 
been used. With the exception of a 
small number of Armstrong-Whitworth 


Siskin fighters, and various other armed 
types all used in very small numbers, 
planes of the R.C.A.F. have been almost 
entirely in the scouting, training, and 
transport categories. At present nine 
non-permanent squadrons, which corre- 
spond very closely to our Navy, Marine 
Corps and Army Reserves, are function- 
ing, as well as eight active squadrons. 
During the years 1936-37 training courses 
were given at the Camp Borden base 
in primary and advanced flying, army 
co-operation, signals, communications, 
instrument flying, etc. 

The active units of the R.C.A.F. have 
become integral parts of the life of many 
Canadian communities, and their regular 
patrol flights and mercy hops, have been 
hailed throughout the world as the finest 
examples of the utility of the airplane 
in humanitarian work. The No. 4 Fly- 
ing Boat squadron, located at Vancouver, 
B. C., maintains a regular patrol of the 
coastal regions and sends planes up the 
coast and far inland on regular flights 
for the famed “mounties”’, who have 
now taken to the skies to “get their 
men”. The Winnipeg station has con- 
ducted fire patrol flights over the timber- 
lands of Manitoba. Likewise, the Otta- 
wa and Dartmouth stations send out 
routine flights in the interests of peace 
and security for the citizens of their 
respective provinces. 

During the year of 1937 the R.C.A.F. 
patrolled more than 1,600,000 square 
miles of territory, and mapped some 
8,000 square miles from the air. In addi- 
tion 30,000 square miles were covered 
in comprehensive oblique photographs. 

A survey for this period of operation 
shows us that a total of 16,926 hours 
were flown, 4,686 of which were for civil 
government departments; the remainder 
being in departmental and training 
flights. 

Although the present equipment of 
the R.C.A.F. isn’t what would be termed 
“first line”, Canada is now re-equipping 
with the very best aircraft available. 
Last year the government inaugurated 
a $35,000,000 national defense program 
for new air force equipment, and during 
the past few months a much more ambi- 
tious plan has been hatched whereby 





Most famous American type to have been adopted by the Can- 
adians was the still-used but obsolete Fairchild "71" above. 


England may establish a huge manufac- 
turing and training base in Canada. The 
recent visit of the British Air Mission 
to the United States, which resulted in 
orders for 400 American military planes, 
is thought to have had a great influence 
on England’s plan to use Canada for 
such a reserve air base. This plane 
seems to be aimed at having factories 
far enough from other European coun- 
tries as to be relatively immune from 
attack, but at the same time making 
possible rapid ferrying flights across the 
North Atlantic by the way of Newfound- 
land, Greenland and Ireland, and pos- 
sibly by the way of carriers based as 
refueling depots. Although the whole 
plan seems a bit fantastic, it is certain 
that Canada has the natural resources 
and man power to produce good air- 
craft, and furthermore she also has 
supplies of petroleum that England sadly 
needs. 

Even now, however, all of the larger 
Canadian factories are humming with 
orders for fighting planes of all types 
The Boeing Company of Canada, Ltd. 
located in Vancouver is rushing work on 
an order for 11 Blackburn Shark tor- 
pedo-bombers. This type has put up 
a good show in R.A.F. squadron use 
and should be a good general purpose 
plane for Canadian operations. A 
single-engined, three place job, the all- 
metal Shark does just over 150 m.p.h. 
and has folding wing and slots. Boe- 
ing’s present facilities in Vancouver 
are rather limited, but the excellent Sea 
Island municipal airport, where the new 
Imperial Airways base is under construc- 
tion, offers much good ground for pos- 
sible expansion should more orders be 
forthcoming 

Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., now a wholly 
separate company from the U. S. Fairchild 
concern, is making a fleet of 18 Bristol 
Blenheim bombers, Britain’s particular 
pride at present. This order, amounting 
to almost $2,000,000, includes spare parts 
and extras for these 270 m.p.h. mono- 
planes. Bristol Pegasus engines are used, 
and the first ship should be out late 
this year. Fairchild has also built num- 
erous transport machines for the 
R.C.A.F., the latest being the Super 71 

(Continued on page 87) 
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BRITISH, AMERICAN AND CANADIAN AIRCRAFT 





Few training planes have achieved the popularity of the Ameri- The Avro "Tutor" has been imported from England and is used by 
can-designed Fleet. The Canadian Fleet company is at Fort Erie. the Canucks for advanced training and blind flying practice. 





The twin-engined British Supermarine “Stranraer” is another addi- Long-used by the Canadians, the Vickers "Vancouver II", another 
tion to the RCAF. This model is used for long range patrols. British design, now is being replaced by “Stranraers" (left). 





Though the British stopped using the Armstrong-Whitworth "Atlas" Another long-obsolete British design still used by the Canucks 
years ago, the Canadians still have a few for observation work. is this clumsy-looking Armstrong-Whitworth "Siskin" fighter. 





The Fairchild "Super 71", an outgrowth of the first American Old but still popular, the Vickers “Vedette" is a single-engined 
Fairchilds, is used by the RCAF for general survey missions. patrol boat used by the RCAF. Note “Vancouver II" in distance. 
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eZ Pretty Hilda Knight of New York made 
gz Pee ‘ news when she turned down a screen test off- 


ered by a movie producer aboard her plane. 


This candid photograph of publicity-loving Vincent Bendix studying a radio script was 
snapped by POPULAR AVIATION's photographer at the recent Cleveland air races. 





Startler-of-the-month 
is ex-War ace Jacob 
Von Wiegand who 
shot down 22 enemy 
planes. Reporters 
found him wielding 
a WPA shovel near 
Mw. od 







Matawan, 


The shocking death of Maj.-Gen. Oscar Westover (left), chief of the Air Corps elevated 
Maj.-Gen. H. H. Arnold (right) to that post. They. are shown with Howard Hughes. 
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Carl Squier, Lockheed official, recently Aviatrix Laura Ingalls recently bought a United Airlines’ Dick Pfennig is new oper- 
passed 100,000th air mile on a TWA ship. new Ryan for series of stunt exhibitions. ations head of New York-Denver division. 





Colonel Lindbergh still is dodging. Russian airmen 
recently wrote a vicious attack against him. 


"Jinx" Magoffin, four-months-old son of aviatrix “Hap” Russell is an airline pilot who spends his spare time building fine gas 
Annette Gipson, recently made his first air trip. models. He recently entered one of his ships in e California state meet. 























The plane starts to overhaul the speeding car. George Wild (facing rear) catches the trailing 
rope lowered by Allan and hooks on supplies. For other phases of this tricky task, see below. 





1 One foot braced on strut, Harold Allan leans out As the ship approaches, the tube to the belly tank is seen d 3 A 
and lowers rope as Pilot Phoenix steers for car. rectly below Allan. He pours hooked cans of gas through here i 














Easy does it! Note expression on Allan's face as There it goes! A canvas bag containing some canned goo | Al 
he watches Wild successfully attach bag to hook. zips away from the refueling car on a spring-mounted hoo! | Ph 





AN AERIAL FISH GETS HOOKED 


HE pictures on this page are representative of the 
latest fad in aviation: lightplane endurance records. 
Last such flight was reported in POPULAR AVIATION’Ss 
August issue (“Flivver Flight”) in which a resume of 
the non-stop refuelling flight from Newark to Miami and 
return of Kenneth Kress and Glenn Englert was given. 


end up in Onondaga Lake the night of September 6 wet 
but unhurt with a new world record of 106 hrs. 3 min. 
10 sec. (since broken). The photographs on these pages 
show how Allan and Phoenix got all supplies and fuel 
The photographer, Robert G. Elliott, covered the flight 
for POPULAR AVIATION. 3iggest jinx of Allan’s and 


The last such record attempt is illustrated here. The Phoenix’s flight was a pair of trees at one end of the 
two flyers are Harold Allan and Merrill Phoenix of airport runway the flyers had to use for refuelling con- 
Syracuse, N. Y. Their flight was centered at the Syra- tacts. As important to the flight as the pilots themselves 
cuse airport. Their ship was a Cub powered with a 50 was the ground crew and car driver. The flight promptly 
h.p. l'ranklin engine. A collapsible bed was built into the ended on the night of the 6th when Phoenix tried to 
ship’s fuselage. The Cub carried a few extra instruments change spark plugs in mid air. Allan flew the ship 
toward the lake. Neither could see the water in the dark 


as well as two-way radio. They took off on the morning 
of September 2 and flew through many an adventure to until it was too late. Both swam ashore towing the ship. 











Allan tenses as Phoenix rudders the little monoplane almost Now no more than |0 feet over car, Allan watches 


on top of the car. Note Allan's foot outside cabin on strut. closely as Wild attempts to hook supplies to rope. 











Allan starts to haul in his "catch" as Phoenix steers away. All plane-to-ground contacts were made down the 


Phoenix flew contacts by watching altimeter, not the ground. 


center runway of the Syracuse, New York, airport. 












FFICIALS of the Lockheed aircraft 

corporation were pretty riled a couple 
months ago when we reported a few bald 
facts about their sub-stratosphere plane 
built for the Army .. . let us now record 
that the plane XC-35, with all its faults, 
won the Collier Trophy as the most out 
standing aeronautical achievement of 1937 
... the trophy went to the Army and the 
Army engineers who saw the project 
through. .. . It was awarded because, ex 
perimental as the XC-35 is, nevertheless 
it shows the way for commercial and 
military aviation to a new aerial realm 
the stratosphere. 

* * * 

Had an argument over maneuverability 
of Douglas B-18 bombers... then some 
Army boys told me this story ... seems 
the Air Corps demanded a reading of 2 
Gs downward thrust on the wings of 
the original B-18 tested at Dayton 
as my informants tell it, the Douglas 
test pilot tried to get the negative 2 G 
reading by starting the first half of an 
outside loop... no go... then, the story 
goes (and I was even a little dubious 
of this one), the pilot got plenty of alti 
tude, rolled the ship on her back and 
pushed forward on the wheel... watch 
ing the accelerometer until it registered 
2 Gs, the pilot’s said to then have rolled 
the ship out and landed but Carl 
Cover, Douglas official, heatedly denied 
the whole thing when asked .. . he wired 
“entire article untrue . 

+ * ¥ 

The DC-3s have been spun several times 
deliberately by test pilots, although the 
old Department of Commerce did not de 
mand that this be done. ... Dan Beard of 
American Airlines spun one soon after 
they first came out .. . he had to kick it 
in and she came out in less than one and 
a half turns, he reported... 

+ * * 

Did you know that Maj.-Gen. Oscar 
Westover was killed on his return flight 
to Los Angeles after awarding the 
Daedalian Trophy for safe flying to the 
19th Bombardment Group at March Field? 

ironic . he was planning to land 
at the Lockheed company’s field at Bur 
bank. One of the company’s test 
pilots saw what happened . . . his eye 
witness story follows: “General West- 
over’s plane came across the field and 
headed out for a wide pre-landing circle 

. it was 300 feet high northwest of the 
field when it went into a hairpin turn 
wings were vertical to the ground... . I 
saw the entire ship quiver, knew trouble 
was ahead . . . the ship nosed down in the 
start of a spin, motor roaring. ...I am 
certain whoever was flying thought he 
could right the plane in time.” 

* i * 


One direct result of General Westover’s 
death probably will be an order prohibit- 


ing high ranking Air Corps officers from 
piloting an airplane while engaged in 
maneuvers in which they are directing or 


taking part ... the idea is that one man 
has enough to do to fly any modern 
plane ... if he must be responsible for 
directing other machines or similar activ- 
ities he should be allowed to turn his 
whole attention to the one problem at 
hand... the proposed order would not 
mean that high ranking Air Corps offi- 
cers will cease to fly... 

Ss 6 « 

Watch for high-up shakeups on the air- 
lines . . . those, we mean, that haven't 
already taken place we're refer- 
ring to airlines among the Big Five . 
(the Big Five, for your information, are 
United, American, TWA, Eastern and 
Northwest) already two of these 
have made Vice-Presidents-in-charge-of- 
Nothing out of former Vice-Presidents- 
in-charge-of-Something . and it looks 
a little shaky for one or two more before 


the winter’s over ... all the lines are 
restless and worried over the coming win- 
ter ... because of accidents ... and their 


operations officials are getting together to 
see to it that nothing like the last two 
winters ever occurs again 

* * * 

We make you one of our bets here and 
now ... the next step in fine new equip- 
ment for the U. S. commercial airlines 
is directly dependent on whether the win- 
ter brings airline crashes—or not. . . the 
Douglas DC-4 is a beautiful and wonder- 
ful airplane, and the Boeing 307 is not far 
behind it . . . but unless there is a tre- 
mendous up-surge in passenger traffic— 
such a surge as only an accidentless winter 
could give it—the airlines are not going 
to buy this big equipment . . . can’t justify 
its original cost and operating expense 
unless new business appears . . . SO we 
may have the DC-3s with us for another 
four years. 

* * * 

Howard Hughes and Al Lodwick, his 
press-agent and business manager, made 
not a few newspaper and magazine people 
angry at them following that round-the- 
world flight ... the story is that Hughes 
insisted each one of his crew on the flight 
pledge themselves not to grant any exclu- 
sive interviews or write any articles on 
the trip leaving all mention the 
flight got tied up almost exclusively 
around Hughes’ name... practically each 
member of the crew had things he wanted 
to say or write . and the “ban”, so far 
as we know, still is on... 

“a 

We never could understand why a 
deliberately misleading newspaper story 
should be printed .. . recently one of the 
wire services sent out a glowing descrip- 
tion of the absolute altimeter worked up 
by the Bell laboratories and United Air 


Lines engineers . the altimeter would 
register when the plane passed over a row- 
boat, said the wire stories . . . the truth is 
that the altimeter must have a relatively 
large object upon which to cast its 500 
megacycle radio wave and get a rebound. 
. .. Otherwise the meter does not register 
the absolute distance between the plane 
and the object below the meter will 
not register the difference in absolute alti- 
tude when the plane passes over a rowboat 
on water it does not even register 
when the plane passes at a good height 
over a city for the transmitted radio wave 
flickers from the streets to building roofs 
and back to streets so quickly the meter 
simply doesn’t register any change... it 
is accurate to about 20 feet from earth. 
* * ~ 

About bombers — Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Olds who has been flying the B-15—the 
Army’s Super Flying Fortress—says his 
big machine is underpowered . . . at this 
time it has Twin Row Wasps of 1,100 h.p.— 
four of them... but eventually it is going 
to have four 1,500 hp. Twin Row 
Cyclones . . . it was designed for the 
1,500 h.p. motors, but they were not ready 
when the big plane was completed 
have no fear about performance... with 
its smaller motors it flies almost as fast 
and much farther than the B-17s (Flying 
Fortresses) it'll be just that much 
better with its proper power. 

* * * 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is 
about the only way you can put it... . 
Colonel Olds went down to Dayton to get 
the B-15 which had been put through ex- 
haustive tests at Wright Field . . . after 
checking out on this monster plane (wing- 
spread 150 feet) he flew one of the latest 
tiny fighting gnats under test there—the 
Curtiss P-36 with the two propellers fly- 
ing in opposite directions off the same 
Twin Row Wasp engine ... said he was 
astonished at the lack of torque in the 
little plane . . . said he went upstairs and 
threw it around and it just “sat there” 
steady as a rock.... 

a 

All you radio hams who have from 
time to time listened to the radio range 
beacons had better begin working out your 
ultra-high frequency stuff ... the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority is considering now 
a proposal to install an auxiliary and sup- 
plemental set of ultra-high frequency 
beams on the Chicago-New York airway 
where a number of different airlines could 
try them out in good weather and bad... 
the frequency for the beams would be 
about 102 megacycles or 102,000 kilocycles 

. within five years all the radio range 
beacons in the country will be ultra-high 
frequency, we're told. . . . The beauty of 
this stuff, as you probably know, is that 
weather does not affect it. 

* * * 


First of the Lockheed “14s” on the 
English order of 200 will be flown east, 
dismantled and freighted to England for 
assembly at Liverpool in December 
that means the Lockheed people have pro- 
duction really in hand . . . they’re sending 
80 company mechanics and test pilots to 
Liverpool to see that the machines are put 
together properly over there. 

END 
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At right is the narrow strip the author used for an airport. 


A LIMA, Honduras, is a small fruit 
company town which consists of 
approximately 300 whites and twice 
as many natives. The town itself is 
grouped around an old abandoned sugar 
| which was worth seven million dol- 
s at one time. It is flanked by the 
iver Chimelicon on the west and a nine 
hole golf course on the south. The fair- 
way between the third and fourth holes 
is being used as a runway for the planes. 
The entire town is swallowed up by 
huge banana plantations that extend in 
all directions as far as the eye can see. 
Such plantations are to be found in 
the low lands of Honduras, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica and along the river beds in 
Panama. The banana “mats” are ap- 
proximately 20 feet high and bear fruit- 
one “stem” or as it is commonly called, 
a “bunch” of bananas—once every six 
months 


] 
la 


Banana dusting in Honduras and 
Guatemala was a unique aviation project 
in no way to be compared with dusting 
of cotton, lettuce, etc., in the States. 
First of all, the bananas required about 
hve times as much dust as is generally 
applied to our own domestic crops. It 
meant that heavy, multi-motored planes 
had to be procured and converted into 
dusters in the shortest possible time; 
flying fields located and built, dust mix- 
ing plants erected in the center of oper- 
ations, loading crews of natives trained 


The white “duster” above is an old Fokker Super-Universal. 








before any dusting could be started. 

The dust itself consisted of 20 per cent 
copper sulphate and 80 per cent dehy- 
drated lime. Banana dusting as carried 
on in La Lima during the early hours 
of the morning was most effective only 
for the first two hours when the released 
dust could freely settle on the dew mois- 
tened leaves. As the sun rose the banana 
leaves gradually became dry, the earth 
warming quickly, sending hot air sky- 
ward and carrying the much needed, 
evaporated moisture and most of the 





Here is what the airmen battle. Techni- 


cally, this plant has contracted "sigatoca”. 


BANANA 
SAVERS 
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by JOSEPH R. JAMES 


The author is an old-time airman, has 
flown "crop dusters" for several years. 





lighter lime dust up with it. Towards 
9 a.m., when the skies are clear and the 
banana leaves thoroughly dry, it is safe 
to say that only some 30 per cent of 
the released dust would actually come in 
contact with the leaves, leaving only a 
faint line of dust directly under the 
plane to be blown off later by the rising 
winds. Much of the expensive dust was 
thus wasted. The lazy vultures would 
then appear in the sky, gliding up and 
down with the rising air currents, scarce- 
ly ever moving a wing. This always 
meant that the day’s work was over. 
My past experience of dusting bananas 
by airplane convinced me that the actual 
flying while releasing dust should be 
done cross-wind wherever and whenever 
possible, starting on the down-wind side 
and gradually working up into it. My 
reason for this belief is that if the dust 
lines are laid down as explained above, 
each and every succeeding line of dust 
will spread over the desired area, over- 
lapping each other like the shingles on 
a roof. Completed area in a light breeze 
when worked in such a manner will 
appear solidly covered with a thick, 
white blanket of dust. If all of this 
dust would settle on the damp leaves the 
area would have a uniform, almost per- 
fect application. However, when the 
flying is done irrespective of the wind, 
the lines of flight will often take the 
pilot into his own dust, a very danger- 
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Whew! This converted Bach transport is 
surely doing a conscientious bit of work! 
ous condition that is carefully 
The dust 
bananas was 70 to 90 pounds, 


avoided 
allowance per acre of 
depending 


on how badly the area was infected. In 


order to spread this amount of dust 
over an acre it was necessary to fly 
lines of dust approximately 50 feet 
apart. It was not always possible to 


dust every corner of the desired area, 
often surrounded by high trees, by fly- 
ing cross-wind only. 
necessary to dive and 
of dust while in a vertical bank 
practically hanging on your propeller 
Early in the morning dawn we would 


Often it became 


11 ‘ 1 
DIOW a SI 


swoop over the bananas leveling off not 
over 30 feet above the tops and start 
releasing our loads of dust by openings 


and closing a trap door underneath of 


the hopper. The control handle for the 
hopper gate was located on the left side 
of the pilot, next to the throttles. Often 
the banana plantations would be full of 
sleeping birds. Roused out of their 
slumbers they would rise up in swarms, 
bounce off the nose of the ship, stick in 
between the struts and become j d 


in between cylinders of the trusty Vasps 





On such occasions upon returning t 
our base after the morning’s dusting our 
mechanics, glancing at the ships yuld 
vreet us thus: “Oh, I see you've been 
hunting again” and proceed t the 


dead birds off our crates 
The sigatoca disease was also spread 

ing in Guatemala where the 

had some 7,000 acres of bananas 








cultivation. Something had to be done 
there also Lowell Yerex head of. the 
TACA, a leading air transport company 
in Central America, sensing good profits 
in the dusting business, bid in and ob 
tained a contract to dust all the fruit ir 
Guatemala. Two Flamingos and one Fok 
ker Super-Universal were quickly con 


verted into dusters and put to 
Guatemala. 





Pilots assigned t 





were fresh out of school. Since remun- 
eration with students is of no importance 
to them, Yerex paid them as little as 
$25.00 per month “and beans”. The local 
mechanics assigned to maintain this 
equipment were equally inexperienced. 
This combination could only result in 
choice crackups. Within three months, 
Yerex lost three dusters and his contract 
with the fruit company. 

While we were dusting daily in La 
Lima, Honduras, we could see moszos 
among the banana trees below laying 
tens of thousands of feet of pipe lines 
for the liquid spraying operations which 
were to supplement the dusting by 
planes. After three months of dusting 
I could see that it was impractical, 
wasteful expensive due to short 
working hours, rise of dust and spotty 
and uneven application. Manual power 
spraying operations were being carried 
on at first experimentally and on a small 
scale. The dust was mixed with water 
to form known among fruit 
raisers as Bordeaux mixture. This liquid 
dust was applied to the banana leaves 
by means of high pressure atomizing 
spray guns manipulated by the native 
mosos. This liquid, upon coming in con- 
tact with the sun-baked leaf, would 
evaporate quickly, leaving only a fine 
coat of dust spread over the entire mat. 
This method was gaining favor with 
the management as well as the native 
population—it created thousands of new 
jobs for the mozos. 

True enough, the first installations of 
power sprays with its countless feet of 
galvanized pipe and pumping stations 
1000 acres was much more 
expensive than the dusting, but the re 
sults were much more positive and de- 
pendable. 

Another thing that influenced the fruit 
company to go in for spraying the 
banana cultivations in preference of ai 
plane dusting their 
in Germany Hundreds of 
of bananas 
the past on 
not believe 


and 


what is 


for every 


was frozen credits 


ship loads 
sold to Germany in 
credit. Over there, they do 
ll paying 
for goods received, so in return for their 
bananas the fruit company had 
German galvanized pipe and lime dust, 
both of inferior quality. 

Realizing that the dusting acreage was 


were 


cash to 


anyone 
to take 
very 


y and that airplane dusting 
entirely displaced by the 
systems, we pilots suggested 
This was tried out se- 
cretly on moonlight nights and found 
to be entirely satisfactory. However, 
Tapachula Sam, our chief pilot, who had 
never flown at night, discarded this rec- 
ommendation as too dangerous. 

At the present time all dusting has 
been discontinued in Honduras and only 
one plane will be carrying on sporadic 
dusting in the far interior of Costa Rica 
for the time being. My good friend, 
Lynn Berkenkamp, who was assigned 
to dusting duty at Bananera, Guatemala, 
in his recent letter to me writes thus: 
“Last Monday morning I was taking 
off with a load of dust on my fifth trip 
when the left engine quit cold at about 
hundred feet of altitude and 85 m.p.h. 


shrinking dail 
will 
spraying 
night 


soon be 


dusting. 


air speed. The dust was dumped im- 
mediately, but with the time it takes to 
get it out and the critical position I was 
in, the cards were stacked against me, 
I hoped to carry it in a gradual left turn 
and land on the golf course if I could 
not get back to the field. In order to do 
so, however, I would have had to clear 
the railroad station and 
obstructions, but I could not hold the 
altitude. Rather than risk smacking 
these buildings as a last resort I stood 
her up on a wing against the dead en- 
gine and cartwheeled it into the bush. 
She ripped along on the left wing and 
stopped tail first after making a 180° 
turn. The bottom of the cockpit and the 
tin nose were completely ripped off. | 
took my feet off the rudder pedals, put 
them on the ground and walked off. The 
ship was a complete washout; only the 
parts will be salvaged.” 


other nearby 


In the old days any landing that one 
could walk from was considered 
a good one. Nowadays, however, such 
a forced landing 
change of climate and a long search for 
another job for the pilot. 

This may be a sequel to all 
banana dusting in the future. The mag- 
nitude of such a dusting project can be 
judged following: three bi- 
motored Bach planes, each carrying over 
3,000 pounds of dust, made from seven 
to 15 trips daily. One smaller plane, a 
Moreland J6-7, carrying 
pounds, made on the average of 25 trips 
every day. In round figures approximately 
100,000 pounds of dust was released over 
the banana cultivations daily. Consider- 
ing that it company 22 per 
1,000 pounds of dust, a daily expense for 
dust alone amounted to $22,000. When 
you start adding to the above the cost 


away 


generally means a 


incident 


from the 


some 800 


cost the 


of operations, it is a safe guess to say 
that the fruit company was spending at 
least $30,000 daily to keep their culti 
vations from being destroyed by the 
spores ol the disease known as sigatoca 

It must be said that this 
no way affected the banana 


If four or more 


disease in 
fruit itself 
leaves on a banana mat 
turn fruit 
out to its and 
unfit for the 


brown the 
full size 
market. 

every 


were allowed to 
would not fill 
was considered 

Another scourge that 
thing that is green in 
cially the banana cultivations, are clouds 
Sillior billions 
of these pests are hatched out every yea 
there and along about August they tak« 
to their wings. I'll 
week out there when I was suddenly 
recalled back to La Lima from Castilla 
to replace a ship that was temporarily 
disabled. Upon nearing La Lima I no 
ticed dark brown blotches in the sk 
that at first I figured clouds of 
scattered smoke from the fruit train loco- 
motives. Only when I started to fly 
through one of them I realized that 
these brown clouds consisted of millions 
of live, hungry young grasshoppers 
known there as chapolines. They were 
bouncing off my windshield and the top 
of my helmeted head so fast and hard 
that I pulled my neck deep into the 
cockpit and decided to go on instru- 


(Continued on page 70) 


attacks 


Honduras espe 


of grasshoppers. 


Ss upon 


never forget one 


y 
were 

















JUST C 


VNTER now, the flying salesman 
He gets the business, then flits 


blithely on his way, customer to 
ustomer, city to city, gathering up his 
ders like a honey bee gathering honey 
in his rounds of the blossoms, while his 
al be ompetitors cool their im- 
itier or valuable hours in the 
purcha igents’ outer offices. 
He « the territory of a_ half 
en mpeting salesmen, yet has 
plenty of time for a session of “ground 
flying” a a red-hot stove of a win- 
Ss evenit or a round of golf or a 
ol be th the boys at the end of 
he day in summer 
Sure, meet E. W. (“Pop”) Cleveland, 


best known and earliest of 
and probably the na- 


on's outs ng flying salesman. He 
ies and sells for the Cleveland Pneu 
tic Tool Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Pop” Cleveland probably has one of 
e widest territories of any American 


ravelin alesman from coast to 
ist, G Mexico to Canadian bor- 
ler—yet puts in fewer hours in it. He 
ivels t he Pacific Coast at least four 
mes a year, and he visits Detroit, Buf- 
ilo, St Louis, Dayton, New York, 


ago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 


Hartford innumerable times a year; yet 
still has plenty of time left to put his 
plane to work building good will for 


his company at home. 
The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany bought its first office airplane, a 


This is Ephraim W. Cleveland, 
known to aviation as plain "Pop". 


” 


Waco biplane with a Wright model “E 
motor, in 1927. It had just begun manu- 
facturing pneumatic shock absorbers for 
airplane landing gear, and needed a ship 
for testing the new equipment as well as 
for office travel. 

3ut L. W. Greve, president of the 
company and a_ hard-headed practical 
business man, wasn't completely “sold” 
on the new-fangled toy, leery of its dan- 
gers, and unable to see how its cost 
would justify it in his business. After 
all, he was a hard-headed practical busi- 
ness man, distrustful of new devices, un- 
willing to take expensive risks that might 
cost human life and much money. 

“I don’t know...” he shook his head, 
doubtfully. “We can’t afford to have an 
accident that might ruin our reputation 
and our business ot 

But he finally signed the order for the 
ship, anyway. 

It didn’t take long to completely sell 
Greve on the utility of the ship, its abil- 
ity to earn its keep. Today, Greve is 
known as probably America’s most air- 
minded practical business man, donor of 
the famous Greve trophy in the National 
Air Races, and the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company, a comparatively small 
concern, is known as one of the most air- 
minded companies in Cleveland—or else- 
where. 

The company since then has had four 


HIM “POP” 


Ask anyone in aviation who "Pop" 
Cleveland is. Or meet him here. 


different ships—first, its Waco; next, a 
Ryan monoplane somewhat similar to 


Lindbergh’s famous Spirit of St. Louis, 


a six-place Travel Air monoplane and 
now its Stinson Reliant—and “couldn't get 
along without one.” 

“Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company,” 
said Cleveland, “never will be without an 
airplane again. Our planes were forced 
to sell themselves on their own merits 
They did that—and proved themselves 
almost indispensable.” 

And “Pop” Cleveland was the sales 
man who did the selling 

“Pop” Cleveland is the tall, gangling, 
limping old fellow who you will see tak- 
ing such a prominent part in almost any 
air race, or participating in almost every 
air tour or reliability event. If not as a 
starter or official, then as a participant 

One of the earliest of the “Early 
Birds,” “Pop” bubbles over with the en- 
thusiasm of the greenest cub about the 
new planes. He doesn’t live in the past 
as do so many “Early Birds,” preferring 
instead the new day 
to the yqunger flyers, who have bestowed 
upon him the affectionate nickname 
oo. 

Well along into his 50's, he still flies 
with all the skill and precision of the 
most skillful youngsters. Cleveland be 
gan flying in 1911. As a youngster, he 
lived near Glenn Curtiss’ now-famous 
factory at Hammondsport, N. Y. In 
common with other youngsters of the 
neighborhood, Cleveland spent many an 
hour hanging over the factory fence, 


which endears him 
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chatting with the “aeronauts” or running 
their errands. Well, he was a little more 
persistent than some of the others, and 
learned to fly. 

Came the World War and its acute 
shortage of competent flying instructors. 
Cleveland immediately signed up as a 
civilian instructor and instructed vari- 
ously at Dayton, Ohio; Rantoul, Illinois; 
Memphis, and other places, and numbers 
among his students some of the most 
famous flyers of today. 

After the war, he did what many an- 
other flyer did—he bought a Jenny and 
barnstormed for a time, carrying pas- 
sengers at the then standard rate of $15 
a ride, $25 for a stunt ride. Finally, he 
settled down as manager of an airport 
at Bridgeville, Pennsylvania, near Pitts- 
burgh, the first regular airport in western 
Pennsylvania. 

When the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Company bought its ship in 1927, Greve 
induced him to fly it, testing the new 
shock absorber equipment—and Cleveland 
has been with the company since. 

“There’s nothing quite like using an 
airplane,” said Cleveland, “to enable a 
salesman to cover a lot of territory, to 
cut his waiting time to a minimum, and 
to bring in a lot of business.” 

On a typical round of his territory, 
Cleveland may have breakfast at his home 
in Cleveland, visit a customer in Wash- 
ington, another in Baltimore, stop in at 
the U. S. Navy Yards at Philadelphia, 
visit New York or Bridgeport, Conn.— 
and be home in time for supper. Not 
only may he do it—but he actually does. 

“If I had to travel that territory by 
train,” said Cleveland, “I would have 
to spend my whole first day on a train 
en route to Washington, without calling 
upon a single customer. I couldn’t even 
do it on the airlines. Use of the plane 
enables me to cover a whole week’s ‘tour 
in one day—and to bring back a whole 
week’s tour worth of business.” 

An airplane adds a great deal to a 
salesman’s prestige, Cleveland believes, 
helping a great deal to break down nat- 
ural “sales resistance,” giving the sales 
man a subject that is interesting to vir- 
tually every man to talk about, and sav- 
ing the salesman’s valuable hours often- 
times wasted in a purchasing agent’s 
outer office. Cleveland rarely is forced 
to wait. 

“In fact,” he laughs, “I’m often em- 
barrassed by the quick service I get, 
when I walk into a would-be customer's 
waiting room find it filled with a lot of 
salesmen, some of whom have been wait- 
ing around for hours, announce myself, 
and a few minutes later, the executive 
sticks his head out of his door and in- 
vites ‘Come on in, doggone you, Pop, 
and gab a while.’ And the others con- 
tinue to wait.” 

The ship oftentimes affords an op- 
portunity for making special contacts, 
for taking unusually good customers for 
hunting and fishing trips into the spots 
where good hunting or fishing predomi- 
nates—and thus making close friends. 
Greve often encourages Cleveland to 
make such trips. 

(Continued on page 72) 








Well! 








ES, this is actually an Army Air Corps 

photograph. Gone is the typical Army 
pose of the ship flying monotonously level ; 
static against its background. Nor is.this 
Seversky fighter 3,000 feet from the cam- 
era plane. In other words, Army officials 
finally have discovered what British avi- 
ation photographers have been capitalizing 


on for years: dramatic, close-up aerial 
shots—and always with plenty of action. 
As we understand it, there is some sort of 
ban on the photographing of Air Corps 
ships like the B-17 in any position other 
than level flight. “The public might think 
Army pilots careless”. Funny; even the 
biggest ships must bank to turn. 








A Successful Forced Landing 





piLor Howard L. Stevens of Baltimore 

had a bit of engine trouble with his 
laylorcraft recently and decided that a 
wide section of Baltimore’s Key highway 
offered a temporary haven. So, circling 
slowly with engine cut, Pilot Stevens de- 


voted his attention to motorists who inno- 
cently hogged far too much of the road. 
While the pilot repaired the minor diffi- 
culty, the usual crowd had gathered 
including a photographer. Hence, this ex- 
cellent shot of Stevens’ takeoff. 































































That modern aviation depends vitally 


upon radio has at last been recognized. 


ADIO is no longer the Cinderella of 

aviation. The success of the shielded 

spark plug on aircraft motors flown 
by Lieut. George H. DeBaun at Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., brought 
radio out of the workshop into the 
escue of the big Naval 
seaplane PN off Newport, R. L., in 
a heavy rain, by the skillful use of the 
ittle short-wave radio emergency set 
used as a beacon to guide the destroyer 

S. S. Flusser from a distance of some 
1) miles, made radio history. 

But it was the success of the tiny 
short wave set on the Dallas Spirit on its 
attempted flight over the Pacific, that put 
radio into the cockpit. For it was due 
to the prominence given the transmission 
of the clear messages sent from that 
ne in the air, which were heard all 
ver the world, and picked up by the 
radio receiver in the office of the New 
York Times 3,000 miles away, that proved 
the success of this new art. 

[his year marks a milestone in aero- 


hangars. The 
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AVIATION’S 
New Radio Bands 


by E. H. MASON 











nautical fame. The great International 
Conference of the Telecommunications 
Union that met for three months this 
past spring at Cairo, Egypt, put aviation 
at the head of the radio table instead of 
below the salt, as in former years 
Eighty or more nations made no secret 
of their interest in the “Argosies of 
magic sails’ and, for the first time in 
history, the question of aeronautics be- 
came a major issue to the assembled 
radio diplomats of the world. Seven im- 
portant trans-ocean and inter-continental 
air routes -were selected and exclusive 
radio frequencies assigned to them. In- 
ternational flights will no longer have 
special radio allocations for each par- 
ticular hop as in the past, but will utilize 
these official assignments when in transit 
between the continents and overseas. 
The new air routes now form a part 
of the Cairo Treaty that was signed by 
the United States and by all the other 
great powers, and will be presented to 
the Foreign Relations Committee in the 


Pan American's suc- 
cess in transpacific 
operations hinges on 
powerful direction- 
finding equipment 
like that shown at left. 


Below is one part of 
the elaborate radio 
equipment used in all 
transoceanic flying. 
This is part of the sta- 
tion at Alameda, Cal. 


Senate for approval at the next session. 
If ratified by the Senate, it goes into 
effect Jan. 1, 1939. 

Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., of 
Maine, chairman of the American dele- 
gation to Cairo, has recently made his 
official report to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. In it, Senator White points 
out that “with the rapid expansion of 
world aviation and the immediate pros- 
pect of scheduled air transport across the 
North Atlantic, the Conference seemed 
eager to provide radio frequencies which 
would fulfill the needs of future aero- 
nautical services. 

“Great Britain, Germany, and C.I.N.A 
were particularly aggressive in submit- 
ting proposals which resulted in the for 
mation of special groups to handle this 
problem,” according to Senator White 
The early trend of events when the Con 
ference opened indicated to the American 
delegation that there was a concerted 
drive against important frequencies used 
by the United States. 
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This is the Cairo hotel in which the highly important conference was held. Aviation 
radio led all other discussions by the delegates because of its vital importance. 


The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the domestic air services in this 
country use the channels between 5000- 
6500 kc extensively. These frequencies 
have excellent value in long distance 
transmission and they have therefore 
been coveted by many other interests, 
not excluding the Europeans engaged in 
air transport operation. 

When it came to a discussion of assign- 
ments of the frequencies above 6000 kc 
a number of European nations headed by 
Great Britain, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France and Russia, all pressed for 
a relatively wide band in each portion 
of the spectrum that these countries 
intended to clear for the exclusive use 
of aircraft. 

While the United States recognized the 
need of European aviation and of these 
inter-continental air routes and indicated 
a desire to cooperate as far as American 
allocations would permit, it opposed this 
idea of wide and exclusive bands because 
of the existence of important American 
stations using such frequencies. 

The idea of using what was termed 
“spot” frequencies was adopted. Each 
inter-continental air route was assigned 
a suitable “spot” and, in addition, the 
plan permits a secondary use of the same 
bands in which the trans-ocean routes 
are designated, in Europe, in Russia, in 
Africa and South America. 

Two months of argument on aero- 
nautics and ten different drafts of a pro- 
posal on this knotty problem were drawn 
up under the guidance of the American 
delegation before a satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached. 

In general, the Cairo Conference as- 
signed radio frequencies on specific chan- 
nels in accordance with the provisions 
of the Havana Treaty, which was signed 
in Cuba last winter and ratified by the 
U. S. Senate in June. This type of allo 
cation is a departure from previous prac- 
tice and may be said to have elements 
of danger to this country at future par- 
leys. 

This is 


particularly true since the 


status of certain strategic islands in the 





Pacific may be of paramount importance 
to American aviation in years to come, 
as these are islands on which landing 
fields can be constructed for transoceanic 
air service. 

It was pointed out at the Hotel Carlton 
this past spring by William E, Vallance 
of the Department of State that among 
the current problems arising in connec- 
tion with aviation in regions of the earth 
that are at peace are these same islands. 
He stated that the problem arose at the 
Paris Peace Conference and at the Lim- 
itations Conference at Washington re- 
garding the disposition of the Island of 
Yap on account of its usefulness as a 
landing point for cables, and a place for 
the erection of a radio station. 

Mr. Vallance pointed out to the Inter- 
national Jurists at their annual meeting 
that this situation is again on the horizon, 
particularly in the Pacific, with respect 
to the Islands of Canton and Enderby 
which were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, by a 
presidential proclamation on March 3, 
1938. 

The interest of foreign governments 
in securing certain specific radio fre- 
quencies for use in aviation is thus of 
peculiar importance to the United States. 
The danger of assignments of specific 
frequencies in international radio may be 
said to stem back to a little unwritten 
history just prior to the Washington 
Radiotelegraph Conference in 1927. Pro- 
posals had been received at Washington 
from the Berne bureau in Switzerland 
which were carefully studied by the 
American radio experts. 

The British proposals were of particu- 
lar interest. Not to put too fine a point 
on it, the very choicest radio allocations 
on the radio spectrum had been requested 
by the British Empire, for its far-flung 
dominions and colonies. Each nation sub- 
mits a list of suggestions and recom- 
mendations, about a year or so prior to 
the big Conference, and these are then 
put together in what is known as the 
Book of Proposals, and sent around to 

(Continued on page 82) 





Odd Cargo 














BRITISH air freight experts, accus- 
tomed as they are to handling queer 
loads, have been more than a little 


‘intrigued by a report from Australia that 


a large live crocodile, travelling in a 
special iron trough within a wooden 
crate, has made an air voyage from 
Darwin across to Adelaide being tran- 
shipped there and sent on for exihibition 
in Melbourne. 

It was after discussing this consign- 
ment that an airline official, looking 
through some recent waybills, came upon 
this distinctly unusual item. It appears 
that one of the native employees in a 
bank in the Far East absconded not 
long ago, taking with him an essential 
set of keys. It being necessary to re- 
place these with the least possible delay, 
an urgent message was flashed through 
to headquarters in London. Whereupon 
a fresh set of keys, together with new 
locks, were put aboard an outward-bound 
Imperial flying boat, reaching their des- 
tination in a matter of days by air, as 
compared with weeks by surface trans- 
port. 

Another illustrating air speed 
concerns a valuable musical instrument 
which, not long ago, was rushed from 
Australia to England to have certain 
delicate adjustments made to it by 
craftsmen in London. After being ad- 
justed successfully, it was flown back 
again to Australia. Actually it crossed 
the Empire to England, was worked 
on by the experts, and was flown back 
to Australia, all within a period of 28 
days. 


story 


Slow Down, Pilot! 


HE skipper of a boat or the driver of 
a car who goes full speed ahead in a 
fog would be regarded as reckless. Some 
pilots flying in similar weather do not 
recognize that the time to avoid an ob- 
stacle after it becomes visible is much 


less in a fog or cloud than in good 
weather. They continue to fly at the 
same speed as in good weather. An in 


experienced pilot suddenly becoming in- 
volved in bad weather is likely to be 
nervous and ‘overcontrol the airplane. If 
he is flying a “clean” airplane it will 
accelerate extremely rapidly if the nose 
is dropped for a second or through an 
overcontrolled motion on the part of the 
pilot. The pilot then sees the air speed 
pick up and again overcontrols. If the 
airplane has a retractible undercarriage 
it is suggested that the undercarriage be 
extended when flying in bad weather to 
slow down the airplane and also to pro- 
duce more drag so that overcontrol will 
not result in high acceleration. In other 
words, it gives the pilot time to think 
about what he is doing and lets him 
“cool off.” There is also the advantage 
of an increase in the power required to 
fly the airplane when the wheels are ex- 
tended which makes the pilot feel that 
the plane is flying normally even though 
the speed is considerably reduced. 
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This air view of the show described in 
the article below shows the large crowd. 


E gave an air show. 
We were a couple of 
innocents who enlisted 
a couple of other equally inno- 
cent victims and really got our- 
selves into something. 

Before it was all over we were 
tired, disgusted, distrustful of human na- 
ture in general, grateful for the generous 
help that so many aviation enthusiasts 
freely gave us, angry over the chiseling 
that we found impossible to prevent; and 
finally we were happy that the whole thing 
was over. 

“Never again,” said Bob Morrow, who 
conceived and, along with Pat Sweeney, 
really staged the show. He spoke the 
morning the show was to open—Sept. 
25th. 

That night, sweat-soaked, with dust 
and mud caked on his face and hair and 
exhausted by a nerve-wracking day, he 
grinned over at the rest of us and be- 
gan: “Now next year, we'll do it this 
way...” 

Pat and I howled him down, but it 
seems that probably Bob is right. There 
will be a show next year. 

It was a good idea. So far as we 
know it never tried before. The 
only trouble with the idea was its exe- 
cution. And we have only ourselves to 
blame for that. 

It started on Aug. 20th. Bob came 
in and said: “I think we ought to give 
an air show. We ought to have a show 
lor the boys and girls who fly light air- 


was 


show. 


by KURT RAND 


There was nothing professional about this 
But there was plenty of interest. 


planes. I want to give an air show for 
the amateur, solo and private flyers. To 
hell with all this professional stuff. 

“T like to see the National Air Races, 
and all that, but I think I’m like every- 
one else. I’d rather go out and do the 
stuff myself than see the best man in 
the world try to do it. 

“Now then. Suppose we give a show 
in which only the little stuff can be 
entered. I mean the Cubs, the Taylor- 
crafts and the Aeroncas. 

“Suppose we limit the horsepower to 
50 horses. That'll get in all the new 
models of the light stuff. It'll let in the 
Curtiss Juniors, the Welch Rabbits and 
all the freak stuff that has a Continental 
or Aeronca engine. And we'll get out 
some of the stuff with the Franklin, 
Menasco and possibly the Lycoming 50- 
horse motors. 

“Don’t you think a show like that would 
go over? Let the boys and girls who 
are the most enthusiastic about aviation 
have a day of their own. Nobody would 
feel that his ship would be outclassed. 
Those folks who go to the air shows gen- 
erally to sit by, could get out and fly in 
this one themselves. They could have 
a lot of fun and could show the public 


what these little planes can do.” 

All this coming from Bob was 
a surprise—albeit a pleasant one. 
He is part owner of a Continen- 
tal Cub, 40 horses. But he is not 
a lightplane booster. He’s flown 
a lot of time on heavier ships and 
now is planning to buy a Monocoupe. 
Knowing all this we were stopped cold 
by his outburst. And before we could 
defend ourselves we were equally bitten 
by the thought. 

Pat Sweeney is a model airplane de- 
signer, builder and pilot. He makes 
those little ships that fly on the 1/3 or 
1/5 h.p. gasoline engines. He was a 
wartime flyer and still is an Aviation 
Post member of the American Legion. 
And he knows everyone who is at all 
interested in flying in Chicago. 

Bob and I enlisted Pat that same 
evening. Poor Pat. He was to spend 
almost as many hours working on the 
show as Bob and he was the second in- 
nocent to be roped in and hog-tied by 
our fast talk. 

Looking at a calendar we decided that 
the hour and moment for our show would 
be Sunday, Sept. 25. That gave us 30 
whole days to prepare for it. Plenty of 
time, we said. As I mentioned before 
we were three innocents. 

Having decided to give the show we 
looked around for a field. “Shoes”— 
his real name is D. K. Shoemaker—the 
manager of Harlem airport at 87th street 
and Harlem avenue, southwest of Chi- 
cago offered his flying field for the day. 
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Bob flies there and “Shoes” has a fleet of 
Cubs on which he sells instruction and 
fling time, so he was sympathetic. 

Then we decided, after looking over 
the airport and discovering that there 
was no way to fence the field and sell 
tickets, to make it a non-profit affair. 
There would be no admission charge 
for any spectator, but we hoped to make 
our expenses by charging 25 cents an 
automobile for cars parked on the air- 
port. There was room for 2,500 cars 
along the southern boundary of the field, 
without encroaching on the flight area. 
That looked large enough to us. 

Bob and I spent a couple of mornings 
at the Chicago municipal airport office 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority—the 
old Department of Commerce—getting 
the names and addresses of light air- 
plane owners throughout Illinois, North- 
ern Indiana and Southern Wisconsin. 

By Aug. 24th, letters to each of these 
pilots were in the mails. And we also 
circularized every airport in these same 
areas with announcements of the meet 
We had entry cards printed up and 
sent them out to the individual 
pilots as well as the air ports. 


Then came the announcement of 
the show in the newspapers. Both 
the big metropolitan morning 
papers gave us good mention and 
two of the afternoon papers print- 
ed stories telling what we proposed 
to do. Here is a quote from the 
Chicago Tribune’s announcement: 


“This is to be a show for the 
men and women of Chicagoland 
who fly for fun. The 
their own. They organized it and 
they will be the pilots who com 
pete in the various events. The 
meeting has been limited to planes 
with a maximum of 50 h.p. so that 
no flyer need consider his own lit- 
tle plane, or one that he can rent, 
outclassed. 


show is 


“Because the show primarily is 
for sport, it is a nonprofit venture. 
Prizes have been posted by indi- 
viduals and business concerns in- 
terested in promoting safe and sane 
flying by private airplane owners 
and sportsmen flyers in and around 
Chicago. These prizes are air- 
plane accessories and instruments 
that the flyers may choose for 
themselves.” 

Dave Curtiss of the Associated Press 
sent out similar stories to all the down- 
state daily papers and we put mention 
of the show in a lot of neighborhood 
papers in Chicago. 

Our first mistake was to print upon 
the entry blanks a demand for a $1.50 
fee for entry. We decided to give back 
a dollar of this and the printed in- 
formation on the blank so stated. But— 
we didn’t get the $1.50 from most of 
our entries. Next year, as Bob says, 
we'll do it differently 

Anyway the entries began to roll in. 
Meanwhile Pat and Bob had been out 
scouring the town for donors to sponsor 
certain events in the show. As was in- 
dicated in the newspaper quote we had 
decided to post no cash prizes but ask 


individuals to buy certain airplane ac- 
cessories as awards. Air Associates at 
Chicago—really Jimmy Adams, head of 
this branch—came through with $50 to 
be spent for a steerable tail wheel, a 
set of navigation lights and a $27 Aero- 
marine compass. Furthermore Mr. 
Adams assured us that he would give us 
the maximum discount on all other pur- 
chases made through his company. The 
result of this conversation was the pro- 
posal that we get four other individuals 
to post $50 to buy similar sets of ac- 
cessories. 

About this time Andrew Kluck, 
who is the proprietor of The Barn, a 
favorite eating place near Chicago air- 
port where some of the world’s juiciest 
steaks may be obtained—if you are known 
to the bartender and admitted—looked 
us up. 

“Boys,” said he, “I want to contribute 
half a ‘century-note’ toward your prize 
pot.” 

And along came a friend with another 
$50 from the Borden-Wieland Milk Com- 





"We must be flying on one of the older ships!" 


pany. Then an aviation enthusiast in 
the Heileman Brewing Company got $50 
from his concern for us. Other donors 
to the general fund were Maj. Edward 
M. Brower of the Chicago Aero Commis- 
sion, and Judge Edward B. Casey of the 
Chicago Municipal Court. 

Hamilton Kunath of Sky Harbor air- 
port posted a trophy, as did Jack Vilas, 
head of the Chicago chapter of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association. The 
Standard Oil Company offered us 250 
gallons of 72 octane clear fuel and 50 
gallons of No. 40 oil for the contestants. 
Naturally we accepted everything. 

Whatever you think about our methods 
in getting the prizes you should remem- 
ber that we were doing all this on a shoe 
string. Our liability insurance was cost- 


ing us $136, and rain insurance another 
$20. That was coming out of our own 
pockets. So was the cost of fencing 
which was required to keep the crowd 
off the flying field during the meet, the 
programs, stickers, official badges, etc. 
In all, the cost to us was about $300. 


Nothing, you say? It was plenty to us 
for we are not promotors and we could 
only hope to get our money back. 

Up to this time (it was about Sept. 
13th) we had not decided upon what 
events we would have. We'd had pre- 
liminary conferences with Ora Young, 
supervising inspector of the Chicago area 
and about six middle western states for 
the CAA, but the program still was in- 
definite. 

Finally we got together with him again 
He approved five competitive events. 
One was a competition for solo pilots 
Take-off, circle, and land. Three of the 
others were landing competitions for pri- 
vate and commercial pilots. The land- 
ings were to be made to a mark from 360 
and 180 degree turns at specified heights 
To make it a little exciting for 
spectators we planned to have the 
commercial pilots land over a bar- 
rier. The fifth event was a bomb 
dropping contest. 

Don’t yawn. We were to break 
up the contests with exhibitions of 
crazy flying, stunting in a Cub, 
balloon bursting, paper cutting, for- 
mation flying, parachute jumping, 
a comedy act. 

“Safe and sane,” said Inspector 
Young. “Make it reasonable and 
don’t get anyone hurt.” 

With that admonition 
proved all our plans. 

Well, we thought with a sigh of 
relief, we’re ready. There were 
last minute details such as putting 
up the fencing, getting a police 
detachment to handle traffic, get- 
ting a crash truck, an ambulance, 
arranging for a field doctor and 
other items to fulfill all demands 
of the CAA and our insurance 
company. 

In the midst of this we decided 
that there must be a public address 
system on the airport so that an 
announcer could tell the spectators 

if any arrived—what was going 
on. The meet was primarily for 
the flyers but we also wanted to sell avia- 
tion and particularly light plane aviation 
to the public. 

Pat found a man who would put five 
loud speakers along the portion of the 
field where the automobiles were to be 
parked, and supply a microphone. Power 
for the outfit was to be supplied by a 
110 volt gasoline engine generator. Then 
we suddenly perceived that while it would 
be fine to have an announcer, it would 
be impossible for him intelligently to ex- 
plain the competitions unless he could 
have first hand information about what 
was going on. 

So Pat arranged to get three five-me- 
ter radio fans to bring out transmitters 
and receivers. One was to be stationed 
beside the announcer. Another was to be 

(Continued on page 74) 
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At right is the Newark airport police 


force today, replete in special uniforms. 


HE mayor of Newark sat in his 
office some three years ago. His 
desk was piled with the various let- 


complaints, some _ seeking 
bs and just cranks. Each en- 
pe contained its own individual head- 
He picked from the lot at 
random 
Here,” he said, “is another complaint 
from the airlines about improper policing. 
They say the crowds are overrunning 
the field; that somebody is going to get 
I’ve asked the chief of police to 
send men down there. All he can spare 
officers and the air- 
port people say that isn’t enough.” 
“Yes,” said his secretary, “and there 
is an article in the paper saying we 
should have more police at the field.” 
The mayor sighed deeply and waded 
through some more mail. Political sup 
porters were asking jobs for men who 
His Honor’s campaign 
The mayor studied a few 
blankly; then a smile lighted 
his worried face 
it!” he said, softly. Then, 
have the legal department 
yposal to organize an air- 
port police force. That'll take care of the 
chance to put 
district leaders’ friends to 


ters some 


other 


one 


is two motorcycle 


had supported 
for reelection 


of them 


ive got 
“Miss Mack, 
draw up a pr 
airlines and give me a 
some of these 
work.” 

And so the Newark Airport Police was 
started 

One mornin in October, 1935, six 
men appeared on the field. One wore a 
constable’s badge, another that of a spe- 
ial dance hall policeman. Another wore 
vehicle in- 
ctor’s pie plate. The others had no 


obsolete special motor 


AIRPORT Cops 


by DICK KIRSCHBAUM 


Newark airport is so busy they need a full-fledged 
force of air-minded policemen to keep things in shape. 


official metal on them. All wore non- 
descript civilian clothes and none of 
them had the slightest idea of what it 
was all about. 

They were short and tall, fat and thin 
and anything but military in appearance. 


They took posts at random all over the 
field and apologetically informed all who 
would listen that they were the airport 
police. 

Lieutenant Dick Aldworth, superinten- 
dent of the field, an Army man to his 


Bustling Newark airport usually is so busy that airminded crowds, drawn by the intense activity, began 
overrunning the field. The danger of people getting too close to spinning props caused airlines to complain. 
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finger tips, didn’t like it at all, although 
he didn’t say so. Dick is like that. 

But he decided to do something about 
it. He called the “Keystone Kops” to 
his office. One of them, he noticed, was 
a bit more military in appearance than 
the others. 

“What's your name?” he asked. 

“Hugh Gartland,”’ came the answer. 

“Any military experience?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gartland. “I 
through the entire war in the A. E. F 
Discharged as a sergeant.” 

“Okay,” snapped the lieutenant, “you're 
acting chief of this gang. But only so 
long as you control them and show you 
know what its all about.” 

Hughey, slightly older than the rest, 
had been a prize fight manager and a 
fighter himself before that. He took 
the cue quickly. The sextette started in 
on a_ session of raining. 
Hughey gave them squads right and left 
and drilled them until their unaccus- 
tomed feet howled in agony. Benny, 
fattest of the cops, lost nine pounds in 
two weeks. In a month the airport po- 
lice knew about discipline, 
but still could not get the their 
positions called for. 

Although they all now wore uniform 
badges of special police, they still wore 
civilian clothes. And naturally they did 
not wear their Sunday-go-to-meeting 
outfits. They looked, to put it charit- 
ably, not so good. 

They would order visitors behind the 
lines and they'd get, in nine out of ten 
cases, the razberry. Nobody obeyed and 
the airlines squawked loud and long. 
“Instead of relief,” they said, “we've 
got another problem on our hands. These 
so-called police spend most of their time 


And so 


served 


intensive 


something 
respect 


sitting in our waiting rooms.” 
they wrote the mayor. 

People still ran through the lines; cars 
parked where they should not and it 
looked as though the airport police ex 
periment was a And then the 
State Civil Service department put in its 
oar. 


failure. 


“These men,” the order, “are 
municipal employees and must pass a 
civil service examination like all the 
others. You will advertise that an ex- 
amination for the job of airport police 
will be held and if these men pass, well 
and good. If not, you will get capable 
men. But they must pass the tests, 
physical and mental, as laid out by this 
office.” 

More than 1,200 applications were re- 
ceived for the six jobs. Of the six in- 
cumbents only one, besides the chief, 
passed. 

The mayor sighed again. Maybe now 
he would have a police force. This time 
the regular police department took the 
men in hand. They were the 
regular police school. They learned the 
police business in the same manner as a 
regular rookie. They attended the emer- 
gency school and learned first aid. They 
went to the fire department school and 
learned to fight fires. And, after some 
time, they were given snappy powder 

(Continued on page 68) 
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British Photography 


Sirs: 


: I am dismayed at the quality of 
some of the articles printed in your maga- 
zine. In your September issue you 
published a photograph of a well-known 
type of British fighter and, underneath, 
an article saying that the R.A.F. was 
“forcing” the public to pay attention to it 
by having such photos taken. .. . I thought 
you Americans were supposed to be good 
at action photos. ... Also if, as you boast, 
vou have the best photographic equipment 
in the world, why don’t you use it and 
produce something worth looking at? | 
believe you are just jealous of your British 
contemporary, Flight 


P. G. G. CLarKE. 
Buenos Aires, 
South America. 
®@ Photographically speaking, POPULAR 


AVIATION has been jealous of Flight for 
some time. In fact, most of the excellent 
photographs of British aircraft used in 
POPULAR AVIATION have taken by 
Flight photographers. Air photographers 
in the U.S. Army and Navy do have the 
finest equipment, actually are too lazy to 
make the most of a good thing. Lately, 
however, Air Corps photographs 
have taken on a promising amount of 
sparkle. evidence of that, see 
the photograph on page 54. This picture, 
however, is not typical of Air Corps photo 
It is one of many fine efforts on 
the part of Major George W. Goddard, 
the Army’s ace photographer, to get a bit 
of originality into Army photos. Air Corps 
officers in Washington, meanwhile, ar¢ 
striving to better the public relations of 
the Army largely because that branch of 
the military services is the “underdog” 
with the current administration. U.S. Navy 
photographers, meanwhile, probably pro 
duce the poorest results of any photog- 
raphers POPULAR AVIATION has come in 
contact with, including the most inexperi- 
enced box-camera amateurs.—Ed 


been 


Army 


For latest 


sections. 





Nice Fellow! 
Sirs: 

... I hope Max Karant (“Bermuda by 
Air”, October, 1938) rots away in his old 
age in a very, very comfortable arm chair, 
fingering the neat little wallet the British 
gave him, and sipping tea. British hospi- 
tality indeed! Has he ever spent any time 
alone, and thoroughly unacquainted with a 
soul, in London? 


Pau FontraAINeE. 
Athens, Ohio. 
® No, but he has in New York, Seattle, 
Washington and many other representa- 
tive American cities.—Ed. 


You’re Welcome 


Sirs: 

The State Bureau of Aeronautics is 
deeply grateful for the publication of the 
article “Flying For Nothing” in the 


September issue of POPULAR AVIATION. I 
feel that you have helped us contribute to 








aviation by presenting this information to 


your many readers in such an attractive 
form. It is such as yours 
which helps so much in bringing about a 
better understanding with the general pub- 


cooperation 


lic . 

WaLTeR M. WILLIAMs, 

Director 

State of Tennessee, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
®@ Able Director Williams deserves a vot« 
of thanks from the entire aviation industry 
for his extremely popular and successful 


enterprise. Piper Aircraft Corporation al- 


ready has ordered reprints of POPULAR 
AVIATION’s article for distribution through- 
out the country.—Ed. 

Prophecy 

Sirs: 

That article of Mr. Watkins’ (“The 
Future of Our Air Force”, October and 
November issues.—Ed.) was a_ pippin! 

Here’s a prophecy ... in a short 


time, rockets with shielded rams will glide 
up to Flying Fortresses, keeping the ar- 
mored front facing the enemy, of course, 
and demand surrender of them by phone 
Then the crew of the Fortress will take to 
parachutes and the rocket will leap for- 
crew is limited 
the Fortress, or, to 

only smashing off a wing and 


ward—if its crashing 


through Save 


clear 
undue jar, 
then hover around indefinitely in search 
of more Fortresses 

J. E. Bissett. 
Boone, North Carolina. 
@ POPULAR AVIATION has referred Mr. Bis 
sell’s letter to its sister publication, Amaz- 
ng Stories Ed. 
Navy Colors 
Irs: 

I have a solid scale Sikorsky S-43 Navy 
amphibian and wish to be informed on how 
to paint it in official Navy colors 

WyLLIAM LAVELLE. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
@ See POPULAR AVIATION’s back cover, Feb- 
ruary, 1937.—Fd. 


A Jenny 
Sirs: 

Returning home from the South a few 
weeks ago, I came across . one of the 
old wartime “Jennies” It was located 
about a mile outside of Rockingham, North 
Carolina, at the small airport of that 
town. (It was) painted ... as if it were 
a new ship red body and silver tail 
and wings 

R. STETSON. 
Melrose Park, Penn. 


“Radium Express” 
Sirs: 

I for one certainly thought (“Radium 
Express”, August, 1938) was a fine article. 
Almost everyone in the North knows Leigh 
Brintnell and those that don’t, know of him. 
As far as I know, the Bellanca freighter 
is the only one of its type in the North, 
so there’s no mistaking it when it passes 
over. 

Don McLENNAN. 
Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., Canada. 


END 
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THE 
LIPSTICK 
ACE 


by HELEN WATERHOUSE 


* 


Jackie Cochran loves competitive 
flying. And the wealthy young 
aviatrix means to keep on racing. 








\ Apparently 13 is Miss Cochran's lucky 
number. She painted the number on her 
Seversky just before winning the Bendix. 


ACQUELINE COCHRAN, a girl 

who nosed 10 men out of $12,500 

recently in the Bendix cross country 
race, is not going to lie down on her 
laurels and live the life of Riley. 

In spite of her new fortune and her 
wealthy husband, the red-haired ace 
ladybird of the nation has definite busi- 
ness plans in view and is, in fact, already 
pretty well launched upon them. Hardly 
had she slept over her aeronautical tri- 
umph one night in Cleveland than she 
was busy arranging visitations to vari- 
ous cities about the country, and con- 
tacting the largest stores there with but 
one definite motive in view—to make 
more money. 

But lest you jump at the conclusion 
of thinking of Jackie as a mercenary 
creature, you must first go into the 
backgrounds of the picture of her money- 
making scheme. In the first place, the 
girl who stepped from her silver ship 
after a gruelling eight hours and more 
of flying at some 22,000 feet across the 
continent the other day, looked almost 
as fresh as if just stepping from her 
boudoir. Reporters and photographers 
gasped, when she crawled out of the 
cockpit of that overheated silver ship, 
after a nerve-wracking eight hours of 
flying cross-country at high altitudes, 
looking so fresh and radiant. In fact the 
men pilots who trailed in her wake were 
sorry figures with their dust streaked 
faces and their weary eyes, as compared 
to this amazing young woman. 

Yet, the fact that she confessed quite 
frankly that she applied lipstick just 
as she was taxiing across the field to 
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a landing, all ties in with this amazing 
money-making scheme of hers—which 
revolves around beauty products which 
she has perfected herself. 

The reporters recalled afterwards that 
Jackie had been a beauty shop operator 
before she was ever a pilot, and that 
she had also been a somewhere 
along the line in her amazing career. 
They remembered that she had been an 
orphan from early years and had made 
her own way to her present heights of 
fame. 

So, when the great ovation was over 
and Jackie had left the crowd to head 
for a hotel, they drew from her her 
plans for the immediate future, and 
these include first and foremost a busi- 
ness tour about the country, in the in- 
terests of marketing her products. 

Rather shyly, she admitted that the 
money from these products was to go 
to build an orphanage which she has 
already started on the west coast. For 
having been a lonely orphan child her- 
self, she wants to build a home for other 
orphan children which will be a real 
home-place and not just an orphanage. 

It was whispered around too, among 
the reporters, that in spite of the fact 
that she is married to the famed New 
York financier, Floyd Odlum, the inde- 
pendent auburn-haired Jackie, wants to 
use all of her own money for her project 
and refuses to take a penny of her hus- 
band’s funds for the children’s home. 


nurse 
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Jackie was quite reticent about these 
plans of hers. “I love children”, was 
the explanation she gave simply, and she 
said she could reveal much more about 
her orphanage in a year or two 

But her very first trip after the races 
was a flight of 35 miles in her Seversky 
to Akron where she made her first con- 
tacts with store managers who will 
handle her “Wings to Beauty” products. 

There are other plans of course, along 
aviation lines—in the pretty ace lady- 
bird’s head. She is, for instance, going 
to approach Cliff Henderson, manager 
of the National Air Races, immediately, 
on the subject of women entering the 
Thompson trophy race next year, she 
said. 

“IT have proved, I think, that women— 
even women who aren’t very strong— 
can take it’, she said once. “Here I am, 
following a serious operation which kept 
me in the hospital for months, coming 
in and winning the Bendix. And the 
Thompson pylon race would be much 
easier than the Bendix for women to 
attempt, I believe. 

“Of course they would have to have 
physical examinations before they went 
in, and also have ships built especially 
for their handling’’, she hastened to add. 

Asked about transoceanic flights and 
whether she had any desire to make one, 
she said, “Only if I felt that it would 
make a definite contribution to aviation 
science.” She does have some speed 
records she wants to break out on the 
west coast, she admitted. 

The girl who is a strange combination 
of good hard business sense and com 
plete femininity gave the secret for her 
stamina and vitality. She takes very 
good care of her health and lives sanely 

“I do not drink; I have only minor 
vices”, she laughs. “I really am not 
strong at all. I was in a hospital last 
year for weeks with a serious operation. 
Yet I breathed oxygen up there on my 
flight for six hours and a half and it 
never affected me at all.” 

“But I spend 12 hours of every day 
in bed. For three weeks before the 
races, I go to bed at 12 noon and get 
up at 12 at night. That gets me all 
in trim to keep awake during the night 
of my flight so that I will not have to 
worry on that score. In fact for some 
time after the race, I have trouble sleep- 
ing at night like ordinary mortals.” 

She is very much in love with her 
good looking husband as was evidenced 
by the little scene which occurred as she 
arrived in Cleveland to claim the Bendix 
crown. As the great crowds surged for- 
ward to pour their plaudits upon her, she 
sat on the wing of her ship, her anxious 
eyes searching the crowds. 

“Where's my husband?” she asked— 
and as he did not appear, her voice be- 
came more and more pleading. “Please 
find my husband. Where is my hus- 
band?” 

And that was the only time, in all of 
the nerve wracking business of being a 
world champion, that Jackie’s nerves 
gave way. 

It seems that Odlum, through a mis- 
understanding, had waited for his wife 


(Continued on page 85) 





More Death For China 
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HE twin-engined Japanese bombers you 

see above are shown being loaded with 
bombs and, in the top view, on their way 
to blast out a few more Chinese lives. 
POPULAR AVIATION is fortunate in having 
obtained these photographs, for Japanese 
air force officials are very secretive about 
their equipment. So far as can be deter- 


mined, the bombers are of Japanese manu 
facture. One interesting factor, though, is 
that the Japanese seem to be using Ameri- 
can-made_ controllable-pitch _ propellers 
The hub of one of these can be seen dis- 
tinctly in the upper picture. It is on the 
left-hand engine of the bomber from whic! 
the photograph was taken. 





Need a Second-Hand Plane? 





ITH no more fanfare than he would 

give any second-hand auto, the pro- 
prietor of the Linden, New Jersey, used- 
car lot rolled up a second-hand airplane 
for prospective customers to appraise. The 
ship is a rather ancient Swallow and the 
power is supplied by one of those well- 
known wartime engines, the OX-5. Al- 
though there doesn’t seem to be a propeller 


anywhere in evidence, we understand the 
ship is airworthy, having been flown just 
a couple of months ago. Inasmuch as the 
list price on this sky ranger is but $395— 
according to the used-car lot proprietor— 
POPULAR AVIATION’s alert correspondent 
suggests that perhaps there is another Cor- 
rigan in the house. With aspirations 
maybe, of flying to Asia. 


. 
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An Unusual 


by PAUL W. LINDBERG 


Model Editor and Designer 


Here is a model that is least 
expected. She's a tricky one 
—but a flyer that will give gas 
model fans many hours of fun. 


HIS mod just a little bit differ- 
construction and design than 
have been running in the past 
bear in mind after hav- 
g built this model that you cannot go 
it and expect the first flight to be per- 
ct \ deal of careful aligning 
balancing is required to make this 
del fly properly. In other words, a 
ttle experimenting on your part is 
iired although this makes it twice 

1s interesting to build and fly. This 
odel will prove just how good a model 
ilder and flyer you are. Our model 
colored all silver with black details. 
the plans four times you 
nay have the ame size model which 
built. A larger model can be had 

he plans as many times 


ticles Please 


great 


enlarging 


eniarging tiie 


\ ] de Sire 

Step One: We 
str tion of t 
difficulty 
Having 


will begin with the 
wing, as we believe 
will be encountered 
selected a firm grade 
these are next 

From 1/16” 
various ribs are cut. 
nented on to the spar 
The lead 
ind trailing edges are now cut and 
e and cemented in place 
clearly 


balsa for the spars, 


I 


size. 


positions. 


braces are 

xplained the plans and are very 
ice ter the left and right 
are finished they are blocked 

er dihedral angle and 
er at the root ribs A 


togetl 


emented 
and A 
Step Two: 


The little bullet-shaped 












fuselage is very easily constructed. As 
you will note in the plan, the two halves 
of the fuselage come apart in order to 
adjust battery, coil, etc., in the bottom 


half. In constructing the fuselage, cut 
the two main sections R and S which 
in turn hold the upright formers. These 


sections are cut from % inch thick balsa. 
After the formers are cemented securely 
in place, the stringers are next attached. 
lo prevent any warping of R and S, pin 
these upon a flat surface when attaching 
stringers, make sure that the cement has 
set the stringers in position. Sections 
between the stringers be cut or 
sanded out as indicated by the dotted 
lines through sectional views on plan 
This provides for a neater covering job. 

The landing gear is made from 1/16 
O. D. steel spring wire and is bent up 
at the center as shown in front view 


may 


The three views of the ‘Sky Car's’ uncov- 
ered parts show the unique and ingenious 
construction of the novel ship. The fuse- 
lage at right is made in two sections. 
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Model: the ‘Sky Car’ 


of plan, to provide passage for coil and 
battery to slide back and forth on the 
rack. Tail skid and all other details on 
the fuselage are clearly explained on 
the plan. 

Step Three: The two 
made of a flat section. 
aluminum tabs on the trailing edge to 
permit any adjustment for directional 
flight. It is very important that these 
rudders are cemented in an absolutely 
true parallel position in relation to the 
flight of the ship 

Step Four: When all the parts have 
been constructed you are ready to cover 
these with a great amount of care, for 


rudders are 
These carry 


you must remember that a neatly cOov- 
ered job automatically represents the 
type of model anyone is proud to own 

Let us start covering the wing first, 
as this requires a little more additional 
work than any of the parts. A 
vood grade of bamboo 
for the covering. This is held to the 
framework by model airplane cement 
which has been thinned out with about 
20 to 25 per cent of thinner. Ordinary 
model airplane dope does not have 
enough adhesive in it to make the paper 
stick to the framework properly. Hav- 
ing covered both panels top and bottom, 
they may next be watered in order to 
shrink them up as tight as a drum. In 
applying the water, we recommend any 
cheap spray device such as those pur 
chased in the dime stores used for spray- 
ing vegetation, flies, etc. If such a 
device cannot be secured, the utmost ol 
care should be exercised when using a 

(Continued on page 68) 


other 
paper is used 
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ERICAN-operated air carriers flew the NAT IONAL A ~ 


a* 

1,844,507 miles per accident and 
13,161,571 passenger miles per passenger 
fatality during the first six months of 
1938, the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
announced recently. 


Chere were five fatal accidents during 
the period, in which 22 passengers, five 
pilots, five co-pilots, and eight other crew 


embers lost their lives. In addition 
there were 16 accidents in which no 


fatalities occurrée d. 


ese statistics cover operations of 


ill air carriers operated by companies in 
e United States, including the domes- 
| and extensions to loreign coun- 

é The domestic lines had 15 acci 
flying 2,209,486 miles per accident, 

the foreign-extension lines had six 
lents, flying 932,061 miles per acci- 
Persons involved in the 21 accidents 
ing on the domestic and foreign- 
numbered 226, including 


xtension lines 


assenpel 


co-pilots, and othe: 
crew members. Of these, 186 suffered no 
injuries, and 40 were fatally injured. 

Causes of accidents were attributed 
as follows: Personnel errors, 23.82 per- 
cent; airplane failures, 19.05 percent; 
weather, 19.05 percent; airport and ter- 
rain, 9.52 percent; other causes, 9.52 
percent; and undetermined and doubtful, 
4.76 percent 

of the accidents occurring 

during the period included: Collisions in 
full flight with objects other than air- 
l take-off 
accidents, 3; and taxying accidents, 2. 


The nature 


accidents, 5; 


Wrong Party 


HILE 

the airv 
amusing stories they can tell. The other 
day, for example, among passengers 
alighting at Croydon (near London) 
from an airliner which had just landed 
om the continent, was a woman travel- 


discussing holiday trafic on 
iys, officials have some 





er who was met by a private car in 
wh there was a man and a woman 
And the three drove away from the air 
port in this Car. 


\W in half an hour, however, the car 
airport, its occupants 
looking considerably perturbed. And the 
lriver then told an Imperial Airways 
official that he and his companion had 
made an extraordinary mistake. 


was back at the 


They had, it appeared, met and taken 
away the wrong passenger—a language 
difficulty having prevented the driver 
g this error until the car 
was approaching central London. 


irom discoverin 


Inquiries at the airport then revealed 
the fact that there were actually two 
incoming passengers concerned in this 
remarkable predicament—one being the 
passenger which the car had actually 
ome to meet, and the other the woman 
who had been taken aboard the car in 
error 


Dr. Alexander Klemin, Chairman 








T its 26th meeting on October 5, the 

Air Board had the pleasure of wel- 
coming many distinguished guests: John 
J. Bergen, a distinguished reserve naval 
aviator who has done and is doing a 
great deal now for the industry was there 
together with Captain S. F. Heim, officer 
in charge of the Third Naval District 
Reserve. Lieutenant Commander R. P 
Kauffman, commanding officer of the 
Naval Reserve aviation base at Floyd 
3ennett Field brought to the meeting 
a wealth of experience in a vital aspect 
of national defense. Another guest, 
Colonel Harold E. Hartney, former 
technical advisor to Senator Copeland’s 
Committee on Safety in Air, and one of 
the best-informed men on the problem 
of aeronautical regulation joined in the 
discussion with much _ effectiveness. 
Eugene L. Garey of the New York Bar, 
held a watching brief and said he had 
come to learn. Major George A. 
Vaughn, Jr., long and well known in 
aviation circles represented Casey Jones 
and was also a welcome guest. 

Questions for the Civil Aeronautical 

Authority 

The most frequent question in avia- 
tion circles today is, “What is the CAA 
going to do.” The general impression 
is that the chairman, Edward Noble, 
the members of the Authority and of 
the Safety Board are men of ability and 
good will, but that they have found 
many baffling and complex problems be- 
fore them in taking over the aviation 
duties of the Department of Commerce, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Post Office Department all at 
one time. Nor have they yet reached 
conclusions on vital problems of policy. 
R. S. Boutelle, chief of the Certificate 
and Inspection Division, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, had accepted invitation 
to the lunch, but there was a mix-up 
in dates. Perhaps Mr. Boutelle was 
fortunate in not being present because 
members of the Air Board were so eager 
to propound a number of questions to 
him. The questions actually raised by 
several members are set forth below 
and are being transmitted to Mr. Boutelle 
by letter. 

Captain Depew cited the many diff- 
culties which private flyers encounter 
nowadays. The owner of a private plane 
after having expended seven or eight 
hundred dollars in a two way radio set, 
finds himself heckled by the Federal 
Communications Commission regarding 
the frequencies he employs. Yet there 
are very few check points available. 
Recently such an owner had to fly from 
Buffalo to Roosevelt Field only to find 
no inspector for his radio at the latter 
point. Mr. Bergen spoke of a flight 
which he had recently made. When 
approaching Newark airport he received 
no permission to land after flying round 


for half an hour and sending repeated 
signals. Mr. Southee pointed out that 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority had few 
if any inspectors qualified to inspect a 
glider; frequently gliders were refused 
a license simply because inspectors knew 
nothing about them. 

Members wished to know whether 
practice in these and other respects 
would be remedied and how the new 
Division of Private Flying would fune 
tion. Headed by Grove Webster, it is 
legitimate to expect a good deal from 
this new branch of the Authority. 

Giro versus Airplane 

Elliott Daland, for many years asso- 
ciated with the development of the Wil 
ford Gyroplane, then gave the Air Board 
an impartial and well-informed discus 
sion of the comparative performances of! 
various types of aircraft. He was in 
particular quite optimistic regarding the 
future of the helicopter. While the lift- 
ing airscrew of the helicopter has in 
itself no greater efficiency than the rotor 
of an autogiro, the helicopter airscrew 
creates its own forward propulsion by 
inclination of the axis. The airscrew 
thus serves for both lift and propulsion 
In the airplane or the autogiro, the 
power of the engine is first converted 
into the thrust of the propeller and then 
only applied to overcome the drag. By 
eliminating a conversion of energy, the 
helicopter certainly establishes a claim 
for high efficiency. Other speakers, par- 
ticularly those who had seen the films 
of the Focke machine, were equally 
certain that there was a wonderful fu 
ture for the helicopter. In _ particular 
the maneuverability of the Focke heli- 
copter is astounding and it has actually 
been flown right out the hangar. 

In discussing the topic of airplane 
versus autogiro, Mr. Daland scored a 
very good point. Exponents of the 
flapped and slotted airplane state fre 
quently that they can build a machine 
to have the same minimum speed as the 
autogiro, say 20 m.p.h. So they can, 
but the airplane then becomes a relatively 
immense, lightly-loaded aircraft which 
is all wing, and has no pay load and 
is extremely clumsy. The autogiro can 
have a minimum speed of 20 m-.p.h. yet 
remain an entirely practical flying ma- 
chine. Captain Depew agreed. Mem 
bers pointed out that at Cleveland, the 
Fieseler Storch airplane with leading edge 
slot and full span slot had out-maneu 
vered the autogiro. So it had, but it 
carried practically no useful load and 
had three times the engine power Mr 
Bergen confirmed the remarkable char- 
acteristics of the Focke machine 

A Real Plan for Popularizing Flying 

The meeting was particularly fortunate 
in its guest speakers. Thus Alfred B. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Anti-Aircraft 


(Continued from page 38) 








does one or more things well. 

Great reliance is placed, therefore, on 
the enlisted personnel. Officers say that 
you'd be amazed at the experts in the 
ranks of the Coast Artillery and its 
branch, the anti-aircraft. Enlisted men 
tend to stay in the same place and per- 
form the same duties even though they 
have transfer privileges. 

Since anti-aircraft is highly interesting 
these men qualify themselves as special- 
ists, just as their comrades throughout 
the Army may do. But in this arm, the 
morale and esprit de corps are very highly 
developed; the men seem to prefer to 
“stay put”. Result: an unparalled aggre- 
gation of fighting men. They make ex- 
cellent teachers for recruits and in time 
of war will set an excellent example for 
the stream of incoming civilians. 

Study of the table of organization of 
the United States Army reveals the “ap- 
palling shortage of anti-aircraft material 
and personnel” referred to above. At 
present the regular Army has only seven 
anti-aircraft regiments. These are in- 
corporated into the Coast Artillery Corps 
setup and within the continental limits 
of the United States, are skeletonized 
Harbor defense Coast Artillery are 
trained to handle anti-aircraft artillery 
in addition to their duties with seacoast 
armament. 

There are also 10 National Guard and 
46 anti-aircraft regiments of the organ- 
ized reserves distributed throughout the 
country. These outfits have fairly com- 
plete complements of officers but prac- 
tically no enlisted personnel. Their avail- 
able armament is kept in storage. And 
finally, there are 20 regular Army in- 
active regiments, the status of personnel 
and material of which is essentially the 
same as that of the organized reserves. 

“Appalling” will seem to many almost 
to be an understatement! 

We find ourselves, then, driven in- 
exorably to a consideration of the bitter 
controversy that rages, possibly at times 
with the fury of a tempest in a teapot, 
but rages nevertheless between the 
spokesman for ainti-aircraft and the be- 
lievers in the supremacy of the airplane. 

Anti-aircraft gunnery today is amaz- 
ing. Brilliant shooting and the devel- 
opment of mechanical aids to gunnery 
go hand-in-hand and set a fast pace. 
Anti-aircraft has made daylight bombing 
raids ten times more dangerous than 
they ever were before the close of the 
World War. A shell exploding 250 feet 
from an airplane will bring it down 
Anti-aircraft can disable planes flying 
five miles above the ground. A typical 
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record of target hits, under conditions 
of simulated warfare, is 14 hits out of 
59 shells which exploded at an altitude 
of 15,000 feet! There are other records 
just as amazing. And remember—an 
anti-aircraft gun fires 25 shots a minute. 

We have already seen something of 
the preparations for repelling night at- 
tacks. Anti-aircraft can hurl a defiant 
answer to nocturnal air raids. But the 
Air Corps stands ready to meet the 
situation. 

Brigadier-General Henry C. Pratt, one 
of America’s flying generals, who is a 
close student of the subject, states that 
one of the most effective methods em- 
ployable by bombers in coping with anti- 
aircraft is to change flying tactics.. The 
Air Corps regards the area defended by 
anti-aircraft as relatively small and de- 
signs bombing operations accordingly. 
Military aviation expects to bring noise- 
less flight to even greater perfection, 
thus discounting anti-aircraft’s elaborate 
“ears”. 

Bombers in formations, General Pratt 
further states, will most often be dis- 
persed and require far more anti-aircraft 
attention than if they held to regular 
echelons. The intervals, of course, would 
be such that the burst of a single shell 
could damage no more than one plane 
at a time 

Air Corps experts say that the heavy 
loss of planes in the Spanish War is 
due largely to recklesness as well as to 
daylight raiding. They point out that in 
addition, there appears to be a shortage 
of the most efficient bomb-sight devices 
and that the bombing of cities does not 
appear to have been carried out with 
very much system even with the equip- 
ment available. 

Air Corps officers point out that thus 
far there is very little to back anti- 
aircraft fire results except under peace- 
time conditions. They state that the 
Italian pilots in Ethiopia had virtually 
no ground resistance and that the spec- 
tacular raids of Franco in Spain proved 
to be no real test of what anti-aircraft 
might do. An airplane presents a com- 
plicated target with its speed, almost 
instantaneous change of direction and 
night flying. To further impede the 
anti-aircraft men, the military says, there 
is the matter of getting fire underway. 
The ground men must have very careful 
preparation of fire to make it effective. 

Bombing pilots read the statement of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, former First Lord of 
the British Admiralty. 

“A massed dive on a gunboat would 
probably result in at least 10 aircraft 
being shot down”. The pilots agree, 
but retort: “What about the survivors— 
while the gunboat is shooting down a 
few? It would be ‘goodnight gunboat!’ ” 
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And so the arguments go, back and 
forth and with new developments com- 
ing along all the time to tighten up the 
effectiveness of each side. There seems 
to be no doubt that with a tremendous 
air force, anti-aircraft would have a hard 
time to keep up the pace. And anti- 
aircraft is likely to be so costly as to 
be prohibitive. 

At the present time, however, Amer- 
ica’s chief problem in defending itself 
against raiders of the skies is to close 
up that two-year interval between what 
we have today and what we should have 
Perhaps something new will come along 
One English inventor proposes rocket 
shells to zoom an easy 30,000 feet and 
release a mass of bombs on parachutes 
These, he says, would descend slowly, 
like a curtain and those which drifted 
harmlessly past aircraft would not ex- 
plode on contact with the ground be- 
cause of a safety device to prevent it. 

Well, that’s one idea, anyway. 

END 


National Air Board 


(Continued from page 65) 











Bennett of the Bennett Air Service, 
propounded a striking plan for populariz- 
ing private flying. 

The subsidizing of civilian flying clubs, 
partly as a means of promoting national 
defense is an excellent one and is in 
existence with excellent results both in 
England and in Canada. But Mr. Ben 
nett thought that his plan was a much 
better and a much more powerful method 
of achieving the same objectives. 

His proposition is that the government 
should pay a student $50 when he solos 
and $50 when he has had ten hours of 
solo flying 

Strong support of the idea followed 
from Professor James M. Coburn of 
New York University, from Mr. Bergen 
and from Major Vaughn. Even though 
any subsidy is dangerous, even though 
the federal budget is so perilously and 
continuously unbalanced, even though 
it may be much better to have the 
plan put into action under the auspices 
of local authorities or communities rather 
than to rely on centralized control from 
Washington, the Bennett plan in the 
opinion of the Air Board was worthy 
of most serious consideration. 

It was unanimously resolved at the 
conclusion of careful discussion that: 

The Bennett plan of moderate payments 
to student pilots achieving solo flight and 
a certain number of hours of solo flying 
would popularize flying, stimulate the en 
tire industry, and prove an invaluable 
measure of national defense. 

END 
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PRECISION AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


KOLLSMAN 





INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


8008 FORTY-FIFTH AVE., ELMHURST, N.Y. 


WESTERN BRANCH: GRAND CENTRAi AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE, CAL 
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COMPLETE! 


Nothing More to Buy with the New 


1939 CUB COUPE 


Get this luxurious 1939 Cub Coupe and you've got everything! 
Here’s a plane that’s complete in every detail. Its wide, comfortable, 
deeply upholstered cabin seats two big people side-by-side with 
room to spare. With its 50-horsepower engine, it takes-off in a hurry, 
climbs rapidly and gives 90 miles per hour performance. Yet its 
economy is amazing, using only 3.6 gallons of gas per hour and very 
little oil. Hydraulic brakes, streamlined, hydraulic landing gear, 
Goodrich air wheels, wheel pants, full-swivel tail wheel, compass, 
air speed indicator, navigation lights and battery, elevator tab, and 
15-gallon tank give the 1939 Cub Coupe a luxury and a complete- 
ness heretofore available only in ships costing many hundreds of 
dollars more. 


At only $1995 F.A.F. Lock Haven, Pa.—or $665 down with easy 
monthly payments—the new 1939 Cub Coupe is the lowest-priced 
COMPLETE plane ever built! 


FREE CATALOG! 


Send today for catalog on the new Cub 
Coupe and other models, the free flying 
course and name of your Cub dealer 
Paste coupon—-or write your request 
on penny post card, if you wish. Piper 
Aircraft Corp., 128 Aviation Street, Lock 
Haven, Pa., U.S.A. Cub Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark and Cub 
Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. 


For Only $419 Down 
b Gelb Or-bam C1-\ar-m O108 


& Learn to Fly FREE! 





Every purchaser of a new Cub is en- 
titled to a free flying course, including r 

dual flight instruction by a government |! PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
licensed instructor. You can get a new | 198 Aviation De. Sects even. Pe.. 0.9.8 








Cub for only $419 down and learn to 
fly your own plane without paying a 
cent for dual instruction. See the new 
Cubs at your dealer’s and ask for free 
flight demonstration . . . Trainer $419 
down, Sport as low as $465 down, 
Coupe $665 down. 


Please send me your free catalog on the new Cub 
Coupe and other Cub models, full details on the free 
flying course and name of my Cub dealer. 





NAME — 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
SELLING AIRPLANE 
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Model Dept. 


(Continued from pauye 63) 











brush fur when the bamboo paper be- 
comes wet it will tear very easily. 

Wet only one panel at a time as this 
panel has to be pinned upon a flat sur- 
face with the trailing edge slightly up 
at rib F in order to secure the built in 


fixed center of pressure. Leave wing 
dry in this position and repeat this 
operation for the other panel making 


sure the other panel is completely dry 


before removing pins which hold it 
down. 
In covering the body, cover from 


front to rear, one or two stringer spaces 
at atime. This will give a much neater 
job. After all parts have been properly 
shrunk, dope the bamboo paper with 
two or three coats with a light sanding 
between each coat. All other details 
may now be added in order to complete 
your model. 

Step Five: Just a few final words in 
order to give you the proper start in 
balancing and flying your model. Each 
and every model built reacts differently 
Both in flight and otherwise. It will 
be necessary for you to move both the 
coil and battery in the rack in order 
to obtain the proper gliding angle. The 
ailerons and rudders also take an im- 
portant part here as they all have a 


vital part in controlability of this model 
END 








uccessful air line 
operations depend day in and 
day out on the swift execution 
of planned, accurate flights. 
And, as airplanes grow larger 
and more complicated, accurate 
flight depends more and more 
on the trustworthiness of in- 
struments. 

It is significant that leading 
air lines all over the world have 
equipped their finest transports 


with Sperry instruments. 





SPERRY 


GYROSCOPE CO.,INC, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
















Airport Cops 
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hey were supplied with 
uniforms and, 
how to use 


blue uniforms. 
fire-fighting 
they knew 


asbestos 
what's 
them. 

The mayor was satisfied. The airlines 
were satisfied. And the men were not 
only respected, but they respected them- 
selves. As the efficiency of the new 
squad proved itself new men were taken 
from the lists and put to work. Two 
sergeants were appointed, one of them 
the man who had passed the examina- 
tion from the old group. 

Crowds no longer run wild at Newark 


more, 


airport. They hold their places when 
the snappy uniformed policeman tells 
them to. Any bold soul who ventures 


to walk across the runways pales when 
he hears the shrill whistle of the man 
on duty, be he visitor or airport em- 
ployee. The coppers play no favorites. 

Each morning they pass a clothing in- 
spection by the chief and Aldworth. 
Shoes must be shined, buttons brightly 
polished and clothes neatly pressed. 

The force may even have a detective 
bureau soon. That they are capable was 
proved just a few weeks ago when they 
apprehended a particularly annoying 
petty larceny worker who was making 
things miserable for airport visitors. 

This lad’s racket was to park his car 
alongside out-of-state car in the 
public parking place. When the coast 
was clear he would lift the hood of the 
car, remove some vital part and 
down the hood. He'd walk off a way and 
wait for the owner to try to start the 
car. Naturally, it wouldn't work. 

The racketeer, dressed in overalls and 
carrying a toolkit, would come whistling 
by. Innocently he'd stop and watch the 
perspiring car owner try to start his car 
Then he’d go to work. 

“Excuse me, Bud,” he’d say, “but I’m 
a mechanic working for Universal Air- 
I’m just on my way home, but if 


Want 


some 


close 


lines 
I can help you, I'd be glad to. 
me to look at it?” 

The car owner naturally would wel- 
come such expert assistance and the 
small timer would do his stuff 

“Y’see,” he'd say, “this part (picking 
out some disconnectable part ot the en- 
gine or Setter let me 
run down and get vou another. I wont 
charge you for my time, but you'll have 


ignition) is shot. 


to pay for the new part.” 
Seeing no other way out the victim 


had to agree. The chiseler would take 
the part, wash it carefully with gas, 
shine it up and connect it. Then he'd 


connect the part he'd taken off. Of 
course, the car would start. 


“Just pay me for the part,” was his 


next play. “Just $6.85, that’s what it 
cost me. You won't have any more 
trouble.” 

Of course they wouldn’t. But, on 


arriving home their own mechanic would 
tell them no new part had been installed 
and then the letters poured in to Ald- 
worth. The police were put on the job. 
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They worked day and night and finally 
caught the man red-handed. He was ar- 
rested, tried and convicted. Which case 
alone proved the value of the airport 
po.ice. 

The police have saved several lives, 
dragyed careless people from under the 
very tips of whirling props. They were 
active when defective wiring caused a 
switch box to catch fire within 10 feet 
of six parked Douglases and two loaded 
gasoline trucks. 

They have returned innumerable run- 
away boys and girls to their parents. 
And stopping fights is their specialty. 

When an airliner had a forced landing 
in the nearby swamp the airport police 
performed invaluable service, aiding in 
the unloading of mail, caring for pas- 
sengers and keeping crowds back. They 
plowed through the half-frozen swamp 
with their first aid equipment and made 
themselves mighty useful. 

Hugh Gartland still is He’s 
proud of his job and proud of his men 
“There's no politics in this outfit,” boasts 
Hughey. “We think we've got a swell 
airport and we must keep it that way.” 

The airlines are satisfied; Aldworth is 
satisfied and the public is safe. 

And the mayor has one less headache 

END 


Calling All Planes! 


(Continued from page 30) 


chief. 











York, Newark and Boston as fast as 
possible from other sections of the 
country. At Newark airport William 
Miller worked long hours overtime 


keeping the scheduled flights and extra 
sections of all the airlines rolling north- 
ward to Boston, supervising the han- 
dling of tripled loads of mail and express 
plus supervising and aiding the station 
and flight personnel. 

Two weeks after the emergency first 
started, although ground transportation 
facilities had been partially restored and 
other airlines had ceased their emergency 
operations Boston, American still 
was flying as high as seven and eight 
extra sections in addition to their regu- 
larly scheduled ten daily flights to and 
from Boston 

Complete t 
in passengers carried, planes in opera- 
tion, and mail and express hauled, for 
the first ten days of the New York 
Boston emergency, are as follows: 

The line operated 540 flights between 
Boston and New York from September 
21 to September 30, inclusive. In addi- 
tion 112 flights were operated between 


into 


tals for American Airlines 


the two cities by other airlines, who 
cooperated with American in meeting 
the emergency. 

In the ten day period all records 


for passengers carried between’ two 
cities anywhere in the world were broken 
when 10.162 passengers were carried be- 


tween Boston and New York. 
Approximately 284.738 pounds of air 

mail and first class mail was trans- 

ported during the period by air. Over 


100.900 pounds of express was also car- 
ried by American during the same period 
END 
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TU THE US. ARMY AIR CORPS 





| Photograph by © The Crowell 
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Four times winner of the Collier Trophy, the U. S$. Army Air Corps-wins the 1937 award with 
the Lockheed XC-35 substratosphere airplane. Congratulations to these modern pioneers who 


have developed a new means of national defense and faster routes for air transport service. 


— 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIF., U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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“GETTING 
A JOB IN 
AVIATION” 


By Carl Norcross, Ph.D. 


374 PAGES 5x8 
ILLUSTRATED 


A FRANK AND PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
EMPLOYMENT POSSIBILITIES IN AVIATION 


Answers your questions about: Basic Jobs, 
duties and responsibilities set forth, en- 
trance qualifications, salaries, possibilities 
of promotion, number of jobs available, 
advantages and disadvantages of each job, 
jobs which require special training, where 
to go for training, cost of training, types of 
training to be avoided, where to go to find 
a job, who to see, and what to emphasize 
in talking with employment managers 
So, if you’re really anxious about a career 
in aviation, GET THIS BOOK— it will give 
you honest estions 
about aeronautical 
Book Dept., POPULAR AVIATION, 608 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MDAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Follow the Latest 
DEVELOPMENTS 
in theField ofRadio 
in 
RADIO NEWS 


Sparkling articles on the ap- 
» "dealin of radio in all 
fields. 
Construction and technical 
» articles for the experi- 
menter. 
Latest information and time- 
» table on foreign short- 
wave broadcasts. 


These and all other latest issues are dis- 
cussed in Radio News, together with the 
newest circuits and apparatus. 


Read RADIO NEWS 


25c on all newsstands 
($2.50 by annual subscription in U.S.) 


answers to honest 


qu 
jobs. Send $2.50 to: 
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Banana Savers 


(Continued from page 52) 














ments. Imagine my consternation when 
I noticed that my air-speed indicator 
hand was swinging between 40-60 miles 
an hour, oil temperature above 180° and 
still climbing, and the bank and turn 
hand frozen tight in a 45° turn position. 
I climbed with full throttle and at about 
1,000 feet popped out of the pest cloud 
into the blue sky. My windshield and 
my goggles were solidly covered with 
a slippery, green-brown substance that 
only a few moments ago was so many 
young and lusty chapolines. 


Upon reaching La Lima I discovered 
that the boys had been battling these 
pests for days and I was immediately 
ordered to the “bug front” in an attempt 
to drive them off the bananas with our 
dust. For a solid week we battled these 
aerial pests and the casualties ran into 
many millions. While we were attack- 
ing them on one front, a cloud of them 
would settle in another section behind 
us and leave nothing but bare stalks 
and trunks of trees. 


We could make only about one or 
two trips every hour as our motors, air 
intakes and windshields would be so 
densely covered with remains of spat- 


tered grasshoppers that everything had 
to be scraped and cleaned before another 
flight could be undertaken. The odor of 
toasted grasshoppers was _ insufferable 
and was gagging us in flight and on the 
ground. The ground crew wore clothes- 
pins over their noses all that week. 
The reader may wonder how the fruit 
companies can stay in business in the 


face of such tremendous expenditures 
and difficulties encountered in produc- 
ing our favorite breakfast fruit. Let it 


be known then that it costs the com- 
pany somewhere between 35 to 50 cents 
a bunch of first class bananas loaded 
in the hold of their own vessels in Hon- 
duras and that each bunch is sold in 
New York, New Orleans or San Fran- 
cisco at between $2.50 and $3 each. Is 
it profitable business? It must be, for 
the largest fruit company owns 96 large 
steamships, ships bananas to all the 
world ports and has virtual monopoly on 
this fruit. Yes, it can afford to spend 
tremendous sums of money daily and 
carry on in the face of almost any dif- 
ficulty. Moreover, it will continue to 
pay dividends to its stockholders as long 
as people will eat bananas. 
END 








This Transatlantic Poker Game 
(Continued from page 21) 








neither country apparently cares what it is 
going to cost. The flight of the Branden- 
burg, as one example, which was paid for 
by the government—partly, they say, to 
help the manufacturer compete’ with 
\merican airplane builders—and not by 
Lufthansa, cost $5 per mile, and there 
vasn’t an ounce of payload aboard! 

Both seem to be willing to 
transport a few hundred pounds of mail 
across the Atlantic once or twice a week, 
each trip costing thousands and tlousands 
of dollars, merely so that they may gain 
some sort of international “prestige.” The 
United States is not—at least, not to that 
extent. 

A good example of this country’s lack of 
enthusiasm for such means of gaining 
“face” is the situation which has con- 
fronted the American Export Airlines, a 
fairly new subsidiary of the American Ex- 
port Steamship Company. 

\merican Export wants to operate an 
air service United States and 
Mediterranean ports, in conjunction with 
its long-established passenger service 
aboard fast surface More than 
a year ago its plans were announced, and 
officials of the new company said frankly 


countries 


between 


vessels. 





at that time that without a subsidy from 
the government, they could not hope to in- 
augurate their air service. Twelve months 
have passed, and no subsidy has been forth- 
coming. Neither has the airline. 

On this basis of the foreign system, 
cither Pan American or American Ex- 
port—or both—would have ‘been granted 
cnormous sums by the government 
in effect, a blank check from the United 
States Treasury and told to go ahead, buy 
their airplanes, hire their pilots, and hang 


given, 


the expense. 

But such is not the case, and because this 
country subsidize the operators 
of its airlines (as a matter of fact, the air 
mail carriers don’t even receive all the Post 


doe s not 


Office receipts from public use of the air 
mail) the United States is willing to let 
Germany and Great Britain wait a few 
months until Pan American gets a flying 
boat that will pay its own way and not be 
supported by the taxpayers. 

To that extent, the British paper was 
correct No service to the United States 
can start until this country is ready, but 
it was Great Britain’s own idea, not ours, 
and they seem to be stuck with it. 

END 
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TOPS 100 MILES PER HOUR—CRUISES 1'%2 MILES PER MINUTE 


FLYING PROVES IT! SEE IT TODAY! AERONCAS AS LOW AS $464 DOWN-—LITERATURE FREE 


AERONAUTICAL CORP. OF AMERICA « E-11 Lunken Airport ¢ Cincinnati, 0. 
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AERONAUTICAL 
UNIVERSITY 


(Founded by Curtiss-Wright) 


Government Approved — State Accredited 


Our graduates are with al!leading 
aviation companies and zir lines. 
Courses in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
Mathematics, Drafting, Airplane De sign, S 
Analysis, Wind Tunnel, etc.; thirty s 





LICENSED MECHANICS 
Prepare for Governn S 








Engines and _ Radio SI 
Welding, Drafting, str 
gines, Inspection and Maintenance 

SOMUNISTRATION 
Transport, Traffic, Sal tising 
Aerial Photography. A’ Navi 
gation, Meteorolos Airy Rad 
fo Ss. Governm ent Lic 

° 

Outstanding Pere Up-to-date equipr er 
Reasonable cathe Easy terms. DAY AND 


EVENING SESSIONS. 

Write for Free Illustrated Bulletin 
Address 
AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 
CURTISS-WRIGHT BLDG. 
Dept. P. A. 

1338 S$. Michigan Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“cee, SAINT LOUIS’ 
FINEST | 


||| * At the Center of 
Things. 





x Quiet and Digni- 
fied Atmosphere. 


x Comfortable, 
Home-Like Rooms 


x Four Famous Res- 
taurants. 








x Adjoining Garage | 
x Rates from $3.00 


CORONADO | 


PRESTON doctini LADSHAW 











Winter Flying Shoe 


full leather trimmed. Made 
in to keep feet warm and 


Comfortable, strongly built, 
of sheepskin with wool side 


comfortable while flying in cold weather Height 9 
inches. Solid leather sole, heel and counter, A very 
practical aviation shoe. In fact, 








we know of no better shoe de- 
signed for Fall and Winter fly- 
ing than this quality product of 
our own design and manufacture, 


price $3.25 Feit 


Paid 
Send for catalog and 
sample of leather. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


295 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine, 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 





$3.75 
ate ick 


ty 8 
rk_and 
Fully 





red 


Price $3 
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Agents w 
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Dept. 46, 
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Box 302, Altadena, Calif 





Just Call Him ‘Pop’ 


(Continued from page 54) 








“Well, after all,” said Cleveland, “it’s 
good fun. I enjoy hunting or fishing. 
So does the customer, and he’s usually 
a good scout—so we have a mutual 
good time—and makes mutual good 
business,” 

Bad weather causes him “a lot les s 


broken engagements than you'd expect,’ 
Cleveland said, and he usually arranges 
his itinerary so that he can reverse it 
whenever bad weather interferes with 
any scheduled call. 

For instance— 


Recently, he was scheduled to make 
a call at Dayton, then one at Detroit, 
both the same day. But the weather 
dawned foul at Dayton. Did Cleveland 
bemoan the weather, declare “Well, I'll 
just have to call it off?” He did not. 
He flew to Detroit, negotiated an ex- 
cellent sale there, then got to Dayton 


where the weather had cleared up nice 
ly, and put through his there, too- 
all in the same day. 

Cleveland’s ship is completely outfitted 
with all the latest radio gadgets—but he 
doesn’t like to trust them too far be 
cause he frequently has to leave the reg 
ular air routes in covering his territory. 

3esides,” ymments, 
keep up with all the 
various routes. There’s n 
flying forth 
but it is something 
ing a wide territory.” 

A stickler for “safety first” is 
land—which, undoubtedly is the 
to the riddle of how he lived through the 


sale 


“no one could 
changes on the 
trick to it in 
route 

cover- 


hec 


back and over one 


else again in 
Cleve- 
answer 


dangerous old days of aviation. He de- 
clines to take risks. But he had a narrow 
one once, recently—which shows the 


fallacy of the old one “T’ll take a chance 
just this once.” 

The direct air route 
land and Detroit is over Lake Erie, 
of the time out of sight of land. The 
multi-motored airliners fly over lake, 
but most itinerant flyers go away around 
miles but 


Cleve- 
part 


between 


the 


by way of Toledo, many more 
the safest way. 

Cleveland frequently makes the trip 
between Cleveland and Detroit, always 
going by way of Toledo. And in all the 
trips, he made he never had a motor 
sputter or miss a beat, until 

Well, this time he was late for a 


heduled appointment, had a slight head 
wind, and a yen to keep the appointment 
good pile of business hinged on it. 
This time, he decided to cut out over 
Lake Erie to save time. Well, out over 
the lake, the motor suddenly sputtered, 
revved down, picked up, then quit en 
tirely. “My golly said Cleveland. 
He inspected his tanks and found them 
dry—and the most embarrassing spot 
possible. 

Always before Cleveland had inspected 
his tanks before taking off and found 
them full; and never before, had the 
mechanics overlooked them. This time, 
they had—and the one time that could 
prove the most disastrous of all. 

and forgive us our 


for a 


tresspasses 


. mumbled Cleveland as he quickly 
whipped the ship around downwind, and 
with the aid of that northwest wind, 
managed to stretch his glide far enough 
to make a safe “deadstick” landing on 
the Camp Perry, O., parade grounds, 
The company finds the ship is excel- 
lent medium building will, 
and it frequently loaned, pilot and all, 
to Cleveland civic organizations for 
worthwhile “And it always 
brings back its costs and more—in good 
will,” Cleveland. 
good advertising.” 
“Pop” Cleveland's not t 
only firm that has found the airplane of 
value to its There are a 
many throughout the 
today that more air- 
planes. And many of reporting 
on the results obtained with their planes as 
well as the 
their 
heartily 


for good 


causes. 


said “Besides, it is 


company 1s 


great business. 
great 
country 


companies 
own one or 


these, in 


speed with which they can get 
country, have 
operation of an air- 
investment 
airlines are 
the Cleveland 
company has owned planes for years and 
intends to continue. 

the ship flew for the Cleve- 


executives around the 
endorsed the 


plane as a sound economical 


Of course, by comparison the 


far more widely used. But 


Recently, 


land Junior Association of Commerce in 
the All-Ohio Air Tour in connection with 
the National Air Races, and previous 


ships flew in some of the Ford Reliabil- 
ity Tours and similar events 

While Cleveland is crowded with many 
manufacturing great many 
of them larger much 
important than the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool them more 
widely known because of the advertising 
that has resulted 

Che 


expensive to 


concerns, a 


much and more 


Company, few of are 


the 
costing no more 
had to 
automobile or 


company finds ship quite in- 
maintain, 
than if a 


route by 


to maintain ilesman 
travel the 
train and turned in expense accounts. It 
exclusive of 


Same 


only 11 cents a mile 


which is paid him as 


costs 


Cleveland's salary, 


a salesman and not as a pilot, and saves 
hundreds of dollars in travel and hotel 
and meal expense per month. The ship 


flies about 250 hours a year 


The ship is fully insured—and that ex- 


pense is only about $1 a day. It carries 
windstorm and tornado, fire, property 
damage, public liability and liability on 


three insurance. Only once 
were the insurance companies out on the 
and even that boomer- 
worthwhile crash 
one of the 
and the ship 


and a 


passengers 


company’s ships 
anged to be a very 
for the company. A part in 
units failed, 
wing-tip 


shock absorber 


nosed over, breaking a 


het 


propeller and causing ot minor dam- 
age 

The paid—and 
the valuable bit 
of knowledge about their shock absorber 


product which enabled them to make it 


insurance companies 


company gained a very 


more effective, which, perhaps, elimin- 
ated some more serious accidents some- 
where later 


END 
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TEN’SHUN! The 5th edition of the Gulf Aviation Atlas has just come off the press 
and is yours for the asking. A big new stream liner carrying a pay load of flying dope, 
charts, maps, pictures, air history, etc. Everybody ought to have one. For your free 
copy, write: 








MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mgr. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AVIATION QUIZ 


Here's the first monthly quiz. Send your 
big red apple to old 
Professor Wing-Tips to be corrected. By 
your comments on the 


with a question or two of vour own 
1] 


swers (and 


give you a credit line 

1. Who was the first woman to fly the 
English Channel? 

2. What is meant ‘by thumbing the 


3. What was the date of the first round 
the world fli tht? 


4. Give vithin 5000 mi.—the num 








f miles of regularly established 
passenger airlines, foreign and domes 
tic, operated by U. S. airlines at the 

1 of 1935 
5. Has one plane ever made two trips 
around the world? 
The last edition the Gulf Aviation Atlas broke 
ds for popularity! This one's even better. 
Ta) ’ 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
When you buy Gulfpride—the world’s 


il for planes—you're getting up to 
tra lubricating power per quart 


1 Gulfpride is refined both by con 
onal methods AND by the famous 
Gulf-owned Alchlor process that removes 
as much as 20% more sludge and dirt from 


the 100% Pure Pennsylvania 


Ques. What valuable aviation handbook is avail 

to all inter lin flying. on reque st? Ans. The 

1938 Gulf Aviation Atlas—a postcard 
vours 


GOING WITH THE WIND DEPT. 


“ — 





The problem this month is a honey. If 


you get it, you're smarter than the two 
guys we tried it on. Mail vour answer to 
T.W.T. for the official solution. All set...? 


On a round trip between two cities a 
plane flew at a rate of 165 m.p.h. with 
the wind and 120 m.p.h. against it. It 
took 1 hour 48 minutes longer to go 
against the wind. How long was the 
round trip? 


P.S. While you're about it ask for your Atlas 
That's a honey, too! 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Dear Major 

When we can find a lawyer hungry enough to 
take the case we're gonna suc, but in the mean 
time I wanna tell vou how vou robbed us of 
our first Conference Championship since 1921 

Man and boy, I've been Captain and quarter 
back at East Swampscott Mechanics & Teachers 
for 20 vears, but this vear was the toughest 
ever. What with all the taxes comin’ out of 
our sal—scholarships, it's been kinda hard to 
attract the right sort of young men to East 
Swampscott. So this season the team wasn’t 
so hot. 

Well, somehow we got through to our big 
game with Southwest Plumbers & Clamdiggers 
It was a tough fight, but we were ahead 
89-87. Their ball on their own 2-vard line, 
with 20 seconds to play. We figured we were in 


They came out of their huddle. The teams 








lined up. The ball was snapped. Then Steve 
Guzzv, their fullback, took it and booted a 
beautiful drop kick square between the goal 
posts 117 vards awav! The fans went wild! 

Later I found out what happened. Their 
Captain, the dirty crook, had a bottle of Gulf 
Aviation Gas in his back pocket, and when 
they were in the huddle he sprinkled some on 
the ball and some on Steve's right foot 

I forgot to tell vou, after the ball cleared 
the goal posts it kept right on going. Knocked 
a peanut vender off the top tier of seats (he’s 
suing you, too), clipped 10 feet off the gym- 
nasium chimnev (you'll have to pay the dam- 
ages), and when last seen was headed straight 
for the Rocky Mountains 

Southwest thought they were pretty smart, 
but Steve ain't so happy about it. They have 
to keep a 100-Ib. weight chained to his leg 
The effect of that Gulf Aviation Gas ain't wore 
off vet Garrit Lydecker 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Now Only 













REAL ENGINE VALUE 


Over 7,000 GHQ Gas 
Engine kits have been 
sold at $8.5 Now is 
your chance to buy the 
New Improved IXit tor $5.00. 

Absvlutely complete with 
coil, plug, etc Send only 
$1. Shipped Exp. Coll. for 
balance same day. Catalog 3c 








ae edna — ~ Sanaa | 
A screwdriver is the only tool needed. 
Average assembly time 30 minutes. 


GHQ MOTORS, 854P East 149 St., New York 




















Span 41” Length 28” 
AEROBAT TRANSPORT MODEL 100 
The latest in performance. Patented 


automatically stable. Tricycle landing gear. 
Complete, nothing else to buy. Free with 
each kit | surgical steel balsa knife and 
lills. Send no money. Include your name 
and address plainly with order. Pay C.O.D. 
$3.75 plus postage in U.S. Finished model 
price $25.00. 


AEROBAT AIRCRAFT MODEL DEPT. 
1503 TORO ST., SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 
Attention Dealers. Quantity Discounts. 











THIS BOOK TELLS YOU — 


My experience as _a wing walker and a parachute 
Jumper with Roscoe Turner and others. How | learned 
to fly without money, Learn just how, | walked the 
wings, jumped parachutes, changed from plane to plane 
in mid air, from racing automobile to plane, diving a 
100 ft. in water from a flying plane. The swing of 
death and many other death defying stunts, also my 
experience in moving pictures. 

Send $1.00 for my big little book. 
ART. STARNES, Box 321, Calumet City, Illinois 


Whither 


Aviation? 


What will aviation be in the future? 


Read what modern imaginative writers have to 
say about the science of aviation in the future. 
Fiction that might become fact overnight. 


BLACK EMPRESS 


The amazing story of history’s greatest murderess, 
making herself empress of the world in her giant 
death-dealing plane. What was back of her 
cruelty? 


“Interplanetary Graveyard’ 


The port of lost spaceships. A tale of aviation 
gone into the vast reaches between planets. 
And many ether stories and features in the 


BIG JANUARY ISSUE 


MAZING 


A STORIES 
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Now on Sale at All Newsstands 














We Gave an Air Show 


(Continued from page 58) 





on the field at the line where the ships 
would be landing, and a third was to 
be stationed at the judge’s headquarters. 

This looked perfect on paper and prob- 
ably would have worked well on the day 
of the meet but—the radiomen failed to 
appear. 

That was only one of the surprises of 
that day. 

First of all we had wonderful weather. 
For three weeks prior to the meet there 
had been daily showers. -Another show 
that had been scheduled for Ford-Lansing 
airport was rained out three times. But 
we were favored by Jupiter Pluvius. The 
day was perfect. Warm, with gentle 
eastern winds. The field was dry. 

At 7 o'clock a crew arrived and set 
up a fence behind which automobiles 
were to be parked. By 10 o'clock the air- 
port was ready and the roads nearby 
already were bearing a heavy traffic. Our 
detachment of 10 county highway police- 
men arrived. With them were four state 
police troopers. 

“We're going to help you on the air- 
port,’ said the county cops, “and the state 
boys will keep the highways clear.” This 
was a blow. We'd hoped to have the 
county policemen direct cars to our 25- 
cent parking lot. 

Then came another blow. A gent who 
operated a stop-and-sock golfing outfit 
just west of the airport blossomed out 
with a lot of signs luring air show vis- 
itors to park on his lot. He was charg- 
ing 50 cents a car and had a lot of very 
fancy barkers out selling his space. 





The state police—I do not say that the 
stop-and-socker paid them anything— 
refused to help us get anyone into our 
parking lot. They kept traffic moving 
fast on our side of the road but let the 
other fellow block things with cars going 
into his place. Burnt? Naturally we 
boiled. But there wasn’t anything we 
could do just then. 

The show had to go on. And while 
we were arguing with the police the start- 
ing bomb burst overhead. A three ship 
formation flown by some of the boys 
from Shoes’ school sailed by and the big 
performance was on. 

Things piled up on us so rapidly that 
when the show opened we had 50 light 
airplanes on the field. We'd arranged for 
them to be parked opposite the spectators 
in a long line. We used every foot of 
this special space and had ships lined 
up in front of the hangars. Then there 
were 20 more larger airplanes of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes on the field. And 
around the airport, within 15 minutes 
after the flying began, were some 15,000 
spectators. Roadways within three miles 
of the airport were solidly filled with au- 
tomobiles that remained, without mov- 
ing, for two hours. At one time the 
harassed police estimated there were 10,- 
000 cars congregated on or near the field. 

The areas set aside for spectators were 
jam-packed full. By the end of the first 


hour more than 25,000 persons were 
watching. We were delighted but the 
catch, for us, was the fact that only about 
1,500 cars parked on the airport. Our 
chiseling friend of the golf sock place 
got 3,000 cars on his field. There was 
some justice, we thought, in the fact that 
the man he had stationed at the gate to 
collect the money departed for an un- 
known destination with $1,200 of the 
$1,500 gate receipts there. Of course we 
didn’t that till later. 

We ourselves 
the show 


know 
were up to our ears in 
There had been a pilot’s meet- 
ing before the flying began, but with 
everyone there an amateur—including 
the organization was pretty 
We'd planned to have something 
happening every minute of the fou 
hours we expected to need. Something 
happened, all right, but not what we ex- 
pected 

First it was the crowd. Ignoring the 
police and the fences it swept onto the 
field, blocking for half an hour the only 
runway we could use. 


oursely es 
bad. 


After some shov 
ing, shouting and explaining we got the 
spectators back within bounds. 


But by this time the senior CAA in- 
spector on the field—not Inspector 
Young but the man who was detailed 


to take charge of the Show that day— 
had grown a temperature of his own. 

“Stop the show, stop the show!” de- 
manded this senior inspector. “Stop 
everything till we get the crowd back!” 

The assistant inspector, a tall, lean, 
man, took Bob aside and 
said: “Just take it easy, fellow. I know 
what you're up against. We'll do every- 
thing we can to help you.” 


calm young 


3ut the senior inspector jumped around 
tearing his hair. 

“Don't get excited, be calm,” he cried, 
dancing in his agitation. “We'll have to 
stop all flying till this thing gets under 
control.” 

When the program was resumed, the 
senior inspector grabbed a red pencil and 
ruthlessly cut off the event which would 
have had commercial holders 
landing their airplanes over the barriers, 
and also chopped out the paper cutting 
contest. 

When Bob protested he charged 
“Somebody's going to get hurt here. We 


license 


can't have such things.” 

It was pointed out that the barrier over 
which the pilots were to land was to 
string of rubber balloons 
tied to thread. If the ship went through 
the barrier it could cause no damage 
But there was no appeal from the ruling 

One damned thing after another. That 
was the show. In all the flying was 
stopped five times by our friendly senior 
inspector. He nearly threw a fit when 
David Bishop did his crazy flying act 
David really put it on close to the ground 
And Dewey Bigga did a wonderful job 
of stunting a Cub—Bob’s incidentally. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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the assignment . . . Vought airplanes have earned a repu- 


tation for responding to every demand. 


The latest Vought scout bombers, like their predecessors, 


are first of all dependable ...day in, day out, ready for duty 
...a Vital quality in the high performance airplanes serving 


the U. S. Navy. 


S. Navy photog 


CHANCE VOUGHT AET 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 
UNE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











THE GAS MODEL BARGAIN OF THE YEAR! 


Speediine design for beautiful fast ‘“‘high climb’’, and 


glide. Very simple to build. Nose wide enough to accom- 
modate all known engines. Adjustable wing and stabilizer. 
Fin name-plate with space for your name and address. 
Span 50”. Kit contains all necessary balsa, all printed 
out, with full size C-D drawings, celluloid, leading edge, 
music wire, nuts, bolts, washers, etc.—absolutely every- 
thing except cements, dopes, wheels and power unit. Build 
the Cloudster now. If your dealer hasn’t the Kit in 
stock, order direct, postfree. 


Bey MIS GSRGGSG, GWU. cc ccccccccccvssccesee $2.50 


If you want all necessary dopes, cements and 
M & M Gas Model wheels included with order, add 
an extra $1.75. We can also include any stand- 
ard make of motor at regular advertised price. 


THE CATALOG OF THE YEAR! 


Now Ready! 50,000 copies of C-D’s handbook 


CATALOG No. 5 


Yep, 50,000 of ’em—just off the press—for immediate 
distribution because of the ‘‘red hot’’ bargains they con- 
tain. Don’t delay getting a copy—send today. It’s the 
catalog of catalogs—literally bursting at the seams with 
thousands and thousands of items—topping by long odds 
any pvevious C-D catalog in quantity of offerings and 
bargain values. 

There’re 3 great Kit lines of C-D flying Airplanes; 5c 
Gliders, 10¢ Airplanes for beginners; low price models of 
other makers, and ready-to-fly models; Model RR equip- 
ment and Toy Trains, 20c and up in 0, C-D, 00 and HO 
gage; wide variety of gas model airplanes, and all well 
known makes of gas engines, gas and ‘‘rubber driven’’ 
supplies, also supplies for RR and ever so many other 
hobbies; race car, hand tools, power machinery, telescopes, 
microscopes, cameras and Ship Kits—practically every- 
thing a modelbuilder cculd wish for. And this oreat book 
is all yours for only one thin “ 





“ime. Don’t delay—send 
10c for your copy at once—TODAY! 


Rubber- Driv 


® 





en “‘Buys’’ of the Year! 


sea tehe 
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U. S. ARMY MARTIN BOMBER 
Dry Kit SF-45 (no liquids), span 53'%”..... . $4.85 
Dry Kit D-45 (no liquids), span 3556”... 1.95 





LOCKHEED ELECTRA 


HUGHES USED THIS DESIGN MODIFIED ON HIS 
WORLD CIRCLING FLIGHT 
Dry Kit D-65 (no liquids), span 275”.... $1.95 





FAMOUS DOUGLAS TRANSPORT 
Dry Kit D-55 (no liquids), span 423%” $2.50 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct by 
check or M. O. (cash at own risk). Outside U. S. 
add 10% extra. No €.O.D. orders accepted. 


Dealers: Get in on some real model sales. Write today 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co., Inc. 


4508-B85 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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He put it on its back, did inverted glides, 
loops, rolls and spun it. 

We had two parachute jumpers— 
Chauncey Spencer, colored; and Sidney 
Ruben. Both had jumped before but 
neither was an experienced parachutist. 
When they got to 10,000 feet to begin a 
delayed drop to about 3,000 where they 
were to open their chutes, there was some 
argument about who first. 
Spencer finally dived off to be followed 
But instead of delayiny their 


was to go 


by Ruben 
drop, both boys pulled at once. 

The result, of course, was that they 
missed the field by seven miles. Lit 
erally seven miles. The winds aloft 
from the southwest—drifted them both 
over east of Chicago Municipal airport. 
Spencer got a good scare when a Doug- 
las airliner passed within a few hundred 
yards of him. 

Don’t get the idea I’m criticizing the 
jumpers. I'm not. I’m just recording 
it all so you can see what a hectic time 
it all was. We were death 
the boys would get hurt getting down 
did. They grinned a little 
about it all but 
for news photographers 
you what 


scared to 


but neither 


sheepishly both were 
happy to pose 


Well, this is enough to show 


it was like. It was pretty bad. But the 
spectators said they liked it—those we 
talked to. And when we finally counted 
our income from the concessionaires and 
from the parking lot we paid our ex- 
penses, paid ourselves for our individual 
investments for insurance and had $9 
left over 

Certainly the show 
We lost no money, however. We learned 
a lot. We know how not to give an air 
show. And we 
a similar show, and inviting in a lot more 
lightplane pilots next year. If any oi 
you readers like the idea and live close 


wasn't a success 


are considering holding 


enough to Chicago to enter such a shoy 
in 1939 write to 30b Morrow, 7252 
South Maplewood avenue, Chicago. 

want to pay tribute to 
that ran the events and 
Wickum, our an- 


In closing, I 
the field crew 
above all to Johnny 
nouncer. Johnny is no professional. He’s 
much better than any professional I ever 
heard, and I’ve heard them all. Without 
information, cut off from the judges and 
the field by the absence of our five-meter 
radio equipment, Johnny kept the crowd 
interested and amused and did it entirely 
without help or relief 

END 





Airline Under Glass 


(Continued from page 26) 





the matters they found on the engineer- 
ing officer's report, and it’s busy and 
spectacular. 

The next set of windows opens a view 
into the propeller shop where any neces- 
sary work in balancing and etching is 
Next on the line is the 
division carbu- 
and other 
Last of the four shops 
across the § the hangar is the 
instrument and this is delicate 
work, but all done in public. The only 
operations Pan American is hiding away 
which mean 


under 
engine-accessory 
oil-pumps 


way. 
with 
retors, accessories 
geetting the works. 
width 
room, 


are such things as painting, 
noxious fumes. 
The airline’s open frankness is proven 


by the last group of windows, which 
look into the blind-training room. Here, 
in the Link trainer, junior and senior 
flight officers are taking their regular 


check-outs in instrument flying. It’s a 
far cry from the “seat of the pants” fly- 
ing that took Pan American over its first 
water-hop—/70 miles, Miami to Havana 

in 1928, for in these ten years pilots 
have learned to defy their instincts. It’s 
a tough lesson to learn, especially before 
the public, but pilots must be tough. 

So much for the transpacific Clipper 
base. In its decorating Pan 
American deserts its Pacific division and 
calls attention to its whole system, 
which operates now in more than 40 
countries over 53,166 miles of airways. 
Animated flight-progress maps show the 
position of every Clipper at any moment 
and Pan American’s “rating” as the method 
of traveling abroad is emphasized. 


scheme, 


When overhaul is c mpleted, and an 


other departure is due, the Clipper 

wheeled out of the hangar, launched and 
It taxis out toward the Berkeley 
waterfront, and thunders past 
the northern tip of Treasure Island, with 
twice as much 


loaded 
wheels, 


all 6,000 horses working 
power as that railway locomotive, which 
lives in its roundhouse behind the KEEE 
out signs. It's off for the Orient. 

This inspiring drama of transporta- 
tion, from arrival through 
departure, will be presented about twice 
a week throughout the 288 days of the 
western World’s Fair, depending upor 
the frequency of Pan American sched- 
ules. This, in turn, depends upon deliv- 
ery of the Boeing 314’s. All four of the 
ships allocated to Pacific operations are 
expected to be in service by midsummer 
of 1939, 

For the Fair 
operating display of the 


servicing t 


business—an 
finest 


it’s fine 
world’s 
“Pageant ol 
Exposition 
business; the 


airline, demonstrating the 
the Pacific”’ 
For the fine 
system will make lots of friends and gain 
lots of confidence among the timorouws 
public. For San Francisco it’s good news 
because it seals the manifest destiny of 
the Treasure Island airport 

For the public it’s pretty slick, too 
for the first transport line to convert 
the KEEP OUT signs into WELCOME mats is 
the most spectacular, most _ interesting 
most efficient and most romantic of all 
It flies the China Clippers, lands them and 
overhauls them—right under John Pub- 
END 


theme of the 
airline it's 








lic’s nose. 
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“Expert — for the professional... Simple — for the layman.” 





THESE ARE THE BOOKS THE AIRMEN USE 
to make themselves BETTER, SAFER FLIERS 


— UBLISHED with the stamp of approval of leading figures in the entire aviation industry, 
- ; this comprehensive, practical, 2-volume aviation library has been hailed with delight by 
re \ ) men who pilot, build, maintain, or dispatch airplanes. Simply written and lavishly illustrated, 







since 1921. 


T 





OVERCAST 


C. R. Smith, President of American Air- 
lines, Inc., says: “This book has taken 
the subject of meteorology out of the 
mathematical equations and has made it 
simple enough so that the average per- 
son can understand it. In addition, the 
author has explained instruments, as 
well as radio and all allied subjects, 
through a series of pictures, so thor- 
oughly that it will help not only the pro- 
fessional airmen, but the fledglings as 
well to grow bigger and faster wings.” 

Over 300 illustrations make every- 
thing crystal clear in this book—the first 
complete and practical work on what has 
been incorrectly called “blind flying”. 
Experienced pilots have hailed it with 
delight, because it gives in words and 
pictures accurate descriptions of the 
function and use of all the wonderful 
new instruments that are just now being 
installed in planes to make flying better 
and safer. Size 7” x 9%”, 356 pages. 

JUST PUBLISHED 


YOUR 
WINGS 


FAMOUS book on the art of modern flying, 

which has, in less than two years, been trans- 
lated into 7 languages, and been bought and used 
by tens of thousands of aviators in France, Eng- 
land, South America, Russia, Central Europe and 
the Far East. Thousands of copies now in use at 
the new Tennessee State aviation schools. Stand- 
ard text in leading aviation academies throughout 
America, Over 400 illustrations. Size 7” x 914” 
281 pages. 





- Either Through The Overcast ($3.00) or 
Your Wings ($2.50) are available singly from 
any bookseller, Air Associates, Inc., or from the 
publishers at the above prices per volume. See 
coupon at right: for special mail offer. 5 





viser to leading 


OUGH THE 


The Art of 


Flying 


Instrument 


these books give you modern flying from the ground up—from basic principles through the 
latest technical developments of instrument flying, in words and pictures. They are written and 
illustrated by experts. Both are yours, boxed, at an amazingly low price. 


by ASSEN JORDANOFF 


Pilot, instructor, engineer, technician and technical ad- 
American airlines and manufacturers 


HUNDREDS OF EXPERTLY DRAWN 
PICTURES LIKE THESE SHOW YOU 
AVIATION’S EVERY SECRET 





Scores of meteorological drawings explain clearly the 





A PRACTICAL 
COMPLETE AVIATION 
LIBRARY IN 2 VOLS. 


Everything from basic prin- 
ciples of flying through the 
newest developments in navi- 
gation, meteorology, engines, 
instruments, radio, aerobatics, 
instrument flying, military and 













behavior of weather and the safe fevels for flying under 
every possible weather condition.—From THROUGH 
THE OVERCAST 


scheduled airline 


and pictures, by experts. 


You pay nothing if 
not satisfied. 





LEVIEIND 344 HOMOUHL XO 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Just sign and mail coupon. 
When books are delivered pay 
the postman only $5.00 plus a 
few cents carriage charge. Ex- 
amine the books ten days. If, 
after you have seen them, you 
are in any way dissatisfied with 
them, you may return them, and 
your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. 


aviation — 
completely described in words 


TOGETHER, BOXED, ONLY 


$ oo Indexed 


Iustrated 
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Cross-section of Sperry Gyro-Horizon showing all im 
portant parts.—One of dozens of pictures of the latest 
Sperry Kolisman RCA Frieze, and other instru- 
ments, from THROUGH THE OVERCAST. 







Graphic step-by-step representation of a flying ma 
neuver.—One of hundreds, from YOUR WINGS 





Tear out, sign and mail to 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 1894, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the books I have checked below. When the postman de- 
livers them, I will deposit with him the price indicated, plus a few 
cents postage. I understand that if I am in any way dissatisfied, I may 
return both or either of these books within 10 days for full refund of 
purchase price. 
C1) THROUGH THE OVERCAST and YOUR WINGS, 

boxed, $5.00. 


0 Through the Overcast, $3.00. 


Name. 





Address. 





City & State 

NOTE: Check here OD if you enclose remittance with order, in which 

case books will be mailed post free. Same return privilege applies. 
SS A A A A Se 
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something you learn to love after a 
I'll Take the Lightplane while, so much that you don’t want to 
(Continued from page 23) let go. 
So if you really like flying (and what 
appears to be of interest from the usual makes flying a lightplane one of the most healthy person doesn't?) take my advice 
big-plane altitudes (when they are not enjoyable of human experiences. and get well acquainted with lightplanes, 
above the clouds or in them), but they Small planes, when properly flown, You can see and feel and enjoy twice 
are fairly busy with their communica- are even safer than big ones. A great aS much Just flying between cities in a 
tions, position estimates and engine per- many foolish pilots have misused their small plane as you can flying coast-to- 
formance most of the time anyway advantages by performing useless stunts coastina big one. 
Some of the fellows say they like it and dangerous maneuvers, but the fact And it's a mistake for any pilot, what 
and I’m glad they do, for most of us remains that their great maneuverability ever his horsepower, to envy the fellows 
have eyes that focus a lot better on the js definitely a safety factor. They can who sit up in the tall noses. They have 
good earth and sky and distant horizon turn in little distance and in almost no a big job and a good one, but they 
than on the biggest and shiniest instru- time at all, they can be put down almost miss most of the real fun—as many of 
ment panel yet assembled. anywhere and can dodge almost any- them will admit. That’s why a great 
After barging around for a few years thing, even while landing, where a big many of us want to stay off the biggest 
in planes that used up too much of most plane can dodge unexpected obstacles ones, at least until we get older and 
runways, I am back on the natural-sized about as effectively as a street car. You until we can keep small planes of our 
ones again—and quite pleased about it. don't need a lot of gadgets on a small own so that we won't forget how to fly 
I was beginning to like the heavyweight plane. Two or three simple instruments by our senses. We'd rather be in some- 
class (so I thought) but actual!y I was will enable you to get out of far worse thing that we can always see and feel 
just forgetting what other kinds of fly- weather difficulties than any normally and bank and dive, fly high or low— 
ing can be like. There were quite a few cautious individual pilot will ever allow something that we can control and not 
bits of simple piloting skill that I had to himself to get into. And the rest of the just persuade. We'd rather have a few 
learn all over again. Flying a small time you can fly by your senses without dozen horses by the tail than to have a 
plane properly will always be something having to bother with dials and num- couple of thousand snorting in each ear 
of an art, while handling the big ones is bers, There are sighs that the present over- 
becoming more and more mechanical The exhilarating sense of freedom so emphasis on size and range is already 
Handling a small plane again after a peculiar to flying can be fully experi- on the decline. Lightplanes, though out 
spell on big we is like oP vai lease on enced only by those who fly in planes of the spotlight, have continued to im I 
life. It’s like going away for a vacation small enough and sensitive enough to prove and multiply. The speed of small 
and getting out from under . gree load = be flown without the aid of mechanical military planes is catching up again n 
of ponderous responsibility. he instan- measuring devices. The traditional tests And Britain has announced the training E 
taneous ease of control and swiftness of flying skill—such as the ability to of “super-pilots”, not for the biggest Z 
of maneuver in a good lightplane makes make smooth, accurate and rapid maneu- bombers, but for the most maneuverable 
even the most conservative heavy-plane yers, land on three points, make spot fighters, " 
"Ge ing hats Tot oes overlooked nes Irom any position without ea, Corsigan’s Irish trick would never 
when we were stampeded by the sudden ad al anastel privileges of those who mane anenee 59 sees ign pranad W 
increase in big-airplane speed is the fact fly small inaes tatty oa who not come right on the heels of so much 
that no matter how fast a big airplane oatiin i tl ' ie acne tele ents” talk about big planes and complex equip- marc 
"ieee - eae anage the latest heavy investments ment. Even the non-flying public was 
may be, it is always a comparatively can’t afford to indulge in them. “They se I ea ag Sata Maas ae aviat! 
clumsy thing. No matter how fast big have to neglect their piloting skill and re eevernen oy Pigg to sgh Fo 
airplanes can fly, their maneuvers are develop their cnsinecrios skill They old “stick-and-throttle methods that a 
always slow and tedious as compared are glad to turn ‘thats plane anake to a = th yught to have vanished. Ane a 
with those of the lightweight class ctieniont enbeai since Gee ty very those familiar with aviation were re- Lines 
Handling them usually requires more little personal touch to flying it anyway minded that simple piloting and _ port 
° . : ; " tee ’ : he yating skills are just as effective as ever 
time and patience than physical effort, Ven woulde’t want to turn a conti <= -_. J ; ; press 
since most of the controls are fairly plane over to a robot. That would be os en pap tar psp = indus 
well balanced, but they are not sensitive like allowing poaiennte to lead a horse ways be more admired than the work 8B 
in the way that the controls of a small you were riding Even on long flights e 8 — and individual flying will . 
. titty ore és hay? a i , é ‘ ' always be more satisfying to the man every 
Piane are sensitive. [heir necessarily in a lightplane I have seldom cared to coin estiutiiaien tt , 
gradual and deliberate movements sim- relinquish the controls even to a better AO paparregtien 7 tors h 
ply can't provide that sense of free and pilot. The feel of stick and rudder in a After all, the small-plane pilots still probl 
easy motion in any direction, that “feel” good lightplane is like the feel of rein "° the aristocrats of the air. 
of the plane and its movements which and stirrup on a good saddle-horse. It’s END B 
; ( 
} » AVIATION TRAINING 
~ \ P 
‘ (tae 
\ : at STEWART TECH 
Pe J Enroll now at Stewart Tech and qualify yourself for an important position. You are ' 
, j taught the theory and learn by doing practical work in the following courses. : 
Aircraft Mechanics Aircraft Sheet Metal ' 
Aircraft & Diesel Engines Aircraft Radio 1 
Aeronautical Drafting and Design 1 
The Stewart system of training is backed by 29 years’ experience. Graduates are eligible ; 
to make application and take the tests required for Government licenses. Tuition payments I 
may be arranged on a weekly or monthly basis. Descriptive Catalog free. Call or write the 1 
¥ AVIATION DIVISION ; 
“y anc 
-} ae 
- STEWART TECHNICAL SCHOOL or 
S , O1 
nl I 
Dept. 1212 Stewart Tech Building, 253-5-7 West 64th St., N. Y. C. , Of 
s OF 
; Li-ensed bv the Stete of New Yerk. Arrreved bv BUREAU OF AIR ios 
ae COMMERCE es an AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHANIC'S SCHOOL 
ee | 
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I have real 

respect for men who 

have had Boeing School 
training 


— says William B. Wheatley, 


Chief Test Pilor, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
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i 
It is because the aviation industry All Boeing School buildings, directly ad- Pr yey henry 
needs men trained for careers that join United's main West Coast terminal, (September 1937 — August 1938) 
Boeing School of Aeronautics ex- A-1-A Oakland Airport. Thirteen other Sadie. ditianiin ie. "3 
ists. United Air Lines founded this airports lie within a radius of 24 miles. In Months Graduated Placements Graduates 
school and supervises it closely this heart of aviation activities you see oa — - ; 
every kind of aviation job being handled | Qc... . 4 3 2 
iTH your enrollment at Boeing come to know industry leaders. Dec. . . . 29 7 3 
W shoot you step at once into the quick- It all adds up to this: Boeing School ng ae 4 P 
marching ranks of men whose lifework is graduates you with the kind of training ie B : 
aviation. Your aviation career has begun. that only an industry supervised school can oes: S 3 
For Boeing is more than a school. It is give. It is training that records of Boeing or -++ 9 5 ‘ 
a part of the industry itself. United Air School graduates prove to becareer training! ion. eee 3 3 
Lines, world’s most experienced air trans- Tora... 151 109 37 
port organization, manages the school ex- FREE BOEING SCHOOL BULLETIN 
press|y to supply young men frained as the tells in full about the school and the 
industry wants them trained. Ground, Pilot and Engineering courses 
Boeing School provides an instructor for _—_ offered. Also gives valuable information 
every 8 students on the average. So instruc- about duties, qualifications, lines of pro- d 


tors here have ample time to go deeply into 


problems with you 


motion in all fields of aviation. Mail 
coupon today for your free copy. 


Students reads 
complete overhaul in Engines Shop 
School's ‘‘Airline Technician’’ course 


7 ; 
to test Radial Motor after 
Boeing 





ITED AIR LINES 


Boeing School of Aeronautics wiz: 


U. S. Government approved in ALL departments — Private and Commercial Flying, Mechanic Training, and Repair Station 


A COMPLETE RANGE OF 


n field of aviation 





re's one specially designed to provide 
rough foundation for success in your 


r ati 
irse Of Courses you're most interested in: 


Boeing School of Aeronautics D 
‘ ‘OUR 
CAREER COURSES svete sir che irs you 


Oakland, California. 





I have checked at the left. 


GENTLEMEN: Please mail me—without charge— 
the BOEING SCHOOL BULLETIN containing 
complete information on the school and courses 
















Courses requiring 


Courses requiring 
Special training: 


urses requiring 








é omly 2 yrs. pre-eng..: 
[1] Commercial (or) C0 Air Transport En- (C0 Special Airline Pilot —— 
C lot gineering — a 
te (or) Solo CD Airline Flight Officer Instrument Rating 
—— Addres 
Courses for engineering saeguianemneaeintesisansitii 
e Operations graduates only NOTE 
[ e Mechani 0 Airline Technician Link Trainer instruction <8 : 
_ , (J Dispatching and available to students in : 
t Sheet Metal > 
Meteorology all courses. State Ace 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 





It’s Easy To Learn How 


» 


» 


» 
» 
» 
» 


Photographic Christmas cards are becoming more popular every year. 
You will find outstanding examples of such cards with instructions on how to 
make them in the December issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Personalize 
your Christmas cards. Use your own ideas and your own pictures. Your greet- 
ings will become more effective than any printed card you could buy. 
Photographic Christmas gifts are apt to solve many of your gift problems. 
You can make them yourself if you know how to use a camera. POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY brings you a wealth of suggestions for such gifts and tell; 
you how to prepare them. 


MANY OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 
FOR CAMERA OWNERS: 


CAMERA CRIMINOLOGY. The story of the camera in modern crime do- 
tection. 

HOW TO SELL PICTURES. The picture editor of the New York Sunday Times 
tells amateurs what to do and not to do if they want to sell their pictures. 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Learn all about special color cameras and the 
most important methods of making photographic prints in natural color. 
DOZENS of other entertaining and instructive articles as well as brilliant 
picture pages in the big 


DECEMBER ISSUE 

















On sale November 10 at all news-stands and photo dealers 


— i —« | S AV E 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
MONEY 


Enclosed is $1 (Foreign $1.50). Please enter my subscription for 6 


months. 


Send This 
Coupon 
Now! 
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Flying Is Cheaper 


(Continued from page 32) 








or used light airplane. I picked a Por- 
terfield. Peterson went back to the fac 
tory and got it for me. There was a 
real thrill in my life the day that ship 
arrived! 

I took delivery in August, 1936. Two 
years and two months later as I write 
this, five people have learned to fly in it: 
it has been owned by myself, a student 
pilot, and is now owned “in partners’ 
by two other private flyers. It is giy- 
ing excellent service, looks like new be 
cause it has been treated carefully, and 
has many more years of life The lads 
who own it now got a buy at $1,000 
which is just a little more than a car 
They go every place, get 21 miles t 
the gallon, and have only 20 hours check- 
ups to do. Their expenses are way down 
for cross-country flying. 

Vivian soloed on this plane. So did 
Jimmy Moore, a Hollywood talent and 
test director, and Frank Crenshaw, a 
roommate of mine at Carnegie Tech, who 
is now in California. Another was a 
publicity man. 

During the time I had this ship, it cost 
me, for hangar space at Dycer and later 
at Mines, $15 to $19 for hangar rent. An- 
other $20 took care of all expenses in 
cluding gasoline, oil and the usual check 
ups. I could have bought a larger, heavy 
ier plane second-hand, but I saved money 
in operations. I cite the price most re- 
cently paid for it because of its reason- 
ableness. However, there are a lot of 
second-hand ships that are temptations 
to a prospective plane-owner. I saw a 
great many. 

In ours, Vivian and I flew to Phoenix, 
Bakersfield, San Diego, Boulder Dan 
and Palm Springs. All points we vis- 
ited several times. And we never had a 
forced landing! 

I stepped up to a four-place mono- 
plane a year and two months ago—a 
Cessna. This ship costs me on an aver 
age of $50 a month, which is less than 
the cost of an automobile operated over 
the same distances that I have flown 
Recently Vivian and I flew to San An- 
tonio, Texas, at a cost of $38.27. Try an 
do that with an automobile when you 
count meals and overnight stops. Also 
try the price on a trip for two via tral 
and get another shock! 

We've stepped over with the Cessna 
We've been to St. Louis, Wichita, San 
Antonio and other distance points. We 
find the cost to be about $3.50 or $4 a! 
hour. This includes hangar rent of $19 
a month. 

The ship is always at the hangar, al- 
ways ready to go. We leave the apart- 
ment, hop into the car, take her out 
give her the gun and we're away. Over 
this week-end Vivian and I and Jimmy 
Moore went to San Francisco. The 
cost for gas and oil and a slight repair 
was $17.63, which compares favorably— 
and how!—with an automobile trip t 
San Francisco. We had time there wé 
would have lost on the road—the flight 
north taking two hours and 43 minutes 
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4 and the flight back less than three hours 
—by a minute! 
secause I talk aviation and preach 
= it all the time, I’ve backed myself up 
with an instructor's license. That's im- 
’o portant. And I imagine that at least 50 
eople have handled the stick in my 
onoplane for the first time in their lives. 
I soloing my friends as fast as pos- 
sible 
wi \s I said in the beginning, I can’t re- 
rite port any thrills. Once, while flying from ég , | 
it San Antonio to Wichita, I thought I was 7 Drea i 
lent ff the beam, or something was wrong. é , en \ 
rs | | came down through the overcast to 
where I was, got confused and landed 
Brownwood, Texas, 140 miles from i JAMMED 
ul the route—the only time I've been lost. with 
| taught myself one believe 
NM radio and my instruments. >>, a: HUNDREDS 
In my early days I struck a down- Re zee, 
over a hangar, landed heavily on nt 
’ Se a 
CK the tail of my ship—and soon discov- OO _<s ? AMERA VALUES) 
ered the reason for my blunder. I’ve \ aes etl 
ver damaged a ship in any way in Take t e guesswork out of your Christmas shopping! Our new 64 page Gift 
did more than 500 hours of flying. Catalog is jammed with practical, worthwhile gifts for every purse and 
Al People constantly ask me why I fly purpose. See the sensational values i in cameras and photographic supplies, 
a ome not believing that I do. I reply: new 1939 Lafayette radios, nationally advertised electric trains, modern 
It gives me confidence, the thrill of household appliances, and electric shavers. This year, shop the easy, eco- 
- i 4 i . . 4 c wv J 
inn tome ta wel elten Gu nomical way. Write today for sesh copy. It will pay youl att iA 
quickly, satisfies my saving instinct by a etme a $< Ses. : ae \ 
etting me there cheaply, makes me think MAKE IT ry PICTURESQUE CHRISTMAS ai 
in large rather thz ‘tty terms, and : 
oe . ny Preven ee This Special Plate Camera is ideal for the serious worker 
om wid — in all branches of photography. Precision built, for use 
at answer to you. with plates, cut film and film packs. Ground glass focusin 
END permits extremely critical focusing for scientific or other 
—— work, Has F.4.5 anastigmat lens in delayed action Compur 
Air Chat shutter. Speeds from 1 to 1/200 th. of a second. Furnished 
ry with ground glass back, three plate holders and film pack 
(Continued from page 8) adapter. 
, PH-1508—9x!2 cm. Double Extension Bellows . $31.95 
the ground at any point in flight. PH-1509—6.5x9 cm. Double Extension Bellows ... .$29.95 
baal omeetion in airplane ankene PH-9602—Heavy cowhide field case for 9x12 cameras $3.95 
Coe asic ‘ie cage Sy tke PH-9603—Heavy cowhide field case for 6.5x? cameras $3.95 
e by the Bell Telephone Labora 
tories, solves one of the most impor- toe é si tig et 
tant problems faced by operators of ; 
1irlines GIVE YOURSELF A GIFT YOU NEED 
Despite iarneryorg conditions ie ers For the first time, an adjustable film tank at such 
lity, the pilot can directly read his a low price. Constructed entirely of heavy, acid 
ght accura above the earth in- proof bakelite. Easy to load and use and may be readily 
stead of placing his dependence upon adjusted to take 35 mm, = ’ 
the readings of an altimeter which gives ADJUSTABLE 828 bantam, 127, 120, 620, f HE’LL APPRECIATE 
the height above the starting point or FILM He. an e Fisr | ‘d. | AN ENLARGER 
| wind tea enaanaiien 6 op is in place after load- at 
: oa ; ” ae wees -— TANK ing, all other operations This remarkable value 
$ ee Pe ae ee Sere oer may be done in bright comes complete with 
ibly, by taking readings in a horizontal | light. Minimum quantity “Laack Definon”’ F.4.5 
plane, with the new instruments, the of developer required. anastigmat lens, Ruby lens 
stance of obstacles as moun Comes complete with agi- filter, side film rests, unique 
tains may be detected before the plane tator. Model PH-9258—a clamping device for ad- 
mes dangerously close to them. sensational “buy” at only justable framing. Linear 
+ magnification 2 to 10 di- 
She $3.89 
ameters. Size of board 
ND HERE'S A real tip I just heard 1534” x 113%”. PH-2507 
, about. A scaduadiiale article on a oo tom 
dio controlled model navy. Mr. How- WHOLESALE RADIO SERVIC CO. 4 men. “a $23.95 
Darkane f "aise _. ‘ . - ° 
E. Bixby of California has con NEW YORK,N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ ATLANTA. GA. BEPERItes 
icted five boats completely maneu- 100 SIXTH AVENUE 90! W. JACKSON BivD 265 PEACHTIREE STREET PH-2508— 
vered by radio. What this will mean BOSTON, MASS. « BRONX, N.Y. « NEWARK,N.J. « JAMAICA, L. |. For éxé em., $28.95 
to military men, to aviation, and to ex- 
perimental model builders is obvious. ; 6 ~~ co 3 
So be sure to read this sensational, | | 7 In Fe THis Co, ry wnounsALl RADIO SERVICE " 
lluminating story in the December issue 7 F R Ne 7pON \ 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ur sister publication, Rapio News. 39 } : No. 75-21M8 
* * * if R Rush FREE 64 page Gitt Catalog 
“ JUST as a pre-New Year wish (or a 
- ype), | am yearning to see the old ama- Nome —— 
teur builder and experimenter once again 
come into his own, beginning Jan. 1, 1939. i 
= 7 . . 
, 0 ceccaceecocenensenennennnnernes 
AND I hope my hope comes out. Cit cece AD ] 
| meee oD 
J. BR. PASTE COUPON ON ane ae : 2 | 
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CURTISS | 
S BC-4 
US Mary 


DIVE BOMBERS 








Designed to Navy specifica- 
tions to meet the rigid tacti- 
cal requirements of Navy op- 
erations, planes of the Curtiss 
SBC-4 type are the Navy's 
standard Dive Bombers, based 
on aircraft carriers of the 


U. S. Battle Fleet. 


Fighting planes of such su- 
perior design and performance 
as the Cyclone-powered Cur- 
tiss SBC-4 Dive Bombers have 
great striking force and are 
powerful Navy weapons for 
National Defense. 


“The Pioneers of Aviation” 


CURTISS - WRIGHT CORPORATION 
CURTISS AEROPLANE DIVISION 


BUFFALO - MEW YORK 
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New Radio Bands 


(Continued from page 56) 





After Wings, Then What? 


(Continued from page 35) 








all the other sisters and brethren of the 
clan. 

It is important to note, incidentally, that 
preparations are already under way by 
American aviation radio experts to have 
all airline communications changed to 
ultra-high frequencies. These, of course, 
are highly desirable because of the great 
degree of clarity afforded. 

Rivals in radio are particularly keen 
when it comes to splitting up hairs on 
the spectrum, and so in due course, re- 
plies to these suggestions are made 
ready to take to the Conference, where 
the diplomatic war is on as soon as the 
Plenary Sessions convene. However, 
supplementary proposals are often sub- 
mitted to Member Nations of the Tele- 
communications Union at the last 
minute. This eleventh hour news from 
the Foreign ramparts usually leaves very 
little time in which to prepare a suitable 
defense. But in 1927, the Conference 
was held in Washington, D. C., and 
when the American delegations discov- 
ered that their radio cupboard was going 
to be bare if the British proposals were 
accepted a radio dispatch was rushed to 
the Caribbean, where a young naval 
lieutenant, T. A. M. Craven, was on duty 
with orders to report to Naval Commu- 
nications at Washington immediately 

Ten days or so elapsed as the vessels 
en route from Europe with the foreign 
delegates drew nearer and nearer. The 
American delegation mopped its collec- 
tive brow and advanced to meet their 
honored guests. srilliant red and .gold 
and silver flags waved from their stand- 
ards in the Great Hall of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The battle was 
on. 
When the last gavel had been tossed 
aside in time to get the delegates back 
home for Christmas, this nation had won 
one of the greatest diplomatic coups in 
its history. Radio frequencies had been 
assigned—but not by frequencies. They 
had been assigned by services. This 
meant that the class of service, such as 
“mobile” (used by ships or aircraft) or 
“fixed” (used by shore stations) and 
“broadcasting” all had their respective 
radio frequencies. No one nation held 
the lion’s share of all the best frequen- 
cies—in that Washington Radio Treaty 
of 1927. 

This victory has now been tampered 
with, due to the raising of the previous 
ban on specific assignments of frequen- 
cies. This year it would seem to have 
been in the interest of aeronautics. But 
can this be relied upon? Will this open- 
ing wedge mean that in future some rival 
nation will slip into the fold, gather up 
the crop and under the stress of “new 
developments” or of “international need” 
leave the United States out in the cold? 
Time will tell and not later than at the 
next technical meeting at Lisbon in 1940, 
in preparation for the plenepotentiary 
and administrative conference at Rome, 
in 1942. 





END 


Then there was the captain in another- 


squadron who was shipped to Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington to undergo 
months of painful treatment there be- 
cause of injuries sustained in nothing 
more than a slow ground loop and nose 
over, landing at the field after a night 
mission. 

None of this dampened Joe’s zest for 
flying. Most of it was on missions with 
the rest of the flight or the squadron. 
Quite often the squadron flew as part 
of the group and sometimes even with 
the other groups of the wing. Twice, in 
the last two years, the squadron went to 
large scale maneuvers where practically 
all the tactical units of the GHQ Air 
Force were assembled, once in Florida 
and once in the Northeast. A _ great 
deal of the squadron’s time was spent in 
training newly arrived pilots from the 
training center, this being particularly 
noticeable to Joe since he became ele- 
ment leader. On the aerial gunnery 
range he made “aerial sharpshooter” the 
first year and “expert” the next. 

There were many long cross-country 
flights—sometimes as an entire squadron, 
sometimes alone. His navigation train 
ing flights were so routed to allow him to 
fly home four times in the past two years 
Once on the way to maneuvers the 
squadron spent the night at his home 
town airport. Joe was quite the local 
hero then to his folks and the editor of 
the local paper , 

All in all, it was a pleasant life. On 
your toes during working hours, but 
plenty of time for recreation, for social 
affairs at the Officers’ Club and for 
sports, skeet shoots, golf, squash. There 
were few people with whom he came in 
contact who were hard-boiled or not 
congenial. He got along well with the 
mechanics; he had worked for a living 
himself among mechanics in his father’s 
shop and respected their viewpoint. 
They, in turn, respected him and his 
knowledge and position. 

He found little discrimination between 
reservists, like himself, and the regulars, 
like the lads from the Military Academy 
One of the latter, Flight Commander 
Holiday, was even coaching Joe on the 
forthcoming regular Air Corps examina- 
tion. The mothers of marriageable 
daughters on the field, looked somewhat 
askance at the reservists who hadn't 
steady jobs like the regular Air Corps 
officers. Joe didn't care much. There 
was a girl in San Antonio; he’d met her 
there as a flying cadet. 

Financially he was better off than most 
of his college classmates. One of the 
air mechanics in another squadron had 
been in Joe’s class in high school. 
Couldn’t afford to go to college; was now 
getting about $88 a month. Yes, Joe 
concluded, his college and flying cadet 
training were paying dividends. 

When he returned to duty he found 
himself submerged in work preparing for 
maneuvers in the California desert; get- 
ting radios in shape, helping the opera- 
tions officer in training flying personnel 
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in their use, working with Captain Holli- 
day in perfecting the flight’s flying. 

Once the maneuvers ended, he spent 
his spare time in study for the examina- 
tions. Forty vacancies and over 200 
competitors. There came a_ general 
change of officers in the squadron. A 
new squadron commander, the old one 
transferred to Washington, and Captain 
Holiday to Hawaii. Joe took Holiday’s 
place as flight commander and a recent 
graduate of the technical school got his 
New responsibili- 
ties, more studying. He wanted nothing 
more than that regular, permanent com- 
mission. Of course he would start at the 
bottom of the ladder again as a second 
lieutenant of the regular Air Corps, 
just when he was due for promotion to 
reserve first lieutenant with a salary of 
$280 a month plus free quarters, but he 
looked forward to a permanent career in 
the Army Air Corps. 


communications job. 


Two months after the exams he got 
the bad news. Someone asked him if 
he'd seen the list. His name wasn't on 
it. Too bad, etc., but he was still young 
enough for another try. Age limit was 
29. Later he learned that he'd passed, 
but not high enough, among the first 40. 

Some months later the Skipper just 
from a flight to Washington, 
alled him into his office. 


retur ned 


“Just learned that you're tentatively 
scheduled for transfer to a bombardment 
outfit, provided you want an additional 
two years’ tour, this time as first lieuten- 
ant. Also ran into the personnel man- 
ager and the chief pilot for —— Air 
Lines, who asked me to recommend sev- 
with about 1,000 hours 
soon to be let out to inactive 
status. Offered the usual co-pilot’s scale 
of $190 a month. Seems they'd already 


he ard of vou = 


eral reservists 


who were 


Of me?” asked Joe, wondering what 
he'd done to merit their attention. “From 
whom? And why?” 

‘From the former squadron com- 
mander, and the group commander, too. 
Both recommended you highly. So did 

\dmitted you weren't spectacular but 


steady, reliable and a first-class—and 
lucky—pilot. They don’t want ‘flying 
tools’, you know. 3ut think it over. 


lake some time to decide.” 

It took Joe plenty of time to decide. 
If he went with the airlines, his pay for 
the first three to five years would be less 
than his coming Army pay. But in two 
years trom now he would be jobless, as 
far as the Air Corps was concerned. 
Meantime, with the airlines, he would be 
getting experience and seniority. They 
were a progressive outfit; he might get 
to be first pilot within three years. He 
could always take another exam for regu- 
lar Air Corps commission, even while 
working for the airlines. 

And then one day, after a flight to San 
Antonio and a long talk with his fiancee 
over the future, Joe made his decision. 


\bout a year later a young man in his 
late twenties dropped in at an Army Air 
Corps Reserve flying field. He was a 
reservist On inactive status, come to in- 
troduce himself and get in some flying 
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on Army airplanes. The sergeant took 
him in to the commanding officer. 
“Why, Captain Holiday, it sure is a 
surprise seeing you here. Didn't know 
you'd gotten back from foreign service.” 
“Uh-huh. And now training you re- 
servists. Well, Joe, you're still with 
Air Lines, eh? How's the job?” 
“Pretty good, Captain. Treat you 
mighty fine and there’s lots to 





learn. 
And how do you like this assignment?” 

“Oh, so-so. This is my home town, 
so that’s nice. But the job itself is kind 
of isolated. I miss the rest of the Air 
Corps; miss being with some squadron, 
one that’s part of a group, maybe two 
groups on one base. Flying as part of 
big outfit, all together in the air, long 
cross-country flights to all parts of the 
country. Being with the bunch, living 
on the field. Yes, I sure do miss that 
life.” 

“Huh” said Joe. “Are you telling m 
END 


Testing the DC-4 


(Continued from page 17) 














flight personnel pitched into the task of 
readying their charge for its final Civil 
\eronautics Authority certificate of air- 
worthiness trials, the transport had done 
about everything except an outside loop. 
Varying loads and flight requirements— 
such as changed center-of-gravity—were 
checked. Every minute, Dr. Bailey Oswald 
tabbed the ship’s four and one-half tons 
of test apparatus. 

On wax recordings, his findings and 
those of the flight engineer, watching for 
every least bobble of a wing or engine, 
were recorded. They know exactly where 
the DC-4 will stall and why. They know 
that the tricycle landing gear can and will 
take the 200,000-pound thump of setting 
the 32 ton craft on a hard-surfaced run- 
way. But just to guarantee this past any 
shadow of a doubt, Douglas engineers 
have decreed extra strength for the for- 
ward wheel's fork. 

By the time this reaches print, the 
C. A. A. will be inspecting the DC-4 for 
the last time. Instead of dials and testing 
equipment, the ship’s cabin will house all 
the appointments demanded by the five 
contracting airlines: seats, thick rugs, lava- 
tory outfits, and a galley. That’s a Federal 
requirement. Trial-by-fire. Testing just as 
you'll fly ’er next year, gentlemen. 


So, in the spring of 1939, this $2,000,000 | 


transport—only a portion of whose ex- 
pense was defrayed by United, American, 
TWA, Pan American and Eastern Air 
Lines—will go to each company for a six- 
week U-Drive-Yourself period. Already 
such ace test pilots as Benny Howard of 
United have tried the DC-4’s wings and 
pronounced them good. 
Next year they'll all get a chance. 
END 
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Do You Know ... 


. . » THAT the Curtiss-Wright Model 20 
Transport now being built at the St. 
Louis Airplane Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation is powered by two 
Wright Double-Row Cyclone 14's. It will 
carry 30 passengers as a day plane or 
20 passengers as a sleeper, plus full 
airline equipment and 1000 Ibs. of mail 
and express, and will have a cruising 
speed of 200 miles an hour. The two 
Wright Cyclone 14 power plants will be 
similar to the 1500 H.P. Cyclones used 
in the Boeing trans-Atlantic Clippers for 
Pan American Airways. 

. . THAT Howard Hughes installed 
Wright two-speed superchargers in the 
1100 H.P. Cyclones of his round-the- 
world Lockheed, and soon thereafter set 
a new transcontinental record for trans- 
port planes with the ship. Using oxygen 
all the way, he flew high above normal 
airline altitudes and came from Glendale, 
California to Floyd Bennett Field, New 
York, in 10 hours, 32 minutes and 20 
seconds. 


. + THAT the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany recently announced the production 
of its 300th twin-engined bomber of the 
type furnished to the U. S. Army Air 
Corps and the export field. 267 of these 
bombers are powered by Wright Cy- 
clones. 

. THAT during the recent crisis 

in Europe, the British Airways’ ship in 
which Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
England made ilights to Germany was 
an American-built Lockheed 14 transport 
powered with Wright Cyclone engines. 
. . « THAT when New England was re- 
cently devastated by a hurricane and 
flood that rendered practically all modes 
of ground travel impossible, American 
Airlines rose quickly to the emergency 
and in the seven days following the dis- 
aster carried more than 7000 persons 
and 330,000 pounds of mail and express 
between New York, Hartford, Providence 
and Boston in Wright Cyclone-powered 
Douglas transports. American Airline 
officials generously invited other airlines 
to assist in the emergency and Eastern 
Air Lines, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, and United Air Lines also had planes 
in service in the stricken area. 
. . « THAT Wright Cyclones power all 
of the giant Douglas airliners on the reg- 
ular schedule runs of American Airlines, 
Braniff Airways, Eastern Air Lines, Pan 
American Airways System, and Trans- 
continental and Western Air. Wright 
Cyclones are also installed in Douglas 
and Lockheed transports now in service 
on K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Air Lines), K.N.I. 
L.M. (Royal Netherlands Indies Airways), 
Pan American Grace Airways, Swiss Air 
Lines and many other leading airlines 
throughout the world. 


“Fly with Wright 
the World Over” 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
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PICTURES—go to a firm that has been 
taking them professionally for news 
papers and magazines for years. Build 
a realiy worthwhile collection of beuu- 
tiful aviation photos at small cost: 4x5, 
glossy prints for only 10c each. Every- 
thing from flight and formation views. 
action and detail shots—military, com 
mercial, sports, experimental, ete. Pub 
lications pay the original cost so that 
we can offer them for only a dime each. 
Once you see them you'll be sold Keep 
up with aviation progress as we add 
new pictures weekly. > stamp brings 
our free list No. 1 of 150 “ace”’ shots 
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A Flight A Day 


(Continued from page 40) 





spent four weeks in visiting and ex- 
changing amenities with mayors, city 
fathers, and business leaders in 128 cities 
of the United States and provinces 
of Canada on behalf of the s City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This flight was made according to a pre- 
arranged schedule and because of this it 
is regarded by Dr. Brock as one of the 
most unusual ever turned 
in by an Ame hastens to 
add, however, it 


five 
Kansa 


performances 
rican flyer. He 
was a combination of 
luck and good weather rather than an 
overplus of skill on his part that made 
it possible. 

“You know,” he remarked when we 
talked to him in his Kansas City office 
doubt if that trip could ever 
one, wouldn't care 


recently, “I 
be duplicated. I, for 


to try it. And I know plenty of people 
who'd be willing to bet it couldn't be 
done again. 

“You see, before starting out, we 
planned the trip in three sections. Work 


ers in the Chamber of Commerce office 
planned our making all arrange- 
ments on the averaging 
100 m.p.h. in didn’t take 
into account winds, fogs, 
storms, forest Good Charleys, 
or anything of the sort. 
thing is we every 
one hour of rs pre 
arranged lox That took a bit of doing 
and it wouldn't be get 
weather breaks like that more than once 
least.” 


routes, 
basis of our 
the air. They 
mountains, 
Time 
The 


one ot 1i0se 128 


hres, 
or 
made 


towns within 


possible to 


in a century, at 

Some idea of the trip may be gleaned 
from one day’s schedule which called 
for them to leave Kansas City early in 
the morning, breakfast in St. Louis; 
lunch in Nashville, take tea in Chatta 
nooga, and dine in Atlanta. 

The most uneasy moments of their 
peregrinations were when they were 


from Montpelier, Vermont, to 
Maine, in an effort to keep a 
appointment. Miserable at the 
weather grew worse as they 
lid layers 


hurrying 
Portland, 
luncheon 
take-off, the 
nushed along between two s 
of clouds that 
Their altimeter registered 5,000 feet and 
some of the mountains of the vicinity 
Mt. Washington for 
feet! 

At the time, Dr. Brock’s 
not equipped with radio but with little 


occasionally overlapped. 


one—were 7,000 


plane was 


headwind he felt he could judge the dis- 
tance with some accuracy. It was a 
ticklish situation, though—the ocean on 


one side and rugged mountain peaks on 
the other. When he came down through 
the clouds, he found he had a thousand 
foot ceiling and experienced no difficulty 
in landing. 

At the outset of his flying career, the 
country’s No. 1 private pilot had affida- 
someone to prove had 
records look like Who’s 

having been signed by 
presidents, movie stars, governors and 
ther celebrities. He has since discon- 
tinued the practice. “My flight is taken 
for granted now,” he explains. “Only 
when'I miss will it become news.” 


vits signed by 
been up. These 
Who in America, 


Being methodical by nature, Dr. Brock 
probably has less difficulty in arranging 
his affairs so as not to interfere with 
his daily flight than the average business 
or professional man would. Still it’s not 
always an easy matter—he’s the head of 
a large optical goods company and heavy 
re made on his time by callers, 
civic luncheons and the rest 
extra-curricular 


demands a 
conferences, 
of the time 
activities that tend to shrink the working 
were nota 
abundance of the quality 
purpose,” his record 


consuming 
hours of the executive. If he 
man with an 
known as “fixity of 
probably would have been brought to a 
halt years ago. He will allow nothing to 
keep him from making the daily flight. 
It's not a fetish, but simply a disciplin- 
ary measure. 

Several times friends had asked him to 
trips into the 
had to beg off 
scarcity of his 
on him and upon hearing 


them on week-end 


each time he 


join 
Ozarks but 
because of the airports. 
began to pall 
ranch in Oregon County 


of a 16,000 acre 
in the most picturesque part of the 
Ozarks, with 200 acres in river bottom 
land so situated that they could be con- 
verted into a landing field, he made 
immediate investigation and lost no time 
in acquiring the property. This retreat 
has given him an opportunity of flying 
some place when he’s “just out for the 
ride.” It is located 275 miles from Kan 
sas City, a two hour and 15 minute trip— 
and he commutes two or three times 
weekly between it and his Kansas City 
office. 

Dr. Brock is an early riser and this 


habit enables him to carry on the flights 


without interfering with his job. His 


usual rising hour is 4:30 a. m. and even 
on the nights he spends in the Ozarks 
he’s at his office when the front door is 
being ope ned He has a da y Ss work done 
by noon and after his flight he usually 


comes back to his office. 

There is scarcely a flying organization 
in this country and abroad that has not 
honored him cups, medal- 


and the silver 


ions and plaques he has in the case in his 


fice might even preclude a_ possible 
shortage of that metal. One of the most 
impressive honors to come his way, he 


believes, was on the anniversary of his 
2,000th daily flight in May, 1935. A four 
plane escort accompanied him from his 
home Washington where he was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
National Aeronautic Association. 

On November 16, he has a standing 
date with Henry F. McElroy, man- 
ager of Kansas City, to make the anni- 
versary trip. Sometimes they fly to Mr. 
McElroy’s home town, Dunlap, Iowa, 
but do not make a landing because, as 
Mr. McElroy puts it, the hills seem to 
reach up and bark at the pilots. 

The extent to which the optical 
his airplane is reflect 
that occurred when 
negotiations were started for a lease on 
a Kansas City building with a non-resi 
dent owner. Ordinarily, such transactions 
are a matter of prolonged correspon- 


city 


goods 
manufacturer uses 


ed in an incident 
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dence, but he had a method for expedit- 








the deal. Bundling the realtor into 
his plane at 9 o'clock one morning he 
took off for Grinnell, Iowa, some 200 


] 


to confer with the building 


iles away, 
ywner The arrangements were con- 
cluded by noon and after flying to a 
nearby town so the realtor could visit 
with his relatives, the two returned to 


Kansas City before their respective of- 
fices had closed. 

For more than 19 years, Dr. Brock 
has been advocating a plan for the exten- 
mail service to towns not 
present routes. This feeder 
feels, would be beneficial to avia- 
tion and a great help toward strength- 
ening na r defense. Definite reve- 

ue would be provided for a greater 
number of pilots and other airport work- 
ers and activity in aircraft and engine 
factories would be increased appreciably. 
result in better airports 


sion of! the air 
n the serv- 
_- he 


tional ai 


t vould als¢ 


nd better maintenance of landing fields 
n smaller cities 

“In fact,” he says, “it would amount 
to a round-robin of bettered conditions 

th the public participating in the bene- 

s of the program, not only through 
ncreased ail service, but through 
in improved condition in a major indus- 
try. Once established, I believe this serv- 
ice would be self-sustaining.” 

When he isn’t flving, Dr. Brock de- 
votes his spare time to the raising of 


watermelons. He's 
fisherman and steel 
good stead when he’s 


fancy livestock and 
fair sort ofa fly 


stand him in 


vision no reason why he 
can’t keep up his daily flights indefinitely. 


He has faced almost every kind of incle- 
ment weather and only something on the 
order of a full-blown tornado could keep 

n on the round. At any rate, it 
won't be on the account of ill health. 
Flying keeps him fit and he is so enthu- 


he hasn't time for worry- 


His present goal for daily flights is 10 





ears, but you could probably get the 
( it the bank to bet he doesn't 
toy whe November 16, 1939, rolls 
1round These trips have become so 
much a part of his life it is likely he will 
continue them as long as he is able to get 
n and out of a plane. 
END 
She Won't Quit 
(Continued from page 62) 








field, 
to the 


unaware that she 
reviewing stand before 
for New York. Their 
eventual reunion was a warm one 

You can see from all this that she’s a 
queer combination of real femininity and 


ross the 
1 


uld taxi 


gassing up her plane 


real business sense—this new queen of 
the skyways. She likes to wear the latest 
styles in hats and already has combed 
er hair high on her head in the latest 
Paris fashion. Yet she is as punctual as 


busiest business man about keeping 
ates. If she she will fly into a 
own at three she appears on the horizon 
texactly 10 minutes of the hour. 
Sh she had worn warm woolen 


Says 
h 


ne W ished 
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underwear when flying at sub-strato- 
sphere heights, but she wore a frilly 
dance frock with great grace several 


hours later when she appeared at the 
great aviation ball in Cleveland. 

You'll see her tossing coins with 
“Sasha”—who is Alex de Seversky, de- 
signer of her winning plane—to see 
which one shall fly from New York to 
Cleveland, from Cleveland to Akron. And 
the next minute she is discussing cos- 
metic prices with a store buyer with no 
element of chance entering into the bar- 
gaining. 

Shrewd and sweet, gracious and a good 


sport, Jackie Cochran should go far in 
the coming years in her chosen fields. 
END 
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postnaid. GUARANTEED. A most unusual value. Order now! 
TINYTONE RADIO CORP., Dept. PA-12, KEARNEY, NEBR. 













Trail Blazer, pio- 
Don’t take my word for it. education—don't have to know neer, explorer, au- 
Make me PROVE that I can anything about planes or en- thor, instructor, 
give you at home in your spare gines to learn the ground work AVIATOR The 
time, the vital ground training of Aviation with my Course. first man to pilota 
you need for success in the Everything is clearly explained plane across the 
growing Aviation Industry illustrated by hundreds of Atlantic the fa- 
How can I prove it? Just mail pictures, drawings and charts mous NC-4 the 
the coupon, and I'll send you a simple and asy to under- first to fly from 
sample lesson absolutely free, stand. Mail the coupon. North to South 
With ng aeons b America. The man 
over i or yourse swote 1e P ack 
clear easily understood way in Many Types of Jobs to Choose From Spa was _—_ 
which everything is explained. You have over 40 different types he a. we jur- 
See how easy it is to learn of jobs to choose from once you for ed wee — 
right from the start. have the necessary training Seley te ‘erauatnee 


You get all 


Get Into This Growing Industry 


you need to pass the Govern- H 
, ) é > » - p = ’ f é i nton is 
My up-to-date home study ment’s w ritten examination for Aviatior ito 
Course gives you the ground “pa > “we h ready to train you 
work vou § it t i | Mechanic's or Pilot’s Licenses, ut home in your 
) e ret : cee “ £ < : 
OS fee th ee? in a few chert meanths. If yeu : : 
a real job in this fascinating, “ spare time Mail 
want to learn to fly, I can prob- 
fast-growing industry. A num- ably save you more than the coupon today 
> aman meen ably save yo > é » 
ber of yf rye 8, . .~ didn t cost of my Course on your flight 
caer. a ng about Aviation instruction at good airport 
before they enrolled, are hold ' > your home ® . 
es . 
ing down fine jobs right now — 2 . Airplane Flight 
n the air and on the ground. ’ 
Get the facts about my practi. Don't Delay—Get Facts Now! Included 
cal training and what it has Don’t wait and let the other “Give her the 
done for others. Mail coupon. fellows get ahead of you. Think gun!” You're off! 
. . about your own future. Get the 4 . 
ne As : as ) 
_ Train at Home in Spare Time Pacek Wa the semen belee As soon as you 
You don’t need to give up your today—right now—while you're complete m y 


don’t need to leave 
your 


present job 


home, to get training in the Sample 


Aviation I've made it easy for formation about my tested an accredited air 
you I've put my own twenty training and facts about your field It doesn't 
years of experience—five years opportunities in Aviation, cost you a penny 
of instructing in the Navy all extra. It is my 
nto my thorough, quickly mas- i ne resen' 
} ) rs f se 
a ee eee ee WALTER HINTON, President graduation present 


Previous Experience Not Needed 


You don't need a high school 


Learn 
$40, 560, 575 a Week 





Make Me PROVE | Can Train You 
at Home--Get Sample Lesson FREE 


the information 


thinking about it. 
Lesson Free 


Aviation Institute of America, Inc. 
1115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 


soneenen==:MAIL THIS NOW «---------- 


s 

t . 

! Walter Hinton, President, Aviation Institute of America, 
! Dept. BID, 1115 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 

+ Please mail me your Sample Lesson Free and full information about 
; methods of training at home for Aviation’s opportunities. 
© I sucnanknsadensdivesnaseunssceuesedatdeshernnanees var 
. 

' 

r er a ee ee ee ee 
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at Home to Make 














Walter Hinton 













far-sighted men for 













Course I arrange 


I'll send you 
a flight for you at 


and in- 















to you. 


Inec., 
D. Cc. 
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problem. 





industry. 


folder, "OPPORTUNITY IN AVIATION". 


West Trenton 





WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR 1939? 


Have you considered using 1939 as a stepping stone to better earnings? Why 
not fit yourself for 1940's opportunities in the rapidly expanding field of metal 
aircraft construction where the shortage of trained technicians is a definite 


Qualify for these well paying positions by taking advantage of 


Comprehensive Metal Aircraft Instruction 


Recognized by all leading manufacturers 
Course includes . 
CONSTRUCTION e MAINTENANCE e SHEET METAL 
FABRICATION e RIVETING e ENGINEERING e REPAIR 
ALUMINUM AND STEEL WELDING e ENGINES 


Prepare for rapid advancement by supplementing your high school or college 
education with a vocational training in METAL AIRCRAFT WORK. 


Exceptional placement service—over 90% of our graduates employed in the 
Get complete details of our Jan. class, now forming, by writing for our free 


LUSCOMBE SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


Division of Luscombe Airplane Corp. 





New Jersey 








“It's the best and most complete book on flying | have ever seen. 
Please senu me three more copies C.0.D. Nearly every pilot 
and student wants one.’’ 
A. H. Bond, Bond Welding Shop, 
538 Division Ave., So., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“| have been looking for a condensed and at the same time com- 
plete Manual on flying. The fact that the book contains so much 
information in compact form, prompts me to suggest it is worth 
a great deal more than you are asking for it.”’ 
William S. Tower, 12 Howard Place, 
Ocean Side, Long Island, New York. 


“| wish to express my appreciation of your ‘Plane Fundamentals’ 
and compliment you on this splendid epitome of essential facts.” 
G. S. Duntley, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
133 So. Randolph St., Macomb, Illinois. 
“We find a ready sale for this book. Kindly send twenty more 
copies.”’ 
George C. Haven, Ass’t Moar., 
Schenectady County Airport, Schenectady, New York. 


“We are very well pleased with the simplicity of the language. 
Almost anyone should understand the way the text is presented 
We will use same entirely in our instruction work.”’ 

W. M. Owens, Sec’y & Treas., 
Goldsboro Aero Club, 
Goldsboro, N. C 


(| pEnennnnsy | 
PLAME FUNDAMENTALS 
oe “Please send me 52 more copies 
of your book ‘Plane Fundamen- 
tals.’ This will make an even 
hundred. They are selling better 
than we expected.’’ 
North Jersey Wright Flying 
Club, Ine., John Geibetz, 
President, Paterson, N. J. 


FLYER'S LICENSE 























Skip the 
Examination Jitters 


Read PLANE FUNDAMENTALS 
For FLYER’S LICENSE 


By Former U. S. Navy Pilot 
Govt. requirements fully covered. All the answers 


covered and indelibly explained. Iilustrations 
and text fill all requirements for all pilots ratings. 


Just drop a card to 


BERT A. KUTAKOFF 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
- $1.50 — rwe POSTMAN WiLL cotLecr — $1.50 








B ECOME an Aeronavtical Engineer 
108 Weeks. Bachelor of Science degree. 


Thorough training in all fundamental enyineering subjects. 
manufacture and sales work are in demand 


work. World famous for technical 2-year courses 
Write for catalog. 
7128 College Ave. 





Tri-State College course given in 
Graduates in Mechanical 
Engineering can complete aeronautical course in 2 terms (24 weeks). 

Equipped 
with wind-tunnel (see illustration). Non-essentials eliminated. Courses 
designed to save student time and money. Flying school facilities avail- 
able at nearby airports. Properly trained engineers in design, research, 
Enter September, January, 
March, June. Courses are offered also in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Chemical, Radio Engineering; Business Administration and Accounting. 
Living costs and tuition low. Those who lack high school may make up 
Graduates successful. 


Angola, Ind. 





















Stunt Special 


(Continued from page 41) 











A painstaking survey of the American 
market revealed scores of good planes 
awaiting buyers but every one had some 
shortcoming from  Rankin’s critical 
standpoint and he began to ponder the 
idea of building his own “dream ship” 
from scratch—when he remembered the 
old Great Lakes. 

“It looked like a stock model 2T1-A 
and was powered with a 90 h.p. Amer- 
ican Cirrus engine,” Rankin said, “but 
the spars were a quarter of an inch 
thicker than standard, the wall thickness 
of the struts was double, the tubing was 
of chrome-molybdenum steel also double 
the standard thickness and all wires and 
fittings were much heavier. The ship 
weighed 86 pounds more than the stand- 
ard Great Lakes because of this ‘beefing 
up’.” 

Tex had sold the ship in 1932 to Dor- 
othy Hester, woman stunt pilot. Taking 
up the old trail, he traced the ship's 
registration to Al Gillis in Great Falls, 
Montana, and then to Eva Hauptman 
in Gardner, Montana. A _ check for 
$1,500 induced her to part with it last 
March and he flew it home to Holly- 
wood. 

“IT called in Wally Timm, veteran 
aircraft builder, and outlined my long- 
studied requirements,’ Tex went on. 
“He there nothing to it—all 
we had to do was completely re-engineer 
and rebuild the airplane! 

“First came a heavier motor mount, 
for I insisted upon a Menasco 150 h.p. 
C-4-S ‘in-line’ engine equipped at the 
factory for inverted flight. Then we 
tailored the rest of the airplane to fit: 

“The front cockpit was eliminated. In 
its place we installed two gas tanks and 
a seven chemical tank for sky 
writing ‘smoke’—30 minutes of it. 

“The original center section fuel tank 

replaced by strong 
Additional cross brac- 
ing wires installed between the 
two rear center section struts. 


said was 


gallon 


was removed and 
bracing and ribs. 


were 


“Four additional load wires—for the 
strains of inverted maneuvers were 
placed between the wings. The long 


lower wing ailerons were removed, the 
wings rebuilt and four small, full frieze- 
type ailerons installed at the wing tips 

“Chrome-molybdenum elevators, rud- 
der and stabilizer were built to replace 
the original dural tail group; a different 
type head rest was designed to dress up 
the chunky fuselage and give more sur- 
face for flying on the side; an entirely 
new cowling was shaped around the 
motor, with a specially designed louvre 
cooling under all stunting 
conditions, and the line of the new fuse- 
lage and cowling carried out with a metal 
spinner on the prop. 

“The landing gear was left ‘as was’ 
except to replace the old wheels with a 
pair of 18 x 8.3 air wheels and brakes. 

“We finished up the job with a com- 
plete set of instruments, even to a 
‘G-meter’—probably the most elaborate 
instrument panel that has ever been seen 


system for 
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na Great Lakes—and we were ready 

for the flight tests,” Rankin concluded. 
Tex flight-tested the ship himself— 

here are his final performance figures: 


Initial climb 1,550 f.p.m. 
Climb at 15,000 ft. 500 f.p.m. 
Absolute ceiling 22,000 ft. 
Service ceiling 18,000 ft. 
Top speed 140 m-p.h. 
Cruising speed 120 m.p.h. 


[hen there was another little matter 
Rankin wanted to check on his ship, 
especially in comparison with the Bucker 
Junameister —acrobatic wing loading. 
This factor is based on stresses encoun- 
tered during the most strenuous maneu- 
vers, aS against normal wing loading 
calculated for a plane in level flight. 

lex found himself with an advantage 
of about 25 percent over the foreign 
ship—7.5 Ibs. per square ft. on the Amer- 
ican ship as against 10.25 on the Jung- 
meister. 

We didn’t see the National Air Races 
debut of the plane but we did see one 
f Rankin’s first test flights; he pulled 
the little ship up into a tight loop from 
level flight—and gained 200 feet! 

That’s something—ask anybody! 

END 











Canada's Flying Soldiers 


(¢ sed from page 44) 











aplane. Production has also begun on 


he twin-engined Sekant, a utility trans- 
rt with good performance character- 


Of the many flying boats used in 
Canada, all but a very few are the 
anadian- Vickers plant, 
a nch of the famed British arms syn- 
licate. Many of their Vedette and J’an- 


uver boats are now in use, and will 
shortly be replaced with the new Stran- 
racer and Vickers-Northrop Deltas. Nine 
f the latter ships, built under license 

m the Northrop Corporation (a 
Douglas subsidiary) are being built to 
supplement the three already in use. 
ry leltas now in service have proven 
heir ability to “take it” during the past 
two years, during which time they have 


been constantly used on floats, wheels 
and skis, as the season demanded. 
[rainers are also being built to re- 
place the faithful old DeHavilland Moth 
6o’s, now used in the majority of the 
non-permanent squadrons. DeHavilland 
i aking a large batch of their improved 
Tiger Moths, while Fleet is hard at work 





on a group of tr ‘rs. Noorduyn, build- 

of one of the best all-around cargo- 
transport ships on the market, has re- 
ceived an order for four of its popular 
Vorseman monoplanes, which will be used 
for photo and bombing practice, as well 
as for radio training 

Canada’s future is tied up very closely 
with the advance of aviation, as it has 
been this fleet carrier of modern com- 


merce that has opened up much of 
anada’s rich northern territory. Her 
ir force, now re-awakening after many 
ears of slumber, bears watching. Great 
ings may be expected of these hardy 
ners who have pledged them- 
selves “through difficulties to the stars.” 
END 
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WORLD’S FINEST SCALE MODEL AIRCRAFT 


BOEING F4B4 LOCKHEED P23A 
s Land and Seaplane Set 


vm 


4 " = ais 
Span 22%”. Set $2.95 P. P. Span 32”. Set $2.95 P. P. 








NORTHROP Al7 LOCKHEED SPEED VEGA 





4 bitter Fe oe 3 ———ee ; 
Span 37”. Set $3.25 P. P. Span 24”. Set $2.50 P. P. Span 30”. Set $2.95 P. P. 


These sets have all parts printed on balsa, set of colored paints, glue, carved props, 
and all parts to build as shown, Curtiss F11C4 and Boeing F4B4 have celluloid 
motors and aluminum cowls. SEND 10c COIN for NEW 20-page Illustrated Catalog. 


MINIATURE AIRCRAFT CORP., 83 Low Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 























LINCOLN STUDENTS NOW BUILDING THIS AIRPLANE 


GIVES YOU PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
BUILDING NEW AIRPLANES 


It’s your practical experience that really counts when it comes to getting a 
job in Aviation. This Lincoln Government Approved School gives you plenty 
of practical experience. Lincoln’s modernly equipped shops and laboratories 
provide the fullest opportunity for wide experience in present-day shop and 
maintenance methods. 


BE AN AIRPLANE MECHANIC. Here at Lincoln you get the complete ex- 
perience in airplane and engine maintenance, overhaul and repair to prepare 
you for immediate employment as Licensed Airplane and Engine Mechanic. 


BE A COMMERCIAL PILOT. Lincoln’s fleet of 14 
[raining Planes gives you wide piloting experience. 
Training includes lots of cross-country; night, blind and 
beam flying. Lincoln offers combined flight and mechan- 
ics training that DOUBLES your employment oppor- 
tunities; prepares you for a variety of good piloting 
positions in Commercial Aviation. 

BE AN AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEER. Prepare here 
for a high-pay position as 
Airline or Aircraft Indus- 
try Engineer. Training in- 
cludes practical experience 
in advanced airplane de- 
sign ; selection of materials ; 
the building of complete 
new airplanes. 








LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL 
' 1012 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I'd like to have a copy of your book “‘Contact”’. 






Please send me complete information about 
Lincoln Training. 

POSITIONS FOR MORE 
TRAINED MEN. Our Graduates 
regularly taking positions with 
leading Aviation Companies. You 
should have Lincoln's book, “‘Con- 
tact”. It tells How Men are 
Trained for Aviation. MAIL 
COUPON TODAY for full 
information. 


Name 


Address. 


City. : sovssseeee tate. 





Ole 
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RATE: 15c PER WORD 


MINIMUM: 


10 WORDS 





AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 
BROTHER CAN YOU SPARE A DIME? 
—OR TWO? Two new Catalogues are 
ready. One dime brings you either one. 
Two dimes bring both. Specify whether 
you want Aviator’s Personal Equipment 
Catalogue or Aeronautical Supply Cata- 
logue, or both. Karl Ort, 667 W. Poplar 

t., York, Pa. 

PARACHUTES, buy, sell, describe fully. 
Thompson Bros. Balloon & Parachute Co., 
Aurora, Illinois. Established 1903. 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
WANTED—Licensed C-2 Aeronea. Wil- 




















liam N. Becker, Burwell, Nebr. 
LAMBERT-90, steel prop., hubs and 
brakes good, priced right. Boyd Aero 
Service, Municipal Airport, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

SALE: Pietenpol rebuilt. Lawrence 
Brown, Route 2, Baraboo, Wis. 








PITCAIRN <Autogiro for sale. Eckel’s 
Air Service, Washington, New Jersey. 

TAYLORCRAFT, Deluxe Model. Brakes, 
compass, tail wheel, wheel pants. White 
with blue trim. New Oct., 1937. 104 hrs. 
total time. Always hangared, finish like 
new. $1375.00. C. R. Galloway, 2304 


Aster, Fort Worth, Texas. 
HEATH—Best offer. Picture — nickel. 








Kotan, 10530 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 
SALE—TRAVELAIR, OX-5 Curtiss, one 
passenger. Chas, Lauterbach, Mayfield, 
Kansas. 





COMPLETE Factory Built 2 PeLM, $35. 
Less Motor. Pats Corner, Middlebury, Ind. 
CUB 1936: Bronze, cloc k, en- 
closure, just relicensed, very snap py , $775. 
P. W. Sprague, R. D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
VELIE MONOCOUPE, Model 113, 110 








compass, 





OVER 100 AIRPLANES, $40 up. OX-5 
jobs $100 up flyaway. Terms. Complete 





eatalog 25c. Used Aircraft Directory, 
Athens, Ohio. 

DELUXE CUB: Late 1937. Just reli- 
eensed. Dual ignition, roller bearing 
wheels, sacrifice, $825. R. K. Benson, 232 
Keller Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 


WANTED: Heath Parasol wings. E. A, 


Stumpf, Box 8, Ontarioville, Ill. 


WANTED—Dayton Aero 4 





inline in- 





verted aircooled Ford motor. Give price 
and hours. Henry Wise, R. D. No. 2, 
Uniontown, Ohio. 

INSTRUCTION 





FOR SALE OR TRADE 
SELL, TRADE, Waco 10 fuselage and 
other parts. Write, Box 145, Hammond, 
Wis. 
SACRIFICE: 2 Place Monoplane, worth 
$500, or will trade for car or farm land. 
F. Van Deizer, 117 Porter St., Waukegan, 
Til. 
WANTED: Primary or Secondary Glider. 
Joe Ferris, Keokuk, Iowa. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE: Gipsy Moth for 
closed car or late automobile. George 
Petron, Pierre, So. Dakota. 
WANTED: Medium weight plane, prefer- 
ably Seaplane. Will trade Plymouth 
Coupe, 1935 DeLuxe rumble seat, excellent 
condition. Other terms accepted. Richard 

















Fisher, United States Coast Guard, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 





AIRPLANE PARTS & PLANS 


AVIATION—Train for Apprenticeship, 
Mechanic, Pilot, Meteorologist—Good Fu- 
ture. Write, immediately, enclosing stamp, 
Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, 
Wayne County Airport, Dept. B2, Box 
857, Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED—Young man interested in avi- 
ation; we need a few more young men for 
several states. No selling or canvassing. 
Pay weekly. St. Joseph School of Flying, 
Dept. P, Municipal Airport, St. Joseph, Mo, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PROPELLERS for Sleds, 








Airplanes, Cata- 


log 5c. Banks Propellers, Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—Original 
immediate consideration. 
Columbian Musie Publishers, 
K51, Toronto, Can. 


poems, songs, for 
Send poems to 
Ltd., Dept. 





Main crankease for Hidrive 
Capital City Air- 


WANTED: 
Cirrus. Harvey Hughes, 
port, Lansing, Michigan. 
HIGH SPEED SPORT PLANE—Build it 
at home. Details 10c. Three-view 75c. 
Complete Blueprints $2.75. Nimmo Air- 
eraft Company, Box 27, Dept. P, Santa 
Moniea, Calif. 


SPECIAL RATE TO READERS 


(non-commercial) 








10 words for 50e—extra words 15c¢ each. 





SIMPLE IDEAS, even yours may make 
money. Recognize it. We assist you. 
Guide Chart, 25¢ coin. Manual Publica- 
tions, D-21, Box 548, Chicago, Il. 


ANTI-FREEZE: Mix 
No equipment needed. 
few cents per gallon. Non corrosive, non- 
inflammable, slow evaporating. Has high 
boiling point. Hurry! Instructions $1 00. 
Monroe- Methods, Box 3343, St. Paul, Minn. 


PATENTS 





and sell your own. 


Big demand. Costs 








hrs. since being rebuilt, A-1 condition, Note: Name and address is pact of ad and should PATENTS—Low cost. Book and advice 
licensed to Jan., 1939, $550. Howard be included in word count, when figuring cost. free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 372, Wash- 
Sturn, Bushton, Kans. ington, D. C. 





RATES BUY 





ERS’ 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AMERICAN FLEA SHIP Ask the Boys 


Who Fly Them 
Pilot Ormand says | ie a) 





FLEA out performs a ya: 
$1500.00 ship, does not —— D> f 4\ 
stall, has everything. Easy V1 ARN Ih WN wh 
. ty 
—we —e 


payment plan $12.50 down. | Se + Vy 


Send 25c illustrated infor- \ = 
mation. ©) 
Universal Aircraft Company, Inc., Ft. Worth, Texas 





BOOKS 


STUNT 


Exact method for every Stunt from 
simple wing-overs to outsidé loops 
By Lieut. Joe = 2 America’s 
finest stunt pilot ulls trated, 
complete Price $1 00 "eta ils sent 
on request 

THE AIRCRAFT DIRECTORY 

Athens, Ohio 











AERO BLUE BOOK 


Gives specification of over 400 airplanes and nearly 
150 aero engines; appraised value of many second 
hand planes; valuable points on buying used planes; 
data on choosing a fiying school. Only information 
of its kind ever compiled. Priceless to students, en- 
gineers, dealers and flyers. Send $1 (money order 


‘AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTING CO. $ ar 99 


Dept. 12-PA 
1480 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 


MODELS 





Prepaid 

















rintsmnes MOvELs 
Modern and war- 
time airplane models 
built to order. 
Pine construction; 
lacquered and 
rigged prone i 4 





pans, 

Sme oth: ons 

glossy finish guaran- 

ctual , Goshawk” Mode! teed. Name, your 


model Price——-$1.75 each. Models having 
ing spans will be built for $6.50 each 

desired No COD orders. No Stamps 

your nary . and address to avoid delay 


guaranteec 
28 Peach Street Buffalo, N. ¥ 


MUELLER BROS. 
PROPELLERS 


12 
‘any sane 
Please print 
Satisfaction 














Aviation Books 


Complete Stock of Books on All 
Aviation Subjects. 


Send for Catalog. 


GOODHEART WILLCOX 
2009 So. Michigan Ave., 12-PA, Chicago, Ill. 








PROPELLER SPECIALS. Stainless steel. Double 
tipped on genuine linen base. Selected dark mahogany 
imported propeller stock. 
ropelier possible to produce. 
4’ Ilarley & Indian Motors. 
16” Heath Henderson..... 
for all 35 h.p. motors... 
5%! Fords, Lawrence. Anzani 
6’ Fords, Cher., 45-40 h.p, motors 
= have lower priced propellers 98¢ up. 
ect to you Literature free. 


Save 300% and buy t.e finest 
Order from this ad. 







From factory 
Universal Aircraft Co., 


DIRECTORY. $7.00Per Inch 








li 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





pasate 


WOODSTOCK Bui. 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-6 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, III. 

















FIRST IN THE FIELD 


FOR more than ten years, POPULAR 

AVIATION has lived up to its name 
by being popular in all branches of the 
industry. It appeals to the experienced 
pilot, executive and layman alike. 
For $2.50, you will receive this most 
interesting magazine for one year. Sub- 
scribe now! 


POPULAR AVIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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We Pilots Are Human! 


(Continued from page 16) 








over a closed 1,000 
kilometer course. I think the highest speed 
we were credited with officially was 19] 
m.p.1 


so you see, 


load 


I have even had my thrill- 
moments while flying an airliner. I 
rstand that, then, most of the 
records have been broken, mostly by the 


since 





Italians. 


| hope that, in the foregoing, I have 


given you some idea as to the kind of life 
we pilots—who work every day for our 
living—lead. I am no different than any 
the dozens of other airline pilots | 
know personally. Most of them are mar- 
ed, are respected members of their vari- 
us communities and have homes and 
ies Naturally, each one of us has 

too mucl stake to risk living up to 


he false reputation the “romantic-minded” 


lic has given us. We can’t afford to 
é thing other than a clean, normal 
fe kor, even if—by some remote possi 
lit the sharp-eyed medico don't get 


the necessarily hard-hearted check 
ilot ill \n airline’s check pilots test 
eve ilot’s ciency and alertness wi 
it the ntrols of an airliner. The 
ghtest bit verindulgence in anything 
S st sure to slow a fellow up some 
And a check pilot is forced to be 

é ess, and believe me—he ts. 
On top of all this, commercial aviation 
is developing so rapidly that all of us flying 
( t keep up with it or fall behind 


nstantly studying and taking ex- 
methods and pro- 
examinations are plenty 


iminat ns ll new 
and I'll bet a drinker would stand 
ut from the rest immediately, when faced 
with this rigorous work, 

Don’t get the impression from all this 
that the Bartles do nothing but eat, sleep 


nd drink aviation. We don’t—far from 


brain 


t As I’ve inted out, we like all the 
ms of recreation enjoyed by your next 
loor neighbor and mine. Personally, I’m 
a photography bug. I get a big kick out 
“shooting” the family. That hobby, 
upled with Mrs. Bartles’ and my love 
f travel, makes a swell combination. Not 
ng ago we took a trip down to Guate- 
nala and Honduras for a vacation. We 


were so interested in seeing all there was 
see that we took the train from Chi- 
igo to New Orleans and a boat down 
there. Of course, I made plenty of 

les, most of them in natural color 
Then, I like hunting too. Several of 
fellows who work for TWA at Chi 
igo have what we call the “TWA Duck 
and other fellows in 


Club.” We (pilots 
the company) take a week-end off now and 


en to go down into southern Illinois 

alter ducks. But, when we can’t spare the 

It ’r trips like that we get together 

Of course, we intermingle quite 

bit with pilots on the other lines. A 

t them live near us, either in La 

Strange or Western Springs, also Chi- 
ag uburbs 

So the next time you hear someone 

telling lurid tales about the kind of fel- 


lows we pilots are, please give their state- 





ments a thorough going-over. No mat- 
ter what they say, we’re not the kind of 
guys Hollywood has pictured us to be. 
We couldn’t be, even if we wanted to. 
The sober, peaceful-looking fellow sitting 
next to you in your local theater, holding 
his little son’s hand, is just as likely as 
not an airline pilot who, a few hours be- 
fore, was at the controls of a giant twin- 
engined airliner flying across the continent. 

No matter how hard you look, you'll 
never be able to tell us from any one of 
your other next-door neighbors. 

END 








contest next Spring, 


and now is the time to begin work on it. 


smooth-gliding, rubber-powered modeis .. . 


REARWIN 
SPEEDSTER 
$1.00 plus i5c post. 







) 
EES 
Gq ‘ ‘. 
Rubber 
Powered 
GIANT FLYING MODELS 
with Motor-Hum Device 


Big, color‘ul, outline scale models designed for long 
flights and flat glides. In addition to the Rearwin 
show” here, there’s the HOWA!D DGA8, $1.25; the 
WACO at $2.00: a 60” STINSON at $1.50; 
MONOCOUPE, $1.25; TAYLOR CUB, $1.00; FAIR- 
CHILD RANGER, $1.00; and AERONCA at $1.00. 
By mail {5c additional for postage. 


NEW 30’ FLYING MODELS—S0c 


Models of the famous planes with plenty of detail. 
All fly exceptionally well. ideal for flight and en- 
durance contests. Your 





choice of STINSON 
RELIANT, ARROW 
SPORT, RYA 





< liams’ GULFHAWK 
and others, 50¢ each, 
CESSNA C-34 plus [0c postage. 





MEGOW’S NEW Super- 
Quality AIRPLANE DOPE 


Brilliant, smooth - flowing, 
quick-drying. Colors dense— 
can be thinned to about 50%. 
Fine for spraying. Same qual- 
ity used on big planes. Send 
for color card, Sizes from 
Se up. 





Send 5c for 
your copy today! 


ships 
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2! PIPE CATALOG 


|383 different pipes, 57 high grade tobaccos, 
pouches, racks, humidors, and pipe gadgets from all 
over the world at bergain prices! Telle—How To 
cep Your Pipe Sweet, How To Blend, etc. etc 
48 pages hundr 

POSTPAID all _ over U. 5 
| save money—We are the largest pipe purveyors and 
orld. Send for FREE 


NEWYORK Dept. 218 






tobacconists (strictly) in the wi 


Catalog now,—No obligation. 


a 
WALLY FRANK.LTD., 10. 45THST., 











GREAT AVIATION 
COLLECTION SALE! 


Special Discount 10%. Send for Free List of 1000 
remarkab'e aeronautic items—books, pamphlets, war 


tying biographies, signed copies, technical source 
books, histories, Wright items, Lindberghiana, early 
periodicals, war-in-the-air books documents elk 


etc, We also supply current books in all branches of 
Aviation. 
AERONAUTICAL LIBRARY SERVICE, 











117 West 48:h St. (Dept.212) New York 





Dad or Uncle may not know that you are planning to enter a 
and that a Megow Model is your top 
desire for Christmas! It's time to put them right! ... If it's a 
Gas-powered contest you have in mind, you'll need a QUAKER 
FLASH, a FLYING QUAKER or a Bassett’s CARDINAL... 
On the other hand, 
there is no end of fun in building sleek, beautifully colored, 
and Megow offers scores of wonderful models at every price 


back for carrying. 3'/2” puncture proof wheels. Span 
67”. Length 47”. 
FLYING 
QUAKER 
$5.95 
Gs plus 20c 
— postage 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF AIRPLANES, SHIPS, HO-GAUGE RAILROADS 


100 pages, il'ustrating scores of mode! planes, 
and the new MEGOW HO-GAUGE 
RAILROADS. 
model-builders. 


Dept PA., Howard and Oxford Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 217 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, I1l., or 
Great Western Merc. Co., 718 Mission St., San Francisco 


72 sass —— 


$95 


plus 
20¢ postage 


GAS-POWERED 
QUAKER 
FLASH 







The world’s cham- 
pion. Easy to build 
—2 full-size plans, 
28” x 34"—and 5 
clear photos. Cut- 
out pro eller, ex. 
hard Balsa wood, 
special steel 
sheet aluminum for 

cow! and all necessary supplies. Uses any model 
airplane motor. Wins removable and gear folds 


$4.95 


plus 20¢ 
postage 





Span 7 ft. Wt. with motor, 5 Ibs. Kit contains 
3 full-size plans, 28” x 34”, cutout prop. blank, 
ex. hd. Balsa cut to proper sizes, spec. steel wire, 
sheet aluminum, celluloid, bamboo paper, cement, 
dope, streamlined wheels and many other features 











HO-GAUGE FREIGHT CAR KITS — 50c 


Accuracy, realism, low cost—for the expert HO- 
Gauge railroad builder. insulated wheels for 
2-rail operation. Auto. couplers, authentic printed 
sides. Complete in every detail—wood parts, truck 
parts, hardware, paint, detailed plans. 

50c each plus 10c postage, 


Also ready-made parts for all 
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Neseianedll 
Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You can order any of the books d 
on this page with the privilege of ex: 
before purchase. Payment is not due 
days aiter they are delivered; you 
them within that period if you are n 
in every respect. 

TE: 





COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION: 


Engineering Aerodynamics 


by Walter S. Diehl, Lieut. Comdr., U. S. Navy; 
Engrg. Division, Bureau of Aeronautics. 2nd 
Edition. 550 pages, 226 illustrations, $7.00 


' This handbook for ai irplar 1e de- 
signers brings tos 4 Itk 
of new material, 
ranged in a 
reference and 
carefully planned, 
ment of piactical 
A 1 based on theory a I 

Many involved theoretical analy 
ses are reduced to simpl 
ing diagrams from which desired facte 
obtained directly. Tabul data and nu 
examples are given where required. 4 
tions important to the designer are suf 
their practical application explained. 
interest are these outst anding features 
and methods on applied wing theor on < 
surface design, and on performance calculation 
and estimation 
















t 











SIMPLE, PRACTICAL METHODS: 
Aircraft Propeller 
Handbook 


by Karl H. Falk, Chief Blade Designer, H 
ilton Standard Propellers Division, United Ai: 
craft Corporation, 62 illustrations, $4.00 


Ip to this me, inf 
propellers has yee so his 
retical as to be of little use 
day-by-day work Now 
supplies a ver practical 
simplified tc : utmost E 
chapters conta . 











and ‘‘wo 

cover: P g d 
namic Characteristics. Vibration. Static, Gyro 
scopic Characteristics. Twisting Moments 
Strength of Propellers. Selection of Propeller 








feeeeexe (fill in, tear out and miles ee = =, 
. » 
aS Days’ iz 
i Denton 5 Days’ Approval i 
4 
i 
‘The Ronald Press Company ; 
i 
‘ Dept. M264, 15 East 26th St., New York H 
g Send me the books checked below with the 7) 
1 « examination be irch Within i 
after books are receive re not § 
v satisfactory and remit for tho 1‘ 
aa shown plus a few cents for delivery. (We pay 1 
8 on orders accompanied by cash; same ppr ’ 
@ lege.) 
8 CD Simmons—Air Piloting ...... $3.00 : 
: © Moors, Engine Manual - 4.50 
. 0 Lusk, Aeronautics 3.25 8 
g CO Diehl, Engineering Ae civeenst c 7.00 8 
a © Falk, Propelier Handbook 4.00 : 
t 
: Name ..... : 
g Home ' 
t Address ‘ 
! 4 
5 Coe ..... St : 
, 
2 OD Employed t : 
’ Olor Reference .. ' 
. (Must be filled in unless you send cash r 
i 
: BORE cccecee spans | 
§ “Outside continental U.S. and Canada ‘ 
§ 25c per book for shipping ' 
@ CO CHECK HERE if you wish our catalog of Aeronautic 
3 Publications, FREE ! 
ee cet J ht 
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Will help you pass the practical flight tests for any pilot rating: 


Now Ready — On Primary and Advanced Training 


Air 


300 Pages 


W RITTEN to help its users 

meet the latest govern 
ment requirements e Civil 
Air Regulations issued May 
31, 1938—this new book sup 
plies in detail the flight train 
ing instructions needed by be 
ginners and also by pilots, already proficient, who 
spire to higher grades. In addition it will be help 
l f instructors and to pilots who want to 
tructor rating. It brings you the 


the author has learned in training 


th 











und: ff s in his twenty years of continuou 
experience. It is designed for use as a text in 
primary and 1 sed courses given at flying 





schools, and as a practical guide for pilots who 
wish to attain greater proficiency in precision fly 


Piloting: Manual of Flight Instruction 


by Virgil Simmons, formerly Flying Instructor at Boeing 
School of Aeronautics and in U. S$. Army and Navy Air Services 


75 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


CONDENSED OUTLINE: Advice to begin- 
ners. Pilot ratings and official requirements. Ten 
Commandment of safe flying Primary flight 
training. Outline of procedure iollowed by typical 








schools Piloting an airplane Primary flight 
training maneuvers; Climb and glide. The take-off 
Landing l Civil air regulations. Selected 
air traffic rules nece ssary lor government examina 
tions. Solo pilot flight course. Procedure before 
and after lo. Flight test requirements. Private 
pilot flight course. Limited-Commercial pilot 
course. Restrictions and privileges of this rating 


Commercial pilot flight course Summary of 
maneuvers in flight test. Precision maneuvers 
Cross-country flying. Laying out a course. Air- 
ways radio. Radio-range orientation. Radio-com 
pass navigation. How to obtain bearings. Instru- 
ment flying and rating. Link trainer, airplane in 
struction methods. Flying instructor rating. Fly 
ing school rule Meteorology. Material for ex 


1 ratings above solo pilot 


aminations for all rz 


Will prepare you for the Government’s written examinations: 


Aeronautics: A Ground School Textbook 


This is a complete ground 
school course in handy book form 
It clearly and thoroughly explains 
all the subjects you need to un- 
derstand to pass the written part 

f the government examinations 
for a certificate as an airplane 
pilot in any of the grades, or as 
an airplane or engine mechanic. 
No one who masters this book need fear any ques 
tion that may be asked in the examinations. It is 
so clearly written that you will have no difficulty 
in grasping its explanations, even if you have to 
study at home without the aid of an instructor. 
26 questions like those asked in the official exam- 
ations help you test your understanding of each 
subject. 
CONDENSED OUTLINE. Principles of Flight: 
Explains all the essential aerodynamic factors and 
their application to airfoils. Airplane Construction 
and Operation: Principles of construction and ma 
terials employ Methods for working wood and 
fabric. Weld metal planes and parts. Flying. 
Elementary Acrobatics. Propellers: Theory. Con 











by Hilton F. Lusk, formerly Dean, Boeing School of Aeronautics 
420 Pages, 175 Illustrations, 226 Test Questions, $3.25 


d maintenance of v 


struction a od and metal pro- 








pellers. Variable pitch seaneitane, Engine Con- 
struction and Genatien: rheory. How to deter 
mine engine efficiency. Types of engines, construc 
tion material Fuel sy stems, carburetors, ignition 
syster Engine operation and maintenance. Blind 
Flying Instruments: Use of altitude instruments 
in blind flying. Inclinometers. Pitch, roll, turn 
indicator Operation principles of gyroscopic in- 


struments. Engine Instruments: Construction and 
operation ot ta hometers, pressure gages, thermom 
eters, fuel quantity gage Safety Appliances: 
Radio, antenna details, shielding methods, etc 

radio range beacons and markers. Aviation Maps 
and Piloting: Explains and illustrates various maf 











projections and their use in avigation. Practical 
ints on piloting. Dead Reckoning: Details of 
methods with solutions of practical problems 





Avigation Instruments and Equipment: Describes 
and illustrates each of the avigation instruments 
found in aircraft and explains theory so you can 
understand principles on which each operates 
Principles and Applications of Meteorology: 
fects of winds, storms, visibility in relation to flight 








A Complete Engine Course in Handy Book Form: 


Aircraft Engine Mechanics Manual 


This book covers the same 
ground as the course given the 
enlisted mechanics of the 
Army Air Corps with the addi- 
tion of much data on types of 
equipment suited only to com- 
mercial airplanes. It deals 
thoroughly with all kinds of 
aircraft engines and their ac- 
cessories. It explains exactly how they operate 
and the features in which the various makes of 
competing equipment resemble each other and 
those in which they differ. 

Mr. Moors gives all needed data on construction 
and operation, supplies full instructions for proper 
maintenance, and shows you exactly how to go 
about making any necessary repairs and adjust- 








| by C. J. Moors, Chief Instructor, Dept. of Mechanics, Air Corps Technical School 
U. S. Army, 511 Pages, 189 Illustrations ... .« 


$4.50 


ments. Particularly important is the detailed infor 
mation on locating causes of engine troubles he 
book is lavishly illustrated ; photographs, diagr 
and working drawings make it easy for yout fol. 
low each explanation, 400 questions enable you to 
test vour understanding of each subject treated 
Among the engines dealt with are: Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp, Wasp Junior, Hornet; Wrigl 
Whirlwind, Cyclone; Curtiss D-12, Conqueror 
Challenger; Lycoming; Packard-Diesel; Warner 
Scarab; Kinner; LeBlond; Continental. Equip- 
ment covered includes: Scintilla Magnetos ; Eclipse 
and Leece-Neville Electric Generating Systems; 
Del Battery-Generator Ignition System; Eclipse 
Engine Starters; Zenith aed Stromberg Carbu- 
retors; Superchargers; Cooling and Lubricating 
Systems, etc., etc, 
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cece” 


Sp 


ing 


SEE 


ping The great Douglas DC-4 (weight 65,000 lbs.) leaving the ground for the first time, as seen by the entire Curtiss-Wright Tech student body. Note tricycle landing gear. 
ices 

00 MORE CURTISS-WRIGHT TECH GRADUATES WORKED ON THE DC-4 
egin than those of any other school. Curtiss-Wright Tech does not guarantee positions for its graduates—no reputable schoo! would—BUT 


er 
light 


TEESE 


Mr. Donald D 


PRESIDENT OF THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., SANTA MONICA, 
aya IN A LETTER TO MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY 








CALIFORNIA 


efore 

ivate 
pilot 
ting 





ESE 












« « « « « « During the past several years, we have employed 


istru 


LEE 


@ large number of your graduates and have found them to be 


“es, 


SEES 


eminently satisfactory. Efficient workmen capable of working 
with the care and precision demanded by the Douglas Aircraft 
Company are the product of thorough training and are difficult 


ns: to find. You are to be congratulated on the fine job your 






Institute is doing in turning out such men. ....s-+-e«ee ® 


No higher compliment can be paid Curtiss-Wright Tech and its graduates 
—nor is there any higher authority than Mr. Douglas. 


Curtiss-Wright Tech is APPROVED by the U. S. Government, ACCREDITED by the State Board 
of Education, ENDORSED by the Aircraft Industry and offers specialized training only in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING OR MASTER MECHANICS 


Practical training for your career in the heart of the Aircraft Industry. The only U.S. Government approved school of its kind in 
Los Angeles County. No flying involved. Approved by the US. Department of Immigration for non-quota foreign students. 


S4SSESESES&& 
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Without obligation plesse! send me cetelog end information on the couse | hove checked. , } ae 
mall TODAY PPE EEE Ae. pon nD 





























’ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING — All-embracing scientific MASTER MECHANICS—Complete course for a successful career 
| course for a hi id professional career in designing and engineering in airline maintenance or factory producti Emb all hanics, 
} modern all-metal - ay including aircraft sheet metal work. 
School SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 
POST GRADUATE ENGINEERING—(for engineers holding AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL— intensive training in aircraft factory 
4.50 O B. S. degrees.) To enable graduate B. S. engineers to convert their sheet metal work incorporating latest and most modern practices. 
previous training into Aeronautical Engineering without again cover- HOME STUDY DRAFTING—Prepares you as a Draftsman for 
a : . ing math, drafting theory and fundamentals of stress analysis. aircraft factories. All facturing starts on the drafting table. 
on 1 ‘ . 
ims Nne't NAME Age Date | Plan to Enroll Seid 
t = , ‘ PAI2 = 
te ne ADDRESS City ate er 
t «& x 


aS; ollie 


—| > Bs s- tS 


NDER PERSO f OF MAJOR “ty 


linse 


PRANO GEMT RAL ALRMOCER TOMO, 6LEN OSM, 
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cating 

































No. 4—Modern Sterling Silver identifica- No. 12—Non-tarnishing, up to date wrist- 


tion wristlet only... .. Gese eee ee bet With DemuUsien OMIM. ...- ec aceccccaveces 
No 2—E.iaborate heavy duty Sterling No. 21— Ladies wristlet. Blue enamel 
Silver wristlet with C@t@iiesceeess5e0 5 oeuee Sterling Silver finish 
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No. 30—Ort Metal (Gold No. GLI—St 


like) lapel pin for glider 
PAR Geka wou... thusiasts 
No. 31 — Small Gold No. CF-S—s 
plated lapel but- tive Ster 


Co aa Civilian FI 





pin 

No, 32—Medium size Ort 3 
, \ SM 

Metal (Gold like) po, AV? 
in tractive 
DEAS eae? a pin with 
No. 32-S—Same as No color U.S 
32. but with polished ie OS M 
silver Sterling Sily 
propeller ... pin 


No. 33—10 Kt. Gold wing No. PAR—Sst 
and shield lapel er Parachute 
ey en ;- sign pin 








(5) No, 1%4-D-—Is 1% yards 


(1) No, K2—Shatterproof, non-fogging (3) Spring and Fall Flying Helmet, - 
Kesistal’’ Gogules, post- light weight, Brown, as illus- long and & yard wide, With 
paid . tee trated. Postpaid ...... Ss Airplane and Par- 
achute Design ..... 
(2) No. 206G—Pursuit, wide Yision (4) No. O-5—Winter IHlelmet, Army (6) No, 2-1) —Same as above, 
ype Goggles not illustrated, Type Lined, with ear puffs, but 2 yards 
postpaid 00 he cee 2 | Ser long seve 
















(7) “Onee to Every Pilot’ (s) “Flying a 
written by the late Capt. Frank It’’ by Asser 
Ilawks, a candy those who wa 
witt é ‘ facts 
ph (12) 
With Douglas DC-2 Model, Chrome _ 


finish Koy what a dandy gift to give 
to Dad or one of your airmind 
ed friends, and only costs 


Approved hy Dept 
of Commerce Well z 
made, bound with . 
Black Morocco 
CP ee la = 
in gold free, for cash PILOT 106 8 
with order, Postpaid 









(10) (11) 










High quality genuine Cowhide Brid’e Genuine Cowhide Bridle Belt. Is 
elt, with Sterling Silver Kuckle 1%” wide. Has large two prong 
(13 (sive waist measure- Buckle. Give walst measure- 
bs Cas, od. ee eae ment os ona eee os ea * 












(14) 
No. FA-3 type. A gen- 
uine Morocco leather pi- CS 
lot's case with modernistic P 
xold airplane design. Has 
six well made celluloid 
pockets. Your name in 
wold, free for cash with 
order. Lost- > 


‘s 


An excellent gift for Plane, Boat or 
Car owner Has built-in Magnetic 


® 
ss 
Bd DA 











compensator Kasily mounted uid as. s . (E) Large Elabo- (N) Modern Avia- (K) Boy's or 

Postpaid 00: ae : rate “‘Ile’’ Man's tor’s Ring. Give Ladies’ Modern ‘ 
King. Give Size Size. Hing. Give Size 
Postpaid Postpaid Vostpald 


ORDER BLANK 


KARL ORT, 68 West Poplar Street, York, Pa. 
All right, Mr. Ort: 





Send me the items checked herewith 














JEWELRY: No. 2 (1), No. 4 No. 12 DF, No. 2! ‘ 
No. 31 1, No. 32 1), No. 32-S (J, No. 33 1, No. GLI J a H 
No. AV-2-SM . No. 1-P and No. PAR L 
RINGS: We. E [), No. NC), No. KC, Ne. JO, No. H CO, No. G (J) Light Weight (1) Swell Mod- — (G)_ Ultra Modern 

: No. If ‘ 0. 5 6 Aviation Ring ernistic Man's Ladies’ Ring 
OTHER ITEMS: No.1! (1), No. 20), No. 31, No, 4 N ‘ No. 6 stale Atise Bie lite Hixe Give Size 
Ne. 7 (, Ne. 8 0, No. 9 C, No. 10 Ne. II No. 12 No. 13 0, Vostpaid Postpaid Postpaid 





and No. 14 


imate asa ail : | GUARANTEE YOU SATISFACTION! 


HARE 3 If within 3 days after you receive your order, you tell me that my goods ! sent you is not satisfactory | 


money immediately without argument no questions asked. | can offer such a fine clear cut guarantee ‘ 
the extra high quality of the goods | offer and | want to keep you a satisfied customer, Send in your firs! 
and get my latest Bargain Catalogue absolutely FREE. Compare the prices of my high quality ™’ 
those you would have to pay anywhere else and you wilt agree that | CAN SAVE YOU UP TO 50% 


ADDRESS 
cITY 








